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Choice of Games 


In selecting a game, the hostess has to weigh several questions: 
How many will want to play? How many know the games I have 
in mind? How difficult will it be to teach these games to persons 
who don’t know them? Do my guests want to play studiously, for 
the sake of the game, or do they want to play socially, as an 
accompaniment to small talk? 

The following guide is designed to help in selection. The games 
are first grouped according to the number that can play at one 
table. Many games can be played in one form or another by any 
number of players from two or three to seven. Such games are 
not entered under every head, but only under the numbers for 
which they are best. No game is listed more than twice (although 
many could in justice be listed three or four times). 

Under each head the games are divided roughly into hilarious, 
social_and studious. Obviously this division is rather arbitrary. 
It is not intended to indicate the mood in which a game must 
be played, but that in which it can be played. Hilarious games 
can be played to the accompaniment of juvenile rowdiness or 
adult small talk. Serious games either require close attention or 
give particular opportunity for skill or both. Social games are 
likewise contests of skill, but are less disrupted by irrelevant 
conversation. 

The games that are easiest to teach to newcomers in a brief 
time are marked with asterisks (*). 

Games for children are described on pages 10-11. 


For TWO players 


Hilarious Studious 
Hights* Belotte 
Bezique 
California Jack 
Social : Concentration* 
Canasta Clabber 
Cassino s Domino Hearts* — 
Cribbage Gin Rummy 
Forty-Five _ Klaberjass 
Honeymoon Bridge Knock Rummy 
Piquet Oklahoma 
Rummy* Pinochle 
Russian Bank 
Sixty-Six 


For THREE players 


Hilarious Studious 
Hights* Auction Pinochle 
Slapjack Clabber 
; Concentration* 
. Social é Continental Rummy 
> Cassino Domino Hearts* 
é Cribbage Five Hundred 
-___- Cut-throat Bridge : Five Hundred Rum 
= Cut-throat Euchre Knock Rummy 
Rummy* Schafskopf 
a Seven Up - Six-Bid Solo 
= Skat 
= Towie 


* 


For FOUR players 


Hilarious Studious 
Blackout* Auction Bridge 
; Fan Tan* Auction Hearts 

es. Go Boom* Auction Sheepshead 
Pe Go Fish* Check Pinochle 
Res I Doubt It* Cinch 
We Michigan* Clabber 
. Napoleon* Continental Rum 
fatto bis* Contract Bridge 
hp Red Dog* Firehouse Pinochle 
Snip Snap Snore Five Hundred 
‘es Gaigel 
<= Social Liverpool Rum 
ae. “Canasta Omnibus Hearts 
Bt Euchre Partnership 500 Rum 
* Forty-Five Partnership Pinochle 
5 Hearts* Persian Rum 
: Pitch* Yo Pif-Pat 
Poker Squares | _. Poker 
“Fe Rummy : Sixty-Six 
aa Seven Up* Solo (Ombre) 
Spoil Five Whist 
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For FIVE OR MORE players 


Hilarious 


Blackout* 
Cancellation Hearts* 
Fan Tan* 
Go Boom 
Go Fish* 

I Doubt It* 
Michigan* 
Napoleon* 
Pig* 
Pounce* 
Red Dog* 


* 


Social 


Auction Euchre 
Black Jack* 
Double-Ace Euchre 
Double Rum* 
Knock Poker 
Oklahoma 

Pitch 

Spoil Five 


Studious 
Auction Hearts 
Gaigel 
Liverpool Rum 
Panguingue 
Poker 

Poker Squares 


BANKING GAMES 


Baccarat 
Black Jack 
Faro 


* 


Monte Bank 
Chemin de Fer 
Stuss 


RECOMMENDED GAMES — 


The following games are not widely played but arouse great 
enthusiasm among those who play them and are therefore~ 
recommended to ‘players interested in learning new heen: 
Games marked (*) are especially easy to learn. “s 


*Calculation (Solitaire) 


Six-pack Bezique (two players) } 
Oklahoma (two to five players) 

*Blackout (three to seven players) 

Check Pinochle (four players) 

*Garbage (four to ten players) 

Poker Squares (any number of players) 


=. 


s Teaching Card Games to Children 


= Familiarity with playing cards and card games can be of tre-. 
__mendous educational and psychological benefit to children, and 
offers them immediate pleasure as well as lasting advantages. 
Child psychologists recognize the importance of bringing parents 
and children together on terms of equality, and this is most 
easily accomplished when they play card games together. An 
interest in playing cards stimulates a child’s recognition of 
letters, forms and numbers, and later helps teach him to count. — 
Children who have learned to amuse themselves with: card 
- games become more self-sufficient. In later years, of course, this 
same familiarity with card games will be a social asset to them. 
Children are naturally attracted to the bright colors and 
pretty designs on playing cards. That adults, too, like to play with 
the cards is a gratifying discovery: it gives the child a sense of 
_ -mmaturity. Card games are the foremost indoor recreation where 
- parents and children can meet on a common ground of interest, 
__without a feeling on the part of the children that parents are 
merely pretending interest in the juvenile toys. Many parents 
have found that card games, with their rules and their etiquette, 
are a powerful force in weaning children away from the “Me 
first!” and “That’s mine!” and “I want it all!” of infancy. 
A child is ready to play simple card games at the age of six. 
- But at the age of four he should start learning the pack. Give a 
four-year-old a pack of cards; emphasize that it is his own, just 
as much as any other of his toys. At first he will throw the cards 
about, and delight in seeing them fall. He will soil them, tear 
a them, deface them, Presently he will discover that there are two 
kinds, red and black, and will make a game of sorting them out. 
Then he will find that each color in turn is of two kinds; he will 
-_ ask what they are called; and one day he will proudly ask, “Want 
to see me pick out all the diamonds?” He will ask the names of 
_ the picture cards; he will discover that the other cards are 
numbered, and will learn to arrange them in sequence and to 
sort them in groups. 
On seeing adults play games with the cards, he will want to 
play too. Start him on Slapjack—good riotous fun. Next try him 
on Fish, and when he asks for more—he surely will—take up 
Stealing Bundles. This is the same as Cassino with building 
omitted. Each card is won by another of the same rank. But 
- eards won must be stacked face up, and you can steal your 
- opponent’s bundle if you can match its top card. Later, when he 
is learning simple addition, take up full-fledged Royal Cassino— 
- no happier introduction to arithmetic was ever devised! 
With children who show marked powers of attention and 
-memory, try Concentration. Many a seven-year-old is able to beat 
his parents at this game, despite their most honest efforts to win! 
In teaching a child.a new game, do not commence with a 
‘broadside of information about the rules. Put out the cards and 
start playing the game at once, telling him what to do at each 
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juncture. Give him the rules little by little, as each necessity 


arises. After he feels at home in the game, a situation may arise 
for which he has had no instruction. If it is a matter of judgment, 
discuss it with him and advise his course. If it is a matter of law, 
be most careful to _preface your dictum with “The rule is...” It 
is important to avoid creating any impression that rules are 
formulated on the spot to suit the case. Rules are rules, and have 
to be followed even if small fry thereby loses. : 
These games are ideal for children: 


AGES 6—9 
Slapjack 


Stealing Bundles. Follow the rules of Cassino (page 211) except 
that there is no building and nothing counts but getting the most 
cards. When cards are taken in they are stacked face up, and if 
a player can match the top card of another player’s stack, he can 
steal the entire stack. 


Go Fish Pig 
Old Maid Eights 

AGES 10—12 : 
Cassino Concentration 
Rummy Auction Pitch 

AGES 13—15 
Hearts Fan Tan 
Michigan I Doubt It 


It must be emphasized that children in the younger age groups 
often enjoy playing games listed for older age groups, and vice 
versa; and that children often play many other games not listed 
here. It may also be noted that many of these games are also 
played seriously by adults. The list given is intended only to 
select some of the ideal games, and not to characterize all such 
games as children’s games or to exclude other games which are 
equally suitable to play by children. 
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General Rules 
- APPLYING TO ALL CARD GAMES 


Certain customs of card play are so well established that it is 
-umnecessary to repeat them as part of the rules for each and 
every game. The following rules can be assumed to apply to any 
game, in the absence of any law expressly stating a different rule. 


The Pack—The standard pack of 52 cards contains four suits, 
_ each identified by its symbol, or pip: spades (4), hearts (Q), 
- diamonds (¢), clubs (&); and thirteen cards of each suit: ace 
(A), King (K), queen (Q), jack (J), 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 
Wherever the pack used for a game is stated to be “52 cards,” 
reference is to this standard pack. : 
Packs of less than 52 cards are usually formed by stripping 
- eards out of the standard pack; the first cards to be removed 
_ are the 2s, then the 3s, and so on in ascending sequence. The 
various depleted packs may then be defined by the total of cards 
- remaining, e.g., 
: 36 cards (6 is the lowest remaining rank) 
=> _ 32 cards (7 low) 
“4 24 cards (9 low) 
_ <A fifty-third card—the joker—and a fifty-fourth card, which 
_ may be used as an extra joker, are usually packed with the 
_ standard 52-card pack and may become part of the pack if the 
rules of the game require it. 
= - A double pack is formed by mixing two 52-card packs together, 
_ and so has 104 cards (plus jokers, in some games). A Pinochle 
> pack of 48 cards is two 24-card packs mixed together, with two 
each of the A to the 9 in each suit; there is also a 64-card 
_ Pinochle pack formed by mixing together two 32-card packs. In 
assembling any of these double packs it is usually desirable to 
use cards of identical back design and color, 
_. A pack of 63 cards is available for use in such games as require 
— it; it includes, in addition to the usual 52 cards and joker, an 
11 of each suit, a 12 of each suit, and a 13 of each of two suits, 


- The Draw—Several methods are in use for determination of 
_ partnerships, seats at the table, right to deal first, etc. The most 
- common method is: The pack is shuffled and then spread face 
downward on the table, with the cards overlapping. Each 
candidate @saws one card. None of the four cards at each end 
of the pack may be drawn. The rank of cards so drawn de- 
_termines partnerships, etc. This method is used in every game 
_ where no different method is specifically stated. 

- Rotation—The right to deal, the turn to bid, the turn to play, all 
rotate clockwise, that is, from each player to his left-hand 
_ neighbor. 

- The Shuffle—Any player at the table has the right to shuffle the 
pack (and as a matter of common law this right remains even: 
where special rules of a game designate one player responsible for 
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shuffling). In most games, the dealer has the right to shuffle last, 
and this is the rule when no different provision is stated. 


The Cut—Cutting is the act of dividing the pack into two packets 
and transposing the bottom packet to the top. Custom is for the 
dealer to present the pack, after shuffling, to his right-hand 
neighbor, who lifts a packet from the top and sets it down beside 
the bottom packet. Dealer completes the cut by placing the 
bottom packet on top of the other. % 

Each packet of the cut must contain a minimum of cards,- 
which varies in different games, but usually is four or five. 


Eldest hand—Means the left-hand neighbor of the dealer. Al- 
though this term is not used in all games, and other equivalent 
terms are encountered (the age, senior, major), the player in 
this position bids first and plays first in most games. The term 
eldest hand is therefore used throughout the rules for clarity. 


The Deal—In most games, the first card dealt goes to the eldest 
hand, and the cards are distributed in clockwise rotation. There 
is variance in the number of cards dealt at one time, so that this 
number is expressly stated in connection with every game. The 
rule may be “one at a time,” or “two at a time,” or more at a time, 
but the same number of cards is dealt to every player in any one 
round. Sometimes the quota varies from round to round; e.g., the 
rule to “deal 3-2” means, to deal a round of three cards at a time, 
then a round of two cards at a time. 

Unless otherwise noted, all cards must be dealt face down so 
that no player can see the face of a card dealt to another. The 
finding of a card face up in the pack is usually a valid cause for 
declaring a misdeal. Bree 


Misdealing—It is a universal rule that on demand of any player 
there must be a new deal by the same dealer if the customary or 
prescribed rules of shuffling, cutting, and dealing are breached 
in any way. Usually the demand may no longer be made after 
a player has looked at any of the cards dealt him, or after the 
deal is completed. 


Imperfect Pack—A pack is incorrect if it does not comprise 
exactly the number, rank and suits of cards prescribed by the 
rules of the particular game. A pack may be incorrect by reason 
of the fact that some cards have been dropped on the floor, or 


have been gathered up in another pack, or by reason of the fact 


that it contains some cards belonging to another pack. The term 
imperfect is used in a narrower sense, to mean an incorrect pack 
which cannot be rectified by the simple act of removing foreign 
cards or restoring to it cards which originally were included in 
it. The only frequent imperfection is that the cards have become 
so worn and defaced that some are identifiable from the back. 
When it is discovered that the pack is incorrect (and presum- 
ably was incorrect at the beginning of the current deal), the 
current deal is at once abandoned, even though it may have 
progressed through various stages of bidding or play. All scores 
made before that deal, however, stand without change. When it 
is discovered that a pack is imperfect, but only through having 
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an identifiable card, the current deal usually stands if dealing 
has been completed, but the pack is then replaced. 


Condonement of an Irregularity—The laws of different games 
vary widely in the penalties applied to irregularities and in the 
extent to which they may be rectified to allow play to continue. 
But in all there is limitation of the time during which an allega- 
tion of error and claim to a penalty is valid. Thereafter, the 

_ failure to draw attention to the error is deemed to have condoned 
it, to have accepted it as regular. 

Custom has fortified at least the following “statute of 
limitations’’: 

Procedural error in shuffling, cutting, or dealing (not resulting 
in wrong numbers of cards in any hand): Stands after all players 
jook at their hands. 

Error in bidding, declaring, making trump, etc.: Stands after 
the opening lead of the play. 

Error in playing out the hands: Stands after the score for the 
deal is agreed upon, 

Error in. recording scores or in arithmetical computations: 
Stands after payment has been offered and accepted in settle- 
ment of the score. 

Many games place a greater limitation upon the time available 
for penalization (and rectification) of an irregularity. But none 
extends the time beyond this “natural statute,” which may there- 
fore be accepted as the law in any case for which the rules of a 
game do not make specific provision. 


CARD-PLAYING ETIQUETTE 


An ability to play Bridge, Canasta, Poker and other popular card 
games is a social asset. To make the most of this asset one must 
be popular at the card table, and this depends even more upon 
good manners than upon skill as a player. 

Observance of the following principles will increase one’s 
popularity as a card player. 

1. Sit erect at the table, maintain a quiet bearing, avoid nerv- 
ous habits. When someone else is dealing it is best to sit back 


-- and wait until the deal is fully completed before picking up one’s 


hand. ‘ 
2. Practice handling the deck of cards. An appearance of 
- clumsiness in shuffling and dealing gives a bad impression of 
one’s ability to play the game: People associate awkwardness 
of one sort with awkwardness or ineptness of other sorts. 
‘How to Shuffle—Learn to cut the cards, complete the cut, and 
shuffle the pack in the manner of the best players. Here is how 
- the riffle-shuffle is done: 
- Divide the pack, face. down, into two piles of roughly the 
same size. Place them both on the table and bring together the 
corners only. Holding down each portion with your fingers, bend 
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up the corners with your thumbs. Slide the two portions a little 


closer together so that they interlock. Let the cards riffle down- 
wards. They will fit together as though meshed, and the cards 
will be mixed. Now relax the pressure of your fingers on the 
cards and slide the two portions of the pack together. 

' A shuffle of this sort should be made about three times to mix 


the cards thoroughly. The alternative Poker shuffle, made by 


holding a portion of the pack loosely in one hand and dropping 
the remaining cards into it from the other hand, is not proper 
in most games, while the riffle-shuffle is proper in any game 
including Poker. 

In dealing, hold the pack in one hand and with the other hand 
slide the cards off one by one, moving both hands a few inches 
toward the player who is to receive the next card. It is not proper 
to remove each card with the thumb and forefinger and flip it, 
or set it down, on the table. ; 

Do not look at the bottom card, either before or during the deal. 


3. An inexperienced player, or anyone sitting in a game with 


better players, is likely to be nervous and uncertain. This feeling 
should be concealed as much as possible. The other players will 
prefer to have a.bid or play made. promptly even though it turns 


out to be wrong, than to have anyone sit in long periods of 


indecision through fear. Nothing makes other players more un- 
comfortable than to have a player moan, “Oh, dear, I just don’t 
know what to do.” a 


4, During the game, avoid conversation on matters not rotated: 


- to the game. ee 
5. Don’t delay the game by discussing what should have aS 


pened or what might have happened on a previous hand. Above e 


all: 
Don’t express sympathy for a loser—including yourself when 
you are losing. 


When a hand has just gone very well for you, don’t talk to a 


anyone about it. 

Don’t point out your opponents’ mistakes to them. This is even 
worse than criticizing your partner for his mistakes. 

6. When watching others play, make no comment and ask no 
questions. If possible, sit behind one player and look at his hand 
only. Having seen one player’s hand, do not shift your position 


to look at another’s; this might imply that the first hand you ~ a 


saw is not very good or very interesting, and thus your action 
~ would give information to some other player. 
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Contract Bridge 


and other games of “The Whist Family” 


Contract Bridge is the favorite game of more millions of people 
than is any other card game played in the English-speaking 
countries. It is first in the affections of the ultra-fashionable 
circles that frequent Palm Beach, Newport and other famous 
resorts; and it is equally the property of all walks of life, all 
sections of the United States and all types of card players from 
those who pay seriously in clubs and tournaments to those who 
play casually in their homes. 


“The Whist Family”—The principle of Contract Bridge goes 
back more than 400 years in England. In all early forms of this 
game there were four players, two against two as partners; there 
Was a trump suit which outranked all others; and the object of 
the game was to win “tricks” by playing a higher-ranking card 
than any of the other players. 

By the 17th century this game had come to be called Whist. 
It gradually spread to all countries; hundreds of books were 
written about it, and thousands of people participated in Whist 
tournaments and gigantic Whist parties. 

In 1896 a form of Whist called “Bridge” was introduced, and 
soon supplanted Whist in general popularity. In Bridge there 
were two innovations: The dealer had the privilege of naming 
the trump suit, and played his partner’s cards, called the 
“dummy,” as well as his own. 

Then, in 1904, Auction Bridge arrived; in this game the players 
bid for the right to name the trump suit. Auction Bridge replaced 
plain Bridge even more rapidly than Bridge had replaced Whist. 
The most recent development in the chain of Whist family 
games has been Contract Bridge, which dates from 1925. 


-_ Why Contract Bridge Is Pepular—Contract Bridge is an ideal 
“game for the entertainment of guests, especially when mar- 
~ ried couples get together, because it is a partnership game and 
husband-and-wife do not have to play against each other. It is 
as ideally adapted for play by clubs which meet weekly in groups 
of eight, twelve or more; for large card parties; and for tourna-~* 
ment play, in clubs or homes, among serious players. 
But the most fascinating feature of Contract Bridge is that it 
is equally enjoyable to the casual player, who does not want 
to take any game too seriously, and to the scientific player who 
““ wishes to study and master the intricacies of the game. 


How to Learn Contract Bridge—The following pages describe 

the fundamentals of the game, together with its rules, ethics, 

and proprieties. For those who wish to learn the game well, there 

are hundreds of books, and thousands of professional teachers 
_- who give lessons in Bridge; but the best and quickest way to 
- learn is to play in actual Bridge games as often as possible. 
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(Condensed from The Laws of Contract Bridge, © 1948 by The National Laws 
eoeanuesion of the American Contract Bridge League, and official at least until 
1953 


Spe 


PRELIMINARIES 


Number of Players—Four, two against two as partners. Five or 
six may take part in the same game, but only four play at a 
time.. ; 
The Pack—52 cards. Two packs, of contrasting back designs, are 
invariably used. While one pack is being dealt, dealer’s partner 
shuffles the other pack for the next deal. 
Rank of Suits—Spades (high), hearts, diamonds, clubs. 
Rank of Cards—A (high), KS Q, Js 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4,.3, 2. 4 
The Draw—A shuffled pack is spread face down on the table 
and each player draws one card, but not one of the four cards 
at either end. A player who exposes more than one card must 
draw again. No player should expose his card before all have 
drawn. Bas) 
The player drawing the highest card deals first. He chooses his 
seat and the pack with which he will deal; next-highest is his _ 
partner and sits across the table from him; the two others take | 
the other two seats. If two players draw. cards of the same rank. 
as Y 6and & 6, the rank of the suits determines the higher card. 


Precedence—When five wish to play, the draw establishes order 
of precedence. Example: North draws & A, South @ K, Hast 25, 
West 9 2 and a fifth player draws © 2. North and South play 
as partners against East and West. After the first rubber the 
fifth player plays and West sits out; after the next rubber West ~ 
reenters the game and East sits out, and so on until North has 
sat out a rubber, after which the fifth player sits out again. iv) 
The Shuffle—The player on dealer’s left shuffles the cards and 
places them at the dealer’s left. The dealer (after shuffling again — 
if he wishes) sets the cards down at his right to be cut. 

The Cut—The player at dealer’s right must lift off a portion of 
the pack (not fewer than four cards nor more than forty-eight) 
_ and set it down toward dealer. Dealer completes the cut. 


a 
a 
The Deal—Dealer deals thirteen cards to each player, one card : 
E 
2 
x 
* 


Paists- Beet a 
See Be eek. 


at a time, face down, in clockwise rotation beginning with the be 
player at his left. : 


Rotation—The turn to deal, to bid and to play always passes 
from player to player to the left. 


THE AUCTION Cee: 
Calls—After looking at his cards, each player in turn beginning _ 
with dealer must make a call (pass, bid, double or redouble). If — 
all four pass in the first round, the deal is passed out and there 
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__is a new deal by the next dealer in turn. If any player makes a~ 
_ bid in the first round, the bidding is opened. 


: Passing—When a player does not wish to bid, to double or to 
_ redouble, he says “Pass.” : 


_  Bidding—Each bid must name a certain number of tricks in 

excess of six (called odd-tricks) which the bidder agrees to win, 

and a suit which will become the trump suit, if the bid becomes 
the contract; thus: “One spade” is a bid to win seven tricks 
(6 + 1) with spades as trumps. A bid may be made in no-trump, 
meaning that there will be no trump suit. The lowest possible 
bid is one, and the highest possible bid is seven. 

; Each bid must name a greater number of odd tricks than the 
last preceding bid, or an equal number of a higher denomina- 
_ tion. No-trump is the highest denomination, outranking spades. 
__ Thus, a bid of two no-trump will overcall a bid of two hearts, 

a bid of four diamonds is required to overcall a bid of three 
earts. 


Doubling and Redoubling—Any player in turn may double the 
last preceding bid if it was made by an opponent. The effect of 
-a double is to increase the value of odd-tricks, overtricks and 
undertrick penalties (see Scoring Table, page 20) if the doubled 
bid becomes the contract. 
Any player in turn may redouble the last preceding bid if it 
was made by his side and doubled by an opponent. A redouble 
again increases the scoring values. 
ys A doubled or redoubled contract may be overcalled by any bid 
which would be sufficient to overcall the same contract undou- 
bled; thus, if a bid of two diamonds is doubled and redoubled, 
it may still be overcalled by a bid of two in hearts, spades or 
- no-trump and by a bid of three clubs, or by any higher bid. 
Information as to Previous Calls—Any player in turn may ask 
to have all previous calls made in the auction restated, in the 
- order in which they were made. 
Final Bid and the Declarer—When a bid, double or redouble is 
followed by three consecutive passes in rotation, the auction is 
— closed. The final bid in the auction becomes the contract. The 
player who, for his side, first bid the denomination named in 
the contract becomes the declarer. If the contract names a trump 
suit, every card of that suit becomes a trump. Declarer’s part- 
ner becomes dummy, and the other side become defenders. 


\ 
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THE PLAY 


Leads and Plays—A play consists of taking a card from one’s 

hand and placing it, face up, in the center of the table. Four 

cards so played, one from each hand in rotation, constitute a 
trick. The first card played to a trick is a lead. 

; The leader to a trick may lead any card. The other three hands 

must follow suit if they can, but, if unable to follow suit, may 

_ play any card. 

ae 
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Opening Lead; Facing the Dummy Hand—The defender on de- 
clarer’s left makes the first lead. Dummy then spreads his hand 
in front of him, face up, grouped in suits with the trumps at 
his right. ; 

Winning of Tricks—A trick containing a trump is won by the 
hand playing the highest trump. A trick not containing a trump 
is won by the hand playing the highest card of the suit led. The 
winner of each trick leads to the next. 


Dummy—Declarer plays both his and dummy’s cards, but each 
in proper turn. Dummy may reply to a proper question but may 
not comment or take an active part in the play; except that he 
may call attention to an irregularity and may warn declarer (or 
any other player) against infringing a law of the game; as by say- 
ing, “It’s not your lead,” or asking, “No spades?” when a player 
fails to follow suit to a spade lead. See Dummy’s Rights, page 24. 


Played Card—Declarer plays a card from his own hand when he 


places it on the table or names it as an intended play; from 
dummy, when he touches it (except to arrange dummy’s cards) 
or names. it. A defender plays a card when he exposes it, with 
apparent intent to play, so that his partner can see its face. A 
card once played may not be withdrawn, except to correct a 
revoke or in the course of correcting an irregularity. 


Taking in Tricks Won—A completed trick is gathered and turned 
face down on the table. Declarer, and the partnerof the defender 
winning the first trick for his side, should keep in front of him 
all tricks won by his side, so arranged that it is apparent how 
many tricks that side has won, and the sequence in which they 
were won. 


Claim or Concession of Tricks by Declarer—If declarer claims or 
concedes one or more of the remaining tricks, or otherwise 
suggests that play be curtailed: Play should cease, and declarer, 
with his hand face up on the table, should forthwith make any 
statement necessary to indicate his intended line of play. A 
defender may face his hand and may suggest a play to his part- 
ner. If both defenders concede, play ceases and declarer is con- 
sidered to have won the tricks claimed. If a defender disputes 
declarer’s claim—see page 27. 


Claim or Concession of Tricks by a Defender—To claim or con- 
cede any part of the remaining tricks, a defender should show 
his hand, or part of it, to declarer only. A defender’s concession 
is not valid unless his partner also concedes. : 


Trick Conceded in Error—The concession of a trick which can- 
not be lost by any play of the cards is void. 


‘Inspecting Tricks During Play—Declarer or either defender 
may, until his side has led or played to the next trick, inspect a 
trick and inquire which hand played any card to it. 


THE SCORING 


When the last (thirteenth) trick has been played, the tricks 
taken by the respective sides are counted and their number 
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agreed upon. The points earned by each side in that deal are 
then entered to the credit of that side on the score sheet. See the 
Scoring Table on the next page for the point values. 

Any player may keep a score. If only one player keeps score, 


_ both sides are equally responsible to see that the score for each 
_ deal is correctly entered. 


Hach side has a trick score and a premium score. 


_ Trick Score—If declarer made his contract, the trick-point value 


of the odd-tricks he bid for is entered to the credit of his side 
in its trick score (called “below the line”; see illustration on 
page 21). 

Premium Score—Odd-tricks won by declarer in excess of his 
contract are overtricks and are scored to the credit of his side 


in its premium score (called “above the line”; see illustration). 


Honors held in one hand, premiums for slams bid and made, 
for winning the rubber, and for undertricks are scored to the 
credit of the side earning them, in its premium score. 


Undertricks—When declarer wins fewer odd-tricks than he bids — 
for, his opponents score, in their premium score, the undertrick 
premium for each trick by which he fell short of his contract. 
(See Scoring Table.) 

Slams—lIf a side bids and makes a contract of six odd-tricks (all 
but one trick) it receives the premium for a little slam; seven 
odd-tricks (all the tricks), the premium for a grand slam. 


Vulnerable—A side which has won its first game toward the 
rubber becomes vulnerable. It is exposed to increased under- 
trick penalties if it fails to make a contract, but receives increased 
premiums for slams, and for overtricks made in doubled or 


redoubled contracts. 
~ Honors—When there is a trump suit, the A, K, Q, J and 10 of that 


suit are honors. If a player holds four trump honors in his hand, 


: his side receives a 100-point premium whether he is declarer, 
dummy or a defender; five trump honors in one hand, or all four 


aces at a no-trump contract, 150-point premium. ; 
Game—When a side amasses 100 or more points in trick points 
(whether these points are scored in one or more hands), it wins 
a game. Both sides then start at zero trick score on the next. 


- Rubber—When a side has won two games, it reecives the pre- 


mium for the rubber—500 points if the other side has won one 
game, 700 points if the other side has not won a game. The scores 
of the two sides are then totalled, including both trick points 


and premium points, and the side which has scored the most 
points has won the rubber. The players then draw again for. 


partners and seats (page 16) and a new rubber is begun. (Or they 
may pivot—see page 43.) 
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CONTRACT BRIDGE SCORING TABLE 


Odd Tricks Bid and Won in |Undoubled} Doubled 


Clubs or Diamonds, each 
Hearts or Spades, each 


No-Trump/ first 40 
each subsequent 30 


Trick Points 
FOR CoNTRACTORS 


Redoubling doubles the doubled points for Odd Tricks. 
Vulnerability does not affect points for Odd Tricks. 
100 Trick Points constitute a game. 


Not 
Overtricks Vatnecsule Vulnerable 


Undoubled.each Trick’. | Trick 
n ou e eac Value : ate 


Doubled, each 100 


INTS FOR 
NTRACTORS / 


Le) 


we 


Making Doubled or 
Redoubled ae 


Undertricks 

Undoubled, each 50 

Doubled J first 100 200 
each subsequent 200 300 


50 50 
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Redoubling doubles the doubled points for Overtricks and 
Undertricks, but does not affect the points for making 
Doubled Contracts. 


Honors in All Honors 150 — 
One Hand \Four Trump Honors 100 


Slams Bid ‘ound not vulnerable 500, vuln. 750 
and Won \Grand, not vulnerable 1000, vuln. 1500 


Rubber He game 700 
Points Three game —500 


Premium Pornts FOR 
[poe any | HotpER 


Unfinished Rubber—Winners of one game score 300 points. 
If but one side has a part score in an unfinished game, it 
scores 50 points. Doubling and Redoubling do not affect 
Honor, Slam, or Rubber points. Vulnerability does not 
affect points for Honors. 


©—The National Laws Commission, 
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Illustration of Contract Bridge Scoring 


(Reprinted, by permission, from CONTRACT BRIDGE FOR BEGINNERS, by 
Josephine Culbertson ; © 1943 by The John C. Winston Co.) 


(a) We bid two hearts and make three-odd, scoring 60 points 
below the line (trick-score) for 2 tricks at hearts bid and made 
(30 each), and 30 points above the line (honor-score) for 1 over- 
trick at hearts. We now have a part-score of 60 toward game. 


(b) We bid two clubs and make four-odd, scoring 40 points 
trick-score for 2 tricks bid and made (20 each), completing our 
game (100 points), so a line is drawn across both columns to 
show end of first game of rubber. We also score 40 points for 2 
overtricks at clubs (20 each), and 100 points for four honors in 
one hand (one of us held 2 AK J 10). We are now vulnerable. 

(c) We bid four hearts and are doubled and set one trick. They 
score 200 for setting our contract because we are vulnerable. 

(d) They bid four spades but take only 9 tricks, being set 1. 
We score only 50 points in penalty, for they are not vulnerable 
and we did not double. However, one of them held (4 A Q J 10 
(four trump honors in one hand), so they score 100 points for 
honors even though they did not make their contract. 

(e) We bid and make one notrump. This scores 40 points for 
us below the line. Now we need only 60 points more to make a 
game. 

(£) They bid and make three notrump, scoring 40 for the 
first, 30 for the second, and 30 for the third trick over six (100 
points below the line), a game. Another horizontal line is drawn 
across both columns, marking end of second game. Our part- 
score no longer can count toward a game 
for us; we start afresh. Now both sides 
are vulnerable. 

(g) We bid two spades and are 
doubled. We are set 3 tricks, and the 
opponents held 100 honors as well. 
They score 800 for the set and 100 
for the honors. 

(h) We bid and make six dia- 
monds, a small slam, scoring 
120 points trick-score, giving 
us the third game of the 
rubber and entitling us to 
the rubber premium of 500 
points (three-game rub- 
ber.) We also score the 
small slam premium of 
750 points. 

_. Adding the score for 
~ both sides we have 1730 points, they 1300; we therefore win 
the rubber by 430. 


Digest of the Contract Bridge Laws _ 


The Scope of the Laws—The Laws are designed to define cor- 


rect procedure and to provide an adequate remedy where a 
player, by irregularity, gains an unintentional but unfair ad- 


vantage. The Laws are not designed to prevent dishonorable 
practices. Ostracism is the ultimate remedy for intentional 


offenses. 

New Shuffle and Cut—Before the first card is dealt, any player 
may demand a new shuffle and cut. There must be a new shuffle 
and cut if a card is faced in cutting. $ 
Changing the Pack—A pack containing a distinguishable dam- 
aged card must be replaced. The pack originally belonging to 
a side must be restored if reclaimed. ( 


Redeal—There must be a redeal if, before the last card is dealt, 
a redeal is demanded because a player is dealing out of turn or 
with an uncut pack. There must be a redeal if the cards are not 
dealt correctly, if a card is faced in the pack or elsewhere, if a 
player picks up the wrong hand and looks at it, or if at any 
time (until the end of play) one hand is found to have too many 
cards and another too few (and the discrepancy is not caused 
by errors in play). : 
When there is a redeal, the same dealer deals (unless the deal 
was out of turn) with the same pack, after a new shuffle and cut. 


Missing card—If a missing card is found, it is deemed to belong 
to the deficient hand, which may then be answerable for exposing 


the card and for revoke through failure to play the card in a pre- 
vious trick. But if a missing card is found in another hand, there © 
must be a redeal; or in a trick, the law on defective trick (page 


26) applies. If a missing card is not found, there must be a redeal. 


Surplus card—If a player has a surplus card due to an incorrect. 
pack or incorrect deal, there must be a redeal. If the surplusage 


is due to omission to play to a trick, the law on defective trick 


(page 26) applies. 
Drawing Attention to an Irregularity—Any player (including 


dummy if he has not forfeited his rights) may draw attention to_ 


an irregularity and give or obtain information as to the law cov- 
ering it. The fact that the offending side draws attention to its 
own irregularity does not affect the rights of the opponents. 


Enforcing a Penalty—Hither opponent (but not dummy) may oe 
select or enforce a penalty. If partners consult as to selection or 


enforcement, the right to penalize is canceled. 


Improper Remarks and Gestures—If by remark or unmistakable 


gesture a player other than declarer: discloses his intentions or 


desires, the nature of an unfaced hand, the presence or absence a 
of a card in an unfaced hand; or improperly suggests alead, play _ 


or line of play; or improperly directs attention to a trick before 
his partner has played to it; the offender’s side is subject to pen- 
alty as below. If the offense occurred: 


/ 


j 


(a) During the auction, either opponent may require the : of a 
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fending side to pass at every subsequent turn; and if that side 
becomes the defenders, declarer may require or forbid the open- 
ing lead of a specified suit. g 

(b) During the play, declarer or either defender (as the case 
“may be) may require the offender’s partner, on any one subse- 
quent trick, to withdraw a lead or play suggested by the im- 
proper remark or gesture. There must be prior agreement as to 
what lead, play or line of play has been improperly suggested. 


Card Exposed during the Auction—If during the auction a player 
exposes a single card lower than a jack there is no penalty. If a 
player exposes an ace, king, queen, or jack, or a lower card pre- 
maturely led, or more than one card, such cards must be left face 
up on the table and become penalty cards (see page 25) if the 
owner becomes a defender; and the partner of the offender must 
pass at his next turn. 


Improper Call Overcalled—If the left-hand opponent calls before 
the penalty for an improper call has been enforced, the auction 
proceeds as though it had been a proper call, except that it be- 
comes a pass if it was a bid of more than seven, a call after the 
auction is closed, a double or redouble when the only proper call 
was a pass or bid. 


Changing a CalJ—A player may change a call without penalty if 
he does so practically in the same breath. Any other attempted 
change of call is void. If the first call was improper, it is subject 
to the appropriate “improper calls” section. If it was a proper 
call, the offender may either: 

(a) allow his first call to stand, whereupon his partner must 
pass at his next turn; or 

(b) substitute any other proper call, whereupon his partner 
‘must pass at every subsequent turn. 


Insufficient Bid—If a player makes an insufficient bid, he must 
substitute either a sufficient bid or a pass. If he substitutes: 
(a) The lowest sufficient bid in the same denomination, there 
is no penalty. 
(b) Any other bid, his partner must pass at every subsequent 
turn. ; 

(c) A pass, his partner must pass at every subsequent turn, 
and if the offending side becomes the defenders, declarer may 
require or forbid the opening lead of a specified suit. 

Call out of Rotation—A call out of rotation is void and the auction 
reverts to the player whose turn it was. If the out-of-turn call 

as: 
“oe A pass before any player has bid, or a pass when it was the 
turn of the offender’s right-hand opponent, the offender must 
pass at his next turn. 
~ (b) Any call not covered by (a), the offender’s partner must 
pass at every subsequent turn to call. : win 

- A call is not out of rotation if made without waiting for the 
right-hand opponent to pass, if that opponent is legally obliged 
to pass; nor if it would have been in rotation had not the left- 
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hand opponent called out of rotation. A call made simultaneously 
with another player’s proper call is deemed to be subsequent. 


Improper Doubles and Redoubles—It is improper to state the 


number of tricks or the denomination in doubling and redoubling 
(no penalty provided for infringement). If a player does so, and 
names the wrong number or denomination, he is deemed to have 
doubled or redoubled the bid as made. 


If a player doubles or redoubles a bid which his side has al- 


ready doubled or redoubled, he must substitute any proper call 
and his partner must pass at every subsequent turn. If the of- 
fender elects to pass, either opponent may cancel all previous 
doubles and redoubles. 

If a player doubles his partner’s bid, redoubles an undoubled 
bid, or doubles or redoubles when there has been no bid, he must 
substitute any proper call, and his partner must pass at every 
subsequent turn. 


Other Improper Calls—If a player bids more than seven, or 
makes another call when legally required to pass, he is deemed 
to have passed and the offending side must pass at every subse- 
quent turn; if they become the defenders, declarer may require 
or forbid the opening lead of a specified suit. 

Doubly Improper Call—If a player makes a call subject to pen- 
alty under two or more “improper calls” sections, either section 
may be applied but not beth. 


Call after the Auction Is Closed—A call made after the auctor 
is closed is canceled. If it is a pass by a defender, or any call by 


declarer or dummy, there is no penalty. If it is a bid, double or 
redouble by a defender, declarer may require or forbid the other — 


defender to lead a specified suit at his first turn to lead. 


Dummy’s Rights—Dummy may reply to a proper question re- 


garding fact or law, ask if a play constitutes a revoke, demand 
that a defender correct his revoke, draw attention to an irregu- 
larity, and warn any player against infringing a law. Dummy 


forfeits these rights if he looks at a card in another player's — 


hand. If dummy has forfeited his rights, and thereafter: 

(a) Is the first to draw attention to a defender’s irregularity, 
declarer may not enforce any penalty for the offense. 

(b) Warns declarer not to lead from the wrong hand, either 
defender may choose the hand from which declarer shall lead. 

(c) Is the first to draw attention to an unestablished revoke by 
declarer, either defender may require declarer to Substitute his 
highest or lowest correct card. 


Played Card—A.card is deemed to be played when named asone 
the player proposes to play, or when it touches the table after 


being detached from the remaining cards with apparent intent 


to play; a defender’s card so detached is also deemed to be 


played as soon as his partner sees its face. 


A player having named a card to be played may change aint : | 


designation if he does so practically in the same breath. 


A played card may not be withdrawn — as above, or as ig 


permitted after an irregularity. 
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Lead out of Turn—lIf declarer is required to retract a lead out of 
turn from the wrong hand, he must lead from the correct hand, 


-if he can, a card of the same suit; if it was a defender’s turn to 


_ lead, there is no penalty. 


x 


i 


If a defender is required to retract a lead out of turn, the card 
so led becomes a penalty card; or, if it is the other defender’s 
lead, declarer may prohibit the lead of that suit. 

A lead out of turn may be treated by the opponents as a cor- 
rect lead. It must be so treated if the non-offending side plays 
a card before attention is drawn to the irregularity. 


Premature Play—lIf a defender leads to the next trick before his 


_ partner has played to the current trick, or plays out of rotation 


before his partner has played, declarer may require the of: 
fender’s partner to play his highest card of the suit led, his lowest 
card of the suit led, or a card of another specified suit. 

If declarer has played from both his hand and dummy, a de- 
fender is not subject to penalty for playing before his partner. 


Inability to Play as Required—lIf a player is unable to lead or 
play as required to comply with a penalty (for lack of a card of 
a required suit, or because of the prior obligation to follow suit) 
he may play any card. The penalty is deemed satisfied, except in 
the case of a penalty card. 


Failure to Comply with a Penalty—lIf a player is able to lead or 
play a penalty card or a card or suit specified by an opponent in 
conformity with an agreed penalty, but instead plays an incorrect 
card, he must correct the error on demand and the erroneous card 
becomes a penalty card. But if the offender’s side has played an- 
other card after the erroneous card, the latter stands as played, 
and the offending side is penalized as for an established revoke. 


Playing before a Penalty is Enforced—If declarer plays from 
either hand before enforcing a lead or play penalty, he is deemed 
to waive the penalty. If a defender plays to a lead out of turn by 
declarer or dummy, after correction has been demanded, such 
lead becomes a penalty card. 

Exposed Cards—Declarer is never subject to penalty for ex- 
posure of a card. Intentional exposure of declarer’s hand is 
treated as a claim or concession of tricks. : 

_ A defender’s card is exposed if it is faced on the table or if 


: partner sees its face before he is entitled to in the normal course 


of play. Such a card must be left face up on the table and be- 
comes a penalty card (unless another penalty is provided). 


- Penalty Cards—A penalty card must be played at first legal op- 


portunity, whether in leading, following suit, trumping or dis- 
carding. The play of a penalty card is always subject to the 
obligation to follow suit or to comply with a lead or play penalty. 

If a defender has two or more penalty cards that he can legally 
play, declarer may designate which one is to be played. 


- Defender Exposing his Hand—If a defender improperly exposes 


his remaining cards, declarer may treat all the remaining cards 
of either defender as penalty cards. , 
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Revoke Defined—A revoke is the act of playing a card of another 
suit, when able to follow suit to a lead. 


Inquiry Regarding Revoke—Any player, including dummy, may 
ask whether a play constitutes a revoke and may demand that 
an opponent correct a revoke. A claim of revoke does not war- 
rant inspection of turned tricks, prior to the end of play, except 
by consent of both sides. pie 


Correcting a Revoke—A player must correct his revoke if aware 

of it before it becomes established. A revoke card withdrawn by 

a defender becomes a penalty card. The non-offending side may : 
withdraw any cards pieyes after the revoke but before attention. 

was drawn to it. 


Established Revoke—A revoke becomes established when a 
member of the offending side leads or plays to a subsequent trick 
(or terminates play by a claim or concession). 

When a revoke becomes established, the revoke trick stands 
as played (unless it is the twelfth trick as below). 


Revoke Penalty—In penalty for established revoke, two tricks 
(if available) are transferred at.the end of play from the revok- a 
ing side to the opponents. This penalty is paid from tricks won — 
by the revoking side after its first revoke, including the revoke 
trick. If only one trick is available, the penalty is satisfied by 
transferring one trick; if no trick is available, there is no 
penalty. B's 
There is no penalty for a subsequent established revoke in the 
same suit by the same player. 
A transferred trick ranks for all scoring purposes as a trick ga 
won in play by the side receiving it. ani 


Revokes Not Subject to Penalty—A revoke made in the twelfth “is 
trick must be corrected, without penalty, if discovered before 
the cards have been mixed together. A revoke not discovered 
until the cards have been mixed is not subject to penalty, nor is 

a revoke by any faced hand (dummy, or a defender’s hand faced 

in consequence of a claim by declarer). Failure to play a penalty 
‘card is not subject to the penalty for an established revoke. 


Trick Appropriated in Error—No matter who gathers in a trick, 
it is scored to the credit of the side that played the winning card. 


Defective Trick—If a hand plays too many cards to a trick or no 
card, the error must be. corrected if attention is drawn to the ir- 
regularity before a player of each side has played to the next 
trick. A card withdrawn by a defender becomes a penalty card. 
If the irregularity is noticed too late for correction, the defective 
trick stands as played, and: 

(a) A hand with too few cards does not play to the final trick 
(or tricks), and if it wins a trick with its last card, the lead passes 
in rotation. a 

(b) A hand with too many cards forthwith faces and adds to — 4 
the defective trick (without changing its ownership) a card te 
could properly have played to it. 
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Concession of a Trick that Cannot Be Lost—The concession of a 
trick that cannot be lost by any play of the cards is void if atten- 
tion is drawn to the error before the cards have been mixed to- 
gether. If a player concedes a trick he has in fact won (as by 
claiming nine tricks when his side has already won ten) the con- 
cession is void, and if the score has been entered it may be cor- 
rected as provided below. 


Declarer Claiming or Conceding Tricks—If declarer intention- 
ally exposes his hand, claims or concedes one or more of the re- 
maining tricks, or otherwise suggests that play be curtailed, he 
must place his hand-face up on the table and forthwith make any 
statement that may be necessary to indicate his intended play. 

If a defender disputes declarer’s claim, declarer must play on, 
adhering to any statement of intentions, and in any matter not 
covered he may not, if a defender objects: 

(a) Lead a trump while either defender has a trump. . 

(b) Take any finesse in the suit led or in trumping. That is, 
unless he announced his intention to do so when he made his 
claim, he may not make a play that will lose a trick if a certain 
card lies in the hand of one defender and not the other. 

Following curtailment of play by declarer, a defender may 
suggest a play to his partner and may expose his hand. 
Defender Claiming or Conceding Tricks—A defender may show 
any or all of his cards to declarer to establish a claim or conces- 
sion. A claim made in any other manner may be liable to penalty 
for giving partner improper information. A concession of tricks 
by a defender is not valid unless his partner accedes. 
Correcting the Score—A proved or admitted error in any score 
may be corrected at any time before the rubber score is agreed, 
except as follows. An error made in entering or failing to enter 
a part score, or in omitting a game or in awarding one, may not 
be corrected after the last card of the second succeeding deal has 
been dealt (unless a majority of the players consent). 

There is no redress for a call made relying on an erroneous 
entry or omission in the score.- 

Effect of Incorrect Pack—Scores made as a result of hands 
played with an incorrect pack are not affected by the discovery 
of the imperfection after the cards have been mixed together. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
of Most Frequent Irregularities and Penalties 
In all the following examples, the four players at the bridge 
table are designated as South, declarer; North, dummy; West 
and Hast, defenders. Their relative positions are: | 
= - NORTH (Dummy) 
WEST EAST 
SOUTH (Declarer) 


Lead out of Turn—West should make the opening lead, but East 
Jeads the } 7. South may say to West, “Lead anything but a 
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diamond.” West may lead any spade, heart, or club; and East 
picks up the © 7 and puts it in his hand. Or South may permit 
West to make any lead he pleases, but in this case 4 7 becomes 
a penalty card: East must place it face up on the table in front 
of him and leave it there. The first time he can legally lead or 
play it he must do so, subject only to his duty to follow suit. 

If, after East’s out-of-turn opening lead, South had inadvert- 
ently exposed his hand, the lead would have stood, South’s hand 


would have become the dummy, and North would have become © 


the declarer. } 


In another case, North makes an opening lead, thinking that 


West has won the contract. But South is the actual declarer. 
North’s card is put back in his hand. There is no penalty against 
the declaring side for exposing cards, since the information so 
given can be utilized only by the opponents. 


Declarer Leads from Wrong Hand—North (dummy) won the 
last trick, but South (declarer) leads the 4 K. West says, “The 
lead isin dummy.” South replaces the Q\ K in his own hand and 
must lead a spade from dummy. When South plays to that trick, 
he does not have to play the 4 K if he has another spade he pre- 
fers to play. (If dummy had not held a spade, South could have 
led any card from dummy.) = 
West could accept the out-of-turn lead of the 4 K, if he wished, 
by following to it at once, before either he or Hast made any 
remark about its irregularity. 
Revoke Corrected—South leads } 6. West has some diamonds, 
but he plays & 9. Dummy plays © K and East plays © 3. At thi 
juncture West says, “Wait, I have a diamond.” : : 
There is time for West to correct his revoke, because it is not 
established—neither West nor East has led or played to the next 
trick. 
West must leave the & 9 face up on the table as a penalty card. 
He may play any diamond he wishes, and he elects to play © A. 
Now declarer may retract his play of the © K from dummy and 
substitute a small diamond. But East may not change his card 
on the trick. ; 
Im another case, South (the declarer) revokes and notices his 
error in time for correction. He replaces the revoke card in his 
hand, without penalty, and follows suit with any card he chooses. 
Revoke Established—South leads 4 K. West has a spade, but 
plays Y 7. East wins the trick with the 4 A and leads a heart. 
It is now too late for West to correct his revoke. East, a “mem- 
ber of the offending side,” has led to the next trick and the revoke 


is established. Play proceeds normally, and let us suppose that 


East-West win one more trick. 


South’s contract was two spades,_and when play is ended he 
has won eight tricks. But, as the revoke penalty, he may take 


two of East-West’s tricks and transfer them to his pile. Tha 


gives him ten tricks in all. He scores 60 below the line for making _ 


two spades, and 60 above the line for two overtricks. Note that 


South does not get game for making ten tricks at spades. He bid — 
only two spades, and that is all he can score toward game. Tricks 
ne . 


Are 
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transferred as the result of a revoke penalty are scored exactly 
as though won in play. If South, having bid two spades, had won 
ten tricks without the revoke, he could not have made game; 
therefore he cannot make game as a result of the revoke penalty. 
Finally, take a case in which West revokes, and East, who 
wins the trick, establishes the revoke by leading to the next 
- trick; play continues, but East-West do not win another trick. 
After the play is completed, South may take only one trick 
as the revoke penalty—the trick on which the revoke occurred. 
He is not entitled to any trick the defenders won before the 
revoke occurred, because obviously the revoke could have had 
nothing to do with how such tricks were won. 
Should the Laws Be Enforced ?—Serious bridge players enforce 
all penalties for irregularities, with no hard feelings. Informal 
players sometimes feel that it is “unsporting” to-do so, though 
it would seem more unsporting for the offending side to wish to 
gain any advantage from its own error. If every player cheer- 
fully and voluntarily insists on paying the penalty when he 
breaches the law, a more pleasant game will be possible. Never- 
theless it is not wise to invoke the laws in a game in which it is 
not the custom to do so; a temporary and slight disadvantage is 
rather to be suffered than a reputation for poor sportsmanship. 


PROPRIETIES IN BRIDGE 


The dealer should refrain from looking at the bottom card 
before completing the deal. 

The other players should refrain from touching or looking at 
their cards until the deal is completed. 

In calling, say “Pass” (avoid “I Pass’’ or “No bid’); “One 
heart” (avoid “I bid a heart”); “One no-trump” (avoid “one 
without’); “Double” (avoid “double four spades’); ‘Six spades’ 
(avoid “I bid a little slam at spades”). 

A player should refrain from—Calling with special emphasis, 
inflection or intonation; making a call with undue delay which 
may result in conveying improper information to partner; in- 
dicating in any way approval or disapproval of partner’s call or 
play; making a remark or gesture or asking a question from 
which an inference may be drawn; attracting attention to the 
score, except for his own information; calling attention to the 
number of tricks needed to complete or defeat the contract; pre- 
paring to gather a trick before all four hands have played to it; 
detaching a card from his hand before it is his turn to lead or 
_ play; watching the place in a player’s hand from which he draws 
‘a card. 

Do not allow partner’s hesitation or mannerism to influence a 
call, lead, or play. It is proper to draw inferences from an oppo- 
nent’s gratuitous acts, but at one’s own risk. g ss 
It is proper to keep silent in regard to irregularities com- 
mitted by one’s own side, but it is improper to’infringe any law 
of the game deliberately. ; ae : 

It is improper to employ any convention whose significance ig 
known to partner but has not been announced to the opponents, 
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Outline of the Culbertson System 


(Authorized outline of the Culbertson System of Bidding as tabulated for refer- 
ence in ‘“‘Culbertson’s Summary (Bidding and Play)”; arranged for self- 
instruction with practice drills in ‘‘Culbertson’s Self-Teacher”’; explained in 
text-book form in ‘“‘Contract Bridge for Everyone’; and exhaustively analyzed 
in ‘‘The Gold Book—Contract Bridge Complete’’; all by Ely Culbertson, published 
and copyright 1948 by The John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia.) 


Bidding Valuation—Most bids depend on holding a certain num- 
ber of honor-tricks and biddable suits. An honor-trick is a card 
or combination of cards which may be expected to win a trick 
no matter what the final contract is and no matter which side 
plays the hand. A biddable suit is one strong enough to name as 
the intended trump suit when bidding. 


HONOR-TRICKS 
The Culbertson Standard Table 


Honor- A XK : 
tricks (A K Q= 2+ Honor-trieks) 


q lk Honor- 
oar tricks a ; Q 


Henor- Ace, K Q or K J 10 
trick (KQJorAJx = 1+ Honor-trick) 


lz Honor- K x, Q J x, or Q x and Q x oa | eden. 
trick (K J x=% + Honor-trick) ects | 
ae A Sinsleton: or Vor walle 
Any 2 plus values Q x not otherwise counted 
equal Jack, when held with a higher honor 
VY, Honor-trick and not otherwise counted ee 


BIDDABLE SUITS | q 


No suit is biddable which does not contain at least four cards 
including some minimum number of high cards. No suit is 
rebiddable which does not contain at least five cards. ae 


Qxxx K x x x Axxx 
(At least four cards headed by at least 
CONDITIONAL the queen; or any five cards no matter 
BIDDABLE nO owed 

May be bid in responding to partner’s — 
SUITS opening bid; and, in certain conditions, 


when opening the bidding (see Open. 
ing Bids). Should not be rebid. pa 


Se 
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QJxx KJxx AJxx 
REGULAR Qxxxx Ji0Oxxx 
BIDDABLE | (four cards headed by Q-J or better; 
five cards headed by Q or J-10.) 
SUITS May be bid once; should not be rebid 


unless partner has raised. 


QIJ9xx KJxxx 


REBIDDABLE mh Sc ae eae 
: (Five cards headed by Q-J-9, K-J, or bet- 
SUITS ter; or any six cards.) 
May be bid and then rebid once with- 
out support. 


-_- 


KQJUxxx QJxxxxx 

STRONG (Six cards headed by K-Q-J; seven 

REBIDDABLE cards headed by Q-J or K; or any eight 
4 cards.) 

SUITS May be rebid twice (or bid at the level 


of three) without support. 


OPENING BIDS 
Pass—Before the bidding has been opened, a player holding 2 


~ honor-tricks or less should usually pass. 


Opening Suit-bids of One—With 2 + honor-tricks, a player should 
bid one in a six-card major suit (4 or VY) if he has one; lacking 
such a suit he should pass. 

With 21% honor-tricks, bid one in a rebiddable suit. 

With 3 honor-tricks, bid one in a regular biddable suit; bid 
one in a conditional biddable suit if the hand contains two or 


-more biddable suits. 


With 3% to 4 henor-tricks, bid one in any biddable suit, or bid 
one no-trump (see requirements, below). Such a hand is too 


strong to pass. 


Choice of Suits—With two biddable suits of different lengths, 
bid the longer suit first; if they are of the same length, bid the 


- higher-ranking. Exception: With two four-card suits, one of 
- which is clubs, prefer to bid one club. For other exceptions, see 


Culbertson’s Summary, page 8. 
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Opening Suit-bids of Two—With 51% or more honor-tricks and a 
strong biddable suit; or 5 honor-tricks and a solid 6-card suit, or 
two very strong 5-card suits; or 4% honor-tricks and a solid — 
7-card or longer suit; open with a bid of two ina suit. Any sound 
two-bid must contain more honor-tricks than losers. An opening 
two-bid in a suit is a forcing bid and asks partner not to let the 
bidding die short of a game contract. 


Opening Suit-bids of Three or Four—These are preemptive bids 
made to shut out the opponents (discourage them from bidding). 
The bidder must have a strong rebiddable suit and must be able 
to win, without support, within two tricks of his contract if vul- 
nerable; within three tricks of his contract if not vulnerable. 
Such bids show weakness in honor-tricks and should not be 
made when one can make a one-bid. An opening three-bid in a 
minor suit should not be made in a suit weaker than K-Q-J-x-x-x 
or K-Q-X-X-X-X-x. | 
Opening No-Trump Bids—Open with one no-trump holding 34% 
to 4 honor-tricks (no more) with 4-3-3-3 distribution (four cards 
in one suit and three cards in each other suit) and a stopper (at — 
least Q-x-x, K or A) in each of three suits. 

Open with two no-trump with 5 to 5% honor-tricks and 
strength in all four suits. An opening three-no-trump bid prom- | 
ises 6 to 644 honor-tricks in all four suits. 


RESPONSES TO OPENING BIDS 


Adequate Trump Support—No raise should be given to partner’s 
suit without at least Q-x-x, J-10-x, K-x-x, A-x-x or any four 
trumps; unless partner has rebid the suit, in which case a raise 
may be given with Q-x, K-x, A-x or any three trumps. ~ : 
Responses to Suit-bids of One—With less than % honor trick: — 
Usually pass; but bid one in a seven-card major suit. 
With % honor-trick: Usually pass; but bid one in a six-card 
major suit. é 
With 1 honor-trick: Raise with four-card trump support; bid. 5 
One in a five-card suit; or pass. : 
With 1% honor-tricks: Bid one in a biddable suit; raise if 
holding adequate trump support; or bid one no-trump. i 
With 2 to 2% honor-tricks: Bid a biddable suit, even if a bid — 
of two is required; raise with adequate trump support. With 
four or more trumps and 2% honor-tricks a double raise may be 
given (that is, partner’s suit-bid may be jumped to three). 3 
With 3 to 3% honor-tricks: Bid a biddable suit, bid two no- — 
trump, or give a double raise if partner’s suit is a major. 
With 4 honor-tricks: Bid one trick more than necessary in a 3 
biddable suit (called a forcing takeout, and requiring partner — 
to continue bidding at least until a game contract is reached). 
(For exceptions and more detailed instructions see Culbert- 
son’s Summary, pages 14-16.) Be 


Responses to Opening Suit- bids of Two—Do not pass. Raise with me 
adequate trump support and 1 to 11%4 honor-tricks. Bid a higher- a 


_ 
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ranking 6-card major with, % honor-trick. Bid a higher-rank- 
ae ut with 1 honor-trick, or any biddable suit with 114 honor- 
ricks. 
With 1% honor-tricks and no biddable suit, jump to three no- 
trump. Lacking the requirements for any other response, bid 


_ two no-trump. 


Responses to Preemptive Bids—Raise a major-suit three-bid to 
four (game) with three winners; but over a minor-suit three-bid 
prefer to bid three no-trump if holding about 21% honor-tricks 


and a high honor in partner’s suit. Raise a major-suit four- 


Powe 


bid only to outbid the opponents, or when a slam seems sure. 


Responses to a One-No-Trump Bid—Raise partner’s opening one- 
no-trump bid to two with 2 honor-tricks, or with 114%4 honor-tricks 
and a 6-card minor suit. Raise to three no-trump with an extra 
honor-trick. Bid two of a 5-card major suit (forcing for one 
round) with about 2 honor-tricks. Jump to three of a suit witha 
sure game (remembering that partner’s no-trump bid showed 
3% honor-tricks and support for every suit). Jump to four ina 
Six-card or longer major suit with 114 to 2 honor-tricks. 

Responses to a Two-No-trump Bid—With % honor-trick, bid 
three in any five-card or longer major suit. With 1 honor-trick or 


more, raise to three no-trump or bid a suit. Any suit takeout is 
forcing. Two or more honor-tricks usually justify a slam try. 


BIDDING FOR GAME 


The Rule of Eight—Of the 13 tricks in any deal, from 8 to 8% are 
won by honor-tricks, so that the ratio of honor-tricks to low-card 
tricks is about 8 to 5. 

The 4-5-6 Table—Each partner may estimate the combined 
honor-trick holding of the partnership by adding his own honor- 
tricks to the honor-tricks partner has guaranteed by his bids. If 
the combined hands hold 4 to 4% honor-tricks they should be 


~ able to make a contract of one no-trump or two in their best suit. 


_ If they hold 5 to 5% honor-tricks they should be able to make 


game in a good major suit, but only a part-score at no-trump or 
in a minor suit. If they hold 6 honor-tricks they should be able to 
make game in no-trump. 

Rebids by Opening Hand—If partner makes a suit takeout of 
the opening bid, it is forcing and the opening bidder must rebid 


at least once. In rebidding: With a near-minimum hand (usually, 


314 honor-tricks or less), rebid a rebiddable suit; show a new 


- piddable suit; raise partner’s suit with adequate trump support; 


bid one no-trump (but not two); pass a one-no-trump takeout. 


With a stronger hand (usually, 4 or more honor-tricks), rebid 


two no-trump, give partner a double raise, bid a new suit, or 


jump to three in a strong rebiddable suit. Do not pass if partner’s 


K: response was a jump bid. If partner’s response was a single raise, 


the opening bidder should usually bid again if he has 4 honor- 


tricks, or 314 honor-tricks if his suit is a 5-card major, but should 


pass with less. 
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Count of Winners in Opening Hand—Honor combinations count 
at their full value, assuming only that outstanding high cards 
will be lost; thus, K-Q-J counts 2 winners, though it is only 1+ 
honor-trick. Any card over three in the trump suit, if partner 
has supported it, counts 1 winner. A side suit (non-trump) counts 
4% winner for a four-card length, 1 winner for a five-card length. 


Count of Winners in Responding Hand—Honor combinations 
count at their full value (see preceding paragraph). In partner’s 
suit, A, K or Q-J counts 1 winner; Q or J-10 counts % winner. 
In partner’s trump suit, count 4% winner for a four-card length, 
1 winner for a five-card length. If holding three-card trump sup- 
port, a void suit counts 2 winners, a singleton 1 winner, a double- 
ton 14% ,winner (count only one such value in any hand). If hold- 
ing four-card trump support, a void suit counts 3 winners, a sin- 
gleton 2 winners, a doubleton 1 winner. 


DEFENSIVE BIDDING 


Rule of Two and Three—Defensive bids, made when the other 
side has bid and when partner has not bid, are based on a count 
of winners. The bidder must be able to win, in his own hand, 
within two tricks of his bid if vulnerable; within three tricks if 
not vulnerable. 


Overcalls of Opponents’ Bids—Overcall if holding the required 
winners, including 14% to 3 + honor-tricks and a five-card or 
longer suit. An overcall at the one-level may occasionally be 
made in a four-card suit. 


Jump Overcalls—With 3% honor-tricks and a strong rebiddable 
suit, or two strong five-card or longer suits, overcall the oppo- 
nent’s bid with a jump bid (as, two spades over one heart). 


Takeout Doubles—When partner has made no bid, a double of 
an opponent’s suit-bid of one, two or three, if the double is made 
at thé doubler’s first opportunity, asks partner to respond by 
bidding his best (usually, his longest) suit. To make a takeout 
double requires 3% or more honor-tricks and the doubler must 
be prepared to support any suit his partner bids, or safely to 
bid a suit of his own later. au 


No-trump Overcalls—To overcall an opponent’s one-bid with one. 
no-trump shows approximately the same sort of hand as an open- 
ing one-no-trump bid, including a sure stopper in the opponent’s 
suit. A no-trump overcall of two shows the same type of hand 
but must have one more winner. 


Preemptive Overcalls—An overcall which is a jump of more 
than one trick (as, three spades over an opponent’s one heart) 
is a preemptive bid equivalent to an opening preemptive bid. 


Overcalling in the Opponents’ Suit—To bid the opponents’ suit 
shows the ace or.a void in that suit, together with a powerful 
hand. If partner has not yet bid, this overcall acts as a gigantic 
takeout double, and is forcing; partner must respond. If partner 
has previously bid, the overcall is forcing to game and suggests 
a possible slam. ‘ 
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Penalty Doubles—A double of any no-trump bid (including one 
no-trump) and any other double which is not a takeout double 
(see above) is a penalty double. It is made in the expectation 
that the opponents’ contract will be defeated. Partner is ex- 
pected to pass, but should take out a double of one no-trump if 
he has a weak hand including a five-card or longer suit. 


SLAM BIDDING © | 


Culbertson 4-5 No-trump Convention—When it appears likely 
that the combined hands have enough winners to make a slam, 
a bid of four no-trump is a forcing bid which shows (a) three 
aces; or (b) two aces plus the king of a suit previously bid by 
either partner. Partner must respond so as to show his own aces: 
(a) He must bid five no-trump if he has two aces, or one ace 
and the kings of all bid suits; (b) with only one ace, he bids 
the suit of the ace or jumps to six in the best trump suit; 
(c) with a void suit, he bids the suit of which he is void; (d) with 
no ace or void he signs off by bidding five in the lowest-ranking 
suit previously bid by either partner. : 


Blackwood Slam Convention—A four-no-trump bid is forcing, 
provided either member of the bidder’s side has previously made 
any bid in a suit. The bidder of four no-trump tells nothing about 
his own hand, but requires his partner to respond as follows: 
- Five clubs holding no ace; five diamonds holding any one ace; 
five hearts holding any two aces; five spades holding any three 

- aces; five no-trump holding all four aces. 

If the four-no-trump bidder, after the response, bids five no- 
trump, he requires his partner te respond: Six clubs holding no 
king; six diamonds holding any one king; six hearts holding 

any two kings; six spades holding any three kings; .six no-trump 
holding all four kings. 


CONVENTIONAL LEADS 
Culbertson Standard Table 


a (Condensed from Culbertson’s Summary) 
LEAD AT LEAD AT 
HOLDING IN SUIT SUIT BIDS NO-TRUMP 
A-K-Q alone or with others K, then Q K, then Q 
A-K-J-x-xX-x-X K, then A *A, then K 
A-K-J-x-x or A-K-x-x (-x) K, then A Fourth best 
A-Q-J-x-x Q 
— A-Q-10-9 At 10 
— A-Q-x-x (=x) A Fourth best 
» A-J-10-x Af J 
A-10-9-x A 10 
A-X-X-X (-x) A Fourth best 
A-K-X K K 
_ A-K alone A. Kt 
-. K-Q-J alone or with others OG then J = then Q 


; _K-Q-10 alone or with others 


g 
— 
ee 


/ 
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LEAD AT LEAD AT 

HOLDING IN SUIT SUIT BIDS NO-TRUMP 
K-Q-x-x (-x-x) K Fourth best 
K-Q alone i K K 
K-J-10 alone or with others a J 
K-10-9-x 10 10 
Q-J-10 or Q-J-9 alone or with others Q Q 
Q-J-x or Q-J Q Q 
Q-J-8-x (four or more) Q Fourth best 
Q-10-9 alone or with others 10 10 
J-10-9 or J-10-8 alone or with others J J 
J-10-x or J-10 J J 
J-10-x-x or more J Fourth best 
10-9-8 or 10-9-7, alone or with others 10 10 
10-9-x-x (-x) 10 Fourth best 
K-J-x-x (-x-x) Fourth best Fourth best 
Any other four-card or longer 

suit not listed above Fourth best Fourth best 

LEADS IN PARTNER’S BID SUIT 
LEAD AT LEAD AT 

HOLDING IN SUIT SUIT BIDS NO-TRUMP 
A-x, K-x, Q-x, J-x, 10-x 

or any other doubleton High card High card 
J-10-x, 10-x-x or X-x-x Highest Highest 
A-J-x, A-x-x, K-J-x, K-x-x, Highest Lowest 

Q-10-x, Q-x-x, J-x-x 
Q-J-x-(-x) Q QS 
A-x-x-x or better A Fourth best 
K-Q-x(-x) K K 
Any other 4 or more cards Fourth best Fourth best 


*The lead of the ace of an unbid suit at a no-trump contract requests partner 
to follow suit with his highest card of the suit led, even the king or queen, unlesg 
dummy reveals that the play of such a card would sacrifice an eventual trick, 

FUsually not a good lead at this contract. 


Party Bridge 
Pointers for Hostesses 


The host or hostess should make all decisions as to what form 
of Bridge is to be played. She should tell her guests at what 
table they are to play and what form of Bridge (regular Rubber 
Bridge, Pivot Bridge, Progressive Bridge, etc.) is to be played. 
She should consider the probable desires of her guests, but 
should not consult them. Leaving such decisions to the guests 
themselves, in an overzealous desire to please them, usually ~ 
serves only to make them uncomfortable and may even cause 
arguments and disagreements among them. 

The Bridge party may be either a casual (unplanned) one, or 
one to which invitations have been issued in advance and to. 
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which the guests have come expressly for the purpose of play- 
ing Bridge. 

The Casual Game—When a Bridge game or party is not planned 
in advance, there are seldom more guests than will make up a 


_ single table, or at most two tables (eight players). 


Four, five or six players may play a “cut-in” game at one table. 
The host or hostess should play in the game; the guests will not 
mind sitting out in their proper turns, and it is embarrassing to 
them if the hostess insists on sitting out. 

If the group includes a husband and wife who may not wish 
to play against each other, the hostess may suggest a “set match” 


-in which the couple are always partners; in a five- or six-hand 


game, there may be a “semi-set match” in which the couples are 
partners whenever they are both in the game at the same time. 
The hostess should not make this suggestion, however, if the 
married couple are better players than the other guests, or if 
they are thought to be. When there are two tables, husband and 


. wife should be at different tables. 


If one player is better than the others, Pivot Bridge (page 43) 
should be suggested, so that everyone will have equal opportun- 
ity to play with the better player. 

With siz players, it is advisable to set up a second card table 
and provide cards so that the two players who are sitting out 
may amuse themselves by playing a two-hand game such as 


Gin Rummy or Russian Bank while waiting for the rubber to 


end. 


Seven players are the most inconvenient number. They cannot 
very well all play in the same Bridge game. It may be best to 


try to arrange some game in which all seven can play at once, 
“instead of Bridge. Another possibility is for four of the players 
to make up a regular Bridge game while the other three play a 


three-hand Bridge game. But if all wish to play regular Bridge 
and must be given equal opportunity to play, it is possible in the 
course of five rubbers for everyone to have played three rubbers 
and sat out two (except the hostess, who will have played only 
two rubbers). 5 

Eight players make two tables of Bridge. The hostess should 
arrange the placing of the players at the respective tables. If all 
are married couples, it is usually wiser to split them up than to 
have any couple at the same table. If four of the players are 
quite good and the other four weaker, the four good players 
should be put together; but the reason for the grouping should 


not be mentioned. The original groupings should remain intact 


throughout the evening; players do not shift from one table to 


the other. 


The Planned Bridge Party—When guests are invited to play 
Bridge, the hostess can decide in advance how many guests she 


_ will have and what form of the game is to be played. It may be 


\s 


best merely to play Rubber Bridge, as described in the preceding 


paragraphs; serious players may wish to play Duplicate Bridge 


in one of its forms (page 48); but the most popular form of Party” 


Bridge for two tables or more is Progressive Bridge. 
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Hints to the Hostess—Place the tables in as nearly circular ar- 
rangement as possible so that in moving from one table to 
another the guests will never have difficulty finding their next 
table. ; 

Each table should have its number conspicuously placed on 
it, and should be provided with at least two score-pads and 
pencils, and with two unopened packs of cards; it is most proper 
if the cards at all tables are of the same quality. é 

Prepare the tally cards in advance. Some tally cards have the 
“table and couple numbers” printed on them; others must be 
properly marked with pen or pencil. Two separate piles of tally 
cards should be made (of different-colored tallies); each pile 
should contain one tally for each table and couple number; thus, 
a card marked “Table 1—Couple 1” in each pile. As the guests 
arrive, each lady draws a card from one pile, and each gentle- 
man from the other pile, so that (if there are equal numbers of 
ladies and gentlemen) the game will begin with a mixed couple 
as partners at each table. 

When all guests are seated, make a clear announcement of the 
rules of the game (a specimen announcement is given below). — 

Provide at least: A prize for the highest score and a “booby” 
prize for the lowest score; at mixed parties, there should be two 
prizes for each, one for the ladies and one for the gentlemen; 
at unmixed parties there should be a prize for the second-. 
highest score, but no second booby prize. Special prizes may 
be offered for the first slam bid and made, the most slams, the 
highest score in any round, etc. 

~The Progressive Bridge Laws (next page) say that each player 
must subtract his opponents’ score from his own after each 
round is completed. This is the only logical way to determine 
the winner, but it is usually unpopular. Since it is the duty of 
the hostess to please her guests, it is usually wiser for the hostess 
to let each player score all the points she makes. 

But whatever the scoring system, insist that each player enter 
her opponents’ score for each round on her tally card, as well as 
her own. At the end of the game, add up the “My Score” totals 
on all the cards, and the “Opponents’ Score” totals on all the 
cards; unless these totals are the same, there is an error in 
addition or in entering a score on one of the tallies. When the 
prizes are valuable, it is worth while checking to see where the © 
error occurred, to make sure the prize is not given to the wrong 
person because of a scoring error. 

When it appears that all tables but one have finished, walk 
to that table so that the progression may be called just as soon 
as the last deal is finished and while those players are adding 
and entering their scores. ? 

Urge the guests to call you when there is any irregularity for 
which a penalty is demanded. When angry arguments arise, it 
is no crime for the hostess to make compromises so that each 
side gets the full score it would have had if the irregularity had 
never occurred. te 

There may be exactly as many rounds as there is time for. 
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About twenty minutes before she wants the game to end, the 

' hostess may say, when calling the progression, “This will be the 
last round. At the end of this round, add up your scores, write 
your names on your tallies, and bring them to me.” 

The following is a specimen announcement that the hostess 

- may make before the game begins, with such changes as the 
circumstances require: 

“For this first round, the two ladies draw for deal; high deals. 
After the first round, the visiting lady—the one who has just 
come to the table—will deal. 

“You will play four deals in each round, one by each player. 
If a hand is passed out, it is not dealt over—each side simply 
scores zero for that deal. 

“On the first deal, neither side is vulnerable; on the next two 
deals, the dealer’s side is vulnerable and the other side is not; 

_ on the last deal, both sides are vulnerable. 

“After the fourth deal, add up your scores, but wait till I call 
the progression. Then the couple with the high score at each 
table will move to the next table and change partners, except 

at Table 1, where the couple with the high score will remain 
and not change partners, and the losing couple will go to Table 
(the table with the highest number). 

“You get 500 points extra for game in one hand, vulnerable; 
300 points extra for game in one hand, not vulnerable; and 50 
points extra when you bid and make a contract which is not 

me. 

“Doubling and redoubling are permitted, but no one may score 
more than 1,000 points in a single hand, except by bidding and 
making a slam. 

“Please call me if there is anything you do not understand.” 

Before planning or starting the game, the hostess should care- 

- fully read the Laws of Progressive Bridge and be sure that she 
understands them. 


Z The Laws of Progressive Bridge 


(Copyright, 1935, by National Laws Commission. Reprinted by permission.) 


1. Arrangement of Tables—The game is played by two or more 
tables of four players each. The tables are numbered consecu- 
_ tively from Table No.1 to the highest number. 

Comment: It is customary to provide each table with two 
decks of cards having different backs. The tables should be num- 
bered conspicuously for the convenience of the players, and each 
one should be provided with one or more pencils and a score 

_ pad showing contract scoring. 
2. Tally Cards—Prior to the beginning of play, the game director 
or committee prepares individual tally cards, one for each player. 
- Bach tally card bears a table number and designates a position 
_ (North, South, East, or West) at the table. 


mis 
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The tally cards may be drawn at random by the players or 
assigned by the game director, as he prefers. When play is called, 
each player takes the position assigned by his tally card. 

’ Comment: At mixed parties it is customary to arrange the 
tallies and seat assignments so that a gentleman will always have 
a lady as a partner and vice versa. This is accomplished by hav- 
ing tallies of two different kinds or colors, one for the ladies and 
the other for the gentlemen. 

3. A Round—A round consists of four deals, one by each player. 
When all tables are through play, the game director gives a 
signal and the players move to their positions for the next round 
according to the type of progression used. 

Comment: Each round should take about 20 minutes and the 
average session of play is from 6 to 7 rounds. 


4. A Deal Passed Out—Only four hands are dealt at each table, 
one by each player. If a deal is passed out (that is, if all four © 


_ players pass at their first opportunity to declare), the deal passes ~ | 


to the left and both sides score zero for that deal. 


5. Method of Progression—At the conclusion of each round, the 
winning pair at Table No. 1 remain and the losing pair move to 
the last table. At all tables except Table No. 1, the losers remain 
and the winners move up one table toward Table No. 1. 

Comment: The above is the standard method of progression, 
but this may be waived or altered to suit the wishes of the game 
director or the players. Special tallies may be arranged or ob- 
tained, assigning positions for each round in such a way as to 
give each player as wide a variety of partners as possible. An- 
other method is to have the ladies progress one way and the 
gentlemen the other way. 


6. Selection of Partners—At mixed parties, it is customary but 
not essential for a gentleman to play with a lady partner and — 
vice versa. If the standard method of progression is used, the 
visiting lady at each table becomes partner of the gentleman 
who remains. : 

If the players are all of the same sex, the four players at each 
table draw cards to determine partners at the start of each round. 
The two new arrivals at each table draw first, and the one draw- 

‘ing higher has choice of seats and is the first dealer. The one 
drawing lower sits at the left of the first dealer. The two players 
who remain at the table from the preceding round then draw, 
the higher becomes the partner. of the dealer. Thus all players 
change partners after each round. : 

Comment: Since the chief function of progressive bridge is 
Soeial, it is preferable to change partners at each round. How- | 
ever, if for some reason a pair contest is desired, the same part- 
nerships may be retained throughout by simply progressing as 
described in Law No.5 without changing partners at the next 
table. Another method is to have the original N-S pairs remain 
in the same positions throughout the game, and to have the 
E-W pairs progress one table at a time until they reach Table 
No. 1, and then go to the last table. In this case, the progression — 
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is followed. automatically, regardless. of which pair wins at 
- each table. 
7. Draw for Deal—Unless the dealer is already determined under 
Law No. 6, the four players at a table draw for first deal. The 
player who draws highest is the first dealer and may select. 
~ either deck. 


Progressive Bridge Scoring—Commeni: With the exceptions 
specifically mentioned below, the scoring for Progressive Bridge 
is exactly the same as for Rubber Bridge: 

Each deal is scored and recorded separately, and no trick points 
are carried over from one deal to the next. 

Game is 100 points for tricks bid and made in one deal. The 
game premium is 300 points, if not vulnerable, and 500 points 
if vulnerable, and it is allowed only when game is bid and made 
in one deal. ; 

A premium of 50 points is scored for making any contract less 
than game. This premium is in addition to the value of the tricks 
made. Premiums for a small and grand slam are allowed only 
if bid for. 

8. Scoring Limits—A side may not score more than 1,000 points 
in a single deal, except in the case of a slam contract fulfilled. 

Comment: It is not correct to prohibit doubles or redoubles. 
The limitation of penalties avoids the necessity of this restriction. 


9. Vulnerability—The first deal of each round shall be played 
and scored as if neither side were vulnerable. 

The second and third deals of each round shall be played and 
scored as if the dealer’s side were vulnerable and the other side 
not vulnerable. | 

The fourth deal of each round shall be played and scored as 
if both sides were vulnerable. 2 

Comment: This is the most desirable method of determining 
vulnerability in Progressive Bridge, but if preferred all deals 
may be played as though neither side were vulnerable, or all 

_ deals as though both sides were vulnerable. In any event, the 
~ method should be announced before play starts. 


10. Recording the Score—One of the four players at each table — 
is appointed to record the score, He enters the result of each deal 
on the score pad separately and, at the end of the round, totals 
all the points made by each side. 
He enters on the individual tally of each player the points made 
by that player’s side and also the points made by the opponents. 
Comment: Correctly designed tallies provide spaces to record 
both “My Score” and “Opponent’s Score.” It is important that 
both be entered on the tally, for otherwise the record would be 
meaningless. 
11. Computing Total Scores—At the conclusion of the game, 
each player totals his score. He also totals the scores of his 
- opponents, as recorded on his tally, and subtracts his opponents’ 
total from his own. The difference, plus or minus as the case 
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may be, is recorded in the space provided at the bottom of his 
tally. 

Coninent : Let us suppose that a player scores 2,460 points, 
and the opponents score 1,520 points against him. This makes 
his net score +940 for the entire session. On the other hand, if 
a player scores only 1,650 points, and the opponents score 1,940 
points against him, then his net score for the session is — 290 
points. Do not make the mistake of recording only plus scores, 
for that method gives false results, and is likely to lead to im- 
proper doubling and redoubling. 


12. Determining the Winner—The player with the largest plus 
score is the winner. Other players with plus scores rank in 
descending order followed by the players with minus scores, the 
one with the largest minus being last. 

Comment: The method of awarding prizes is left to the dis- 
cretion of the game director. At mixed parties it is usual to award 
one or more prizes to the highest ladies and one or more prizes 
to the highest gentlemen. 


PROGRESSIVE RUBBER BRIDGE 


Progressive Rubber Bridge is a variation of the usual pro- 
gressive game. It has proved increasingly popular, and may in 
time supplant the usual form. It follows the methods of pro- 
gression and change of partners described in the preceding laws, 
but the scoring is somewhat different. 

Under this arrangement it is preferable to play 6 or 8 deals 
to a round, or to fix the length of a round by a definite time 
limit—say 30 minutes. If the length of a round is determined by 
a time limit, arry deal which has been started before time is up 
may be completed, but no new hand may be dealt. 

Rubber scoring is used. [See the scoring instructions on pages 
19-21.] As many rubbers as possible are completed during the 
time allotted. A rubber completed in two games carries a bonus 
of 700 points. A three-game rubber carries a bonus of 500 points. 
If a side has won one game toward a rubber and the other side 
side has not won a game, 300 points are allowed for the single 
game won. If a rubber is unfinished and one side has made one 
or more part-score contracts in an unfinished game, but the other 
side has made no part-score in that game, the side with the part- 
score(s) adds 50 points to its score. 

Vulnerability is determined by the state of the score and not 
~ according to Law No.9 in the Progressive Code. A side is vul- 
nerable when it has won a game and remains vulnerable until 
the conclusion of that rubber. However, vulnerability lapses at 
the conclusion of a round and a new rubber is started at the 
beginning of each new round. i 

At the end of a round each player enters on his tally only his 
net gain or loss—not his total score. At the end of the session 
these net gains and losses are totalled and the player’s final 


score, plus or minus as the case may be, is entered at the bottom 
of this tally. 
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[If each side is permitted to enter all the points it has scored, 
without subtracting its opponents’ score; and if each side has 
scored a game toward an unfinished rubber, then each side adds 
300 points to its score; and if each side has a part-score in an 
unfinished game of an unfinished rubber, then each side adds 

_ 50 points to its score.] 


The Laws of Pivot Bridge 


ie i} 
(Copyright, 1935, by National Laws Commission. Reprinted by permission.) 


Pivot bridge is played by four (or five) players at a table. 
_ This form may be used for a single table or for large gatherings 
in which it is desirable to have each table play as a separate — 
unit without progression by the players. 
. The game is so arranged that each player plays with each other 
player at his table both as partner and opponent. There are two 
_ methods of play: first, four deals may be played to a round, one 
deal by each player, and the players change partners at the end 
of each four deals; second, rubbers may be played, and the 
players change partners at the end of each rubber. 
If four deals to a round are played, the scoring is exactly the 
same as in Progressive Bridge; if rubbers are played, the scoring 
is exactly the same as in Rubber Bridge. The laws given below 
explain only the method of rotation in changing partners, not 
scoring, vulnerability, etc., which are covered elsewhere. 
1. Draw for Partners—The players draw cards for partners and 
deal and for a choice of seats and deck. The player who draws 
highest is the first pivot, and he deals first and has the choice of 
seats and decks. The player who draws second highest is the 
_ pivot’s first partner; the player who draws third highest sits at 
_ the pivot’s left during the first round; the player who draws 
fourth sits at the pivot’s right; and if a fifth player is present, 
~he does not participate in the first round or rubber. 


- 


2. Changing Partners (For 4 Players)—During the first three 
rounds or rubbers, the players change positions as indicated in 


the following diagram: 


2 3 as ta ? 
E ; 3 
isi a 1 
: ist round 2nd round 8rd round 


After the third round or rubber, the players again cut for posi- 
tion and partners. 


—— 
3 
S 
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3. Changing Partners (For Five Players)—If five players desire 
to play at the same table, they may be accommodated in this 
- manner: 

For the first round or rubber, the players take the positions 
indicated by their draw for position under Law No. 1. For rounds 
of one to five, they take the positions indicated in the following 
diagram: 


2 5 4 
3 4 2 3 5 2 
1 1 1 
5 out 4 out 3 out 
1st 2nd 3rd 
3 4 
4 5 3 5 
pepe ea Jig DE 
2 out 1 out 
4th 5th 


At the end of each five rounds, the players again draw for 
positions and partners. 

Comment: This arrangement permits each player to play with 
each other player once as partner and twice as opponent, and 
each player sits out one round in turn. 


4. Determining the Winner—At the completion of each round 
or rubber, the player enters on his tally both his own score and 
that of his opponents. Each player totals his own and his oppo- 
nents’ scores separately and records the difference, plus or minus 
as the case may be, at the bottom of his tally. The player having 
the highest plus score is the winner and the others rank in 
descending order according to their scores. 


_ 
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Duplicate Bridge 


_. Duplicate Bridge is the only form of the game played in tour- 
naments, but is equally adapted to play in homes and clubs. It 
is considered the supreme test of skill among card games. The 
following description and the laws of the game are condensed, by 
permission, from The Laws of Duplicate Contract Bridge, © 1949 
_ by the National Laws Commission of the American Contract 
Bridge League. 


Number of Players—Four players in two partnerships may play 
Replay Duplicate. Eight or more players may play a pair game, 
an individual game, or a team-of-four match. 


Equipment—A set of duplicate boards, or trays, and one pack of 
cards for each board. Each tray has four pockets, corresponding 
to the compass points, for holding the hands of the respective 
players. The face of each tray is marked with an arrow pointing 
toward one pocket, and with an indication of the dealer and vul- 
-nerability. There should be at least 16 boards to a set, numbered 
consecutively, with dealer and vulnerability as follows: 


Dealer Vulnerability 
N—1, 5, 9,13 Neither—1, 8, 11, 14 
E—2, 6, 10, 14 N-S only—2, 5, 12, 15 
S—3, 7, 11, 15 E-W only—3, 6, 9, 16 

Ww—4, 8, 12, 16 . Both—4, 7, 10, 13 


Boards numbered 17 to 32, if used, correspond to boards 1 to 
16 respectively except in their identifying numbers. 


Shuffle and Deal—Any player, in the presence of an opponent or 
of the tournament director, prepares a board by shuffling the 
pack of cards and dealing it, one card at a time face down, into 
four packets, each of which he inserts in a pocket of the dupli- 
cate board. 


The Auction—The arrow on the board is pointed in the direction 
of the room designated as North. Each player takes the hand 
from the pocket nearest him, and counts his cards to make sure 
he has thirteen. The player designated as dealer calls first, and 
the auction proceeds as described on page 16 until the contract 
is determined. There is no redeal when a hand is passed out. 


The Play—The opening lead, exposure of dummy, and subse- 
quent play are as described on page 17, except: After a trick is 
completed, each player retains possession of his card and places 
it face down on the table directly in front of him, pointed length- 
wise toward the partners who won the trick. Declarer plays 
dummy’s cards by naming or touching them, and dummy turns 
them and keeps them in front of him. 

Scoring—The score of each board is independent of the scores 
of the other boards, and trick points scored on one board cannot 
count toward game on a subsequent board. No rubber premium 
is scored. Instead the following premiums are scored: ; 
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Declarer’s Side 


Vulnerable Not Vulnerable 
For bidding and making a game / : 
contract 500 is 300 - 
For making a contract of less 
than game 50 50 


If match-point scoring is used to determine the winner of the 
game, there is no premium for holding honors in one hand. 

In other respects the scoring of each board follows the schedule 
shown on page 20. 


Determining the Winner—Match-point scoring is always used in 
individual games, is most often used in pair games, and may be 
used in team-of-four games or replay games. Cumulative (or 
“total point’) scoring may be used in pair and team-of-four 
games. These methods are explained on pages 52 and 53. 


IRREGULARITIES IN DUPLICATE BRIDGE 


‘Rubber Bridge and Duplicate Bridge are governed by the same 


laws so far as the nature of the two games makes it possible. The 
procedure described on pages 16 to 18, and the penalties and 
rectifications of irregularities described on pages 22 to 27, govern 
in Duplicate Bridge except as provided below. 


Tournament Director—One person, who may be a player, must 
be appointed to conduct and-supervise the game or tournament. 
His duties include: listing the entries; selecting suitable move- 
ments and conditions of play; maintaining discipline; admin- 
istering the laws; assessing penalties and assigning adjusted 
scores; collecting and tabulating results. =i 


Drawing Attention to an Irregularity—The Director must be 
summoned as soon as attention is drawn to an irregularity. Play- 
ers do not have the right to assess or waive penalties on their 
Own initiative. 


Adjusted’ Score—The Director may assign an adjusted score 
when the laws provide no penalty which will fully indemnify a 
non-offending contestant for an opponent’s irregularity, or when 


no rectification can be made that will permit normal play of the 
board; but may not assign an adjusted score on the ground that 


the penalty provided by the laws is unduly severe or unduly 


advantageous to the non-offending side. An adjusted score may 


be assigned by altering the total-point score on the board, or by 
the assignment of zero or more match-points. Penalty points may 
be assessed against the offending side, indemnity points given 
to the non-offending side; these need not balance. 


Bidding and Playing Conventions—A player may make any call 
or play (including an intentionally misleading call such as a 


“psychic” bid) except that he may not make a call or play based | 


on a partnership understanding unless the opposing pair may 
reasonably be expected to understand its meaning, or unless his 


side has announced its use before either member has looked at — 


Be . , 


ee ee 
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his hand. If the Director decides that a pair has been damaged 
through its opponents’ failure to make such announcement, he 
may assign an adjusted score. 

The Director, on a player’s request, may require the player 
who made a call or play to leave the table and his partner to 
explain its meaning. 

The Director (or other authority) may forbid the use of such 
conventions as might place other contestants at a disadvantage 
or take too long to explain. 


Dummy’s Rights—In addition to the rights stated on page 24, 
dummy may: notify the Director of any matter that may affect 
the legal rights of his side; keep count of the tricks won and 
lost; draw attention to another player’s card played to the pre- 
ceding trick and pointed in the wrong direction. He may play 
the cards of the dummy hand as directed by declarer; if he 
places in the played position a card that declarer did not name, 
the error may be corrected before a card has been led to the 
next trick and a defender may withdraw a card played after the 
error but before attention was drawn to it. If dummy (in the 
Director’s opinion) suggests a play, the Director may require or 
forbid declarer to play that card or its equivalent. 


Error in Play from Dummy—Declarer may change his designa- 
tion of a card to be played from dummy if he does so practically 
in the same breath, or if he designated a card that, is not there. 


Improper Information—If a player receives improper informa- 
tion about a board, he should notify the Director; who shall 
require that the board be played and scored normally if that 
seems feasible, and otherwise shall assign an adjusted score. 
Examples of improper information: Looking at the wrong hand; 
seeing another player’s card before the auction begins; over- 
hearing calls or remarks; partner’s improper remark or gesture. 


Revoke Time Limits—A revoke made in the twelfth trick must 
be corrected if discovered before all four hands have been re- 
turned to the board. An established revoke is not subject to 
penalty if attention is first drawn to it after the round has ended 
and the board has been moved. In all other respects the provi- 
sions stated on page 26 apply. 

Claims and Concessions—The concession of a trick which cannot 
be lost by any play of the cards is void, provided the error is 
- brought to an opponent’s attention before the round has ended 
and the board has been moved. The concession of a trick the 
player has in fact won is void, provided the error is brought to 
the Director’s attention within 30 minutes after the end of the 
session. 

If a claim or concession is disputed, the Director must be sum- 
moned and no action should be taken without him. The Director 
determines the result on the board, awarding any doubtful trick 
to the claimant’s opponents. 

Correction of Scoring Errors—A time limit should be estab- 
lished for the correction of errors in recording scores; it should 
be no less than 20 minutes nor more than 24 hours after the 
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‘posting of the Official Score. To change a score because an oppo- 
nent has received improper information, a contestant must notify 
the Director within 30 minutes after the end of the session. 


Wrong Number of Cards—If the Director decides that one or 


more pockets of the board contained an incorrect number of. 


cards, he should correct it if possible, and should then require 
that the board be played normally unless a player gained infor- 
mation of sufficient importance to warrant assigning an adjusted 
score. 


Interchanged Cards—If the cards or hands in a board become 
interchanged during a session, the Director rates separately each 
group that played identical boards, as follows: Hach pair re- 
ceives 1 match-point for each lower score in the same group, wy 
match-point for each identical score in the same group, and 
14 match-point for each pair in the other group(s). 


Disciplinary Penalties—For an error in procedure (failure to 


count cards, playing the wrong board, etc.) which requires an 
adjusted score for any contestant, the Director may assess a 
penalty against the offender (10% of the maximum match-point 
score on one board is recommended). A similar indemnity may 
be awarded to a contestant who is required to take an adjusted 
score through no fault of his own. The Director may increase the 
penalties for flagrant or repeated violations. In total-point play, 
100 total points are equivalent to 1 match-point. 


Appeals—If there is a tournament or club committee in charge, 
appeal may be made to it from any ruling of the Director on a 
question of disputed fact or an exercise of discretionary power. 
Appeals from the Director’s rulings on points of law may be 
made only to the National Laws Commission, 33 West 60th St., 
New York 23, N. Y. : 


DUPLICATE BRIDGE FOR HOMES AND CLUBS 
Replay Duplicate—for Four Players 


Replay Duplicate is a contest between two pairs. It is played | 


in two sessions, called the original play and the replay. 

The players take places, one being designated North. The trays 
are shuffled, and are played with the arrows pointing North. Any 
number of trays is feasible. : 

A. separate score slip is kept for each tray. At the close of the 
session the trays and score slips are laid aside where they will 
be undisturbed. = 

At some later time, the same four players take the same rela- 


tive positions about the table. The trays are replayed with the 4 


_arrows pointing Hast. Again a separate score slip is kept for 


each tray. 


The scoring may be by match points or total points. If the 


former method is used, each deal is treated as a separate match. 
The pair having the better net score on a deal is credited with 1 


point. The final scores are the totals of these match points. ; 


If total-point scoring is employed, the two slips for each dea] — 


Se 


Se ee SS eee 
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are compared, and the pair having the net plus score is credited 
with that amount. The net scores for all deals, so determined, 
are totaled, and the pair having the larger total wins the 
difference. ; 

Replay Duplicate is popular as a home game among foursomes 
that meet weekly for social bridge. It can easily be played in a 
continuous series of sessions. Half of the time in each session is 
devoted to the original play of new trays, and half to the replay 
of old trays. 

The game tends to become a test of memory rather than of 
bridge skill. To check this tendency the following measures are 
recommended: 

1. Do not play the trays in consecutive order. Choose the tray 
to be played next at random from the stack. 

2. Avoid comment of any sort about the deal after its original | 
play. 

3. Allow at least a week to elapse between the original play 
and the replay. 

It is sometimes desired to make the game a test of skill in the 
play alone. The bidding during the original play is then recorded, 
and for the replay this bidding is read to fix the contract and 
declarer. : 


Individual Contests—for Eight or Twelve Players 


In an individual game, each player plays once with every other 
as partner, and twice against every other as opponent. 

The initial seating of the players in games for two or three 
tables is shown below: 


Two Tables 


6 1 2 t uf 2 5 


Three Tables 


12 3 5 
3 1. ‘19 s} 2 Ie i0| 8 17 
i ii 


The game may be conducted without guide cards, thus: 

1. Allow the players to take places at random. Reserve the 
North position at Table 1 for the supervisor; this player is 
“anchor,” retaining his seat throughout the game. 

2. From this schedule inform each player of his number, and 
tell him who is the player of the next-lower number. 
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3. Announce that after each round, all players but the anchor 
will progress, each player taking the seat vacated by the player 
of next-lower number. (Player 1 follows Player 7 or 11 respec- 
tively.) 

A ae set of trays is played in each round. The set is played 
at all tables, the trays being circulated at convenience. The eight- 
player game requires seven rounds, with a total of 14, 21, or 28 
boards. The twelve-player game requires eleven rounds, and the 
only feasible number of boards is 33. d 

The scoring of individual contests is by match-points, as ex- 
plained on page 53. See also illustration of match-point scoring 
on page 52. 


Team-of-four Contest—for Eight Players 


The team-of-four match between two teams has long been rec- 
ognized as the most accurate test of Bridge skill known. Two 
tables are provided, in different rooms if possible. One pair of 
Team 1 sits N-S at Table 1, and the other pair sits H-W at Table 2. 
The members of Team 2 take the remaining positions, its E-W 
pair playing at Table 1 and its N-S pair at Table 2. 

The number of boards to be played should be a multiple of 4. 
From one to one and one-half hours are usually required for the 
play of twelve boards. The first fourth of the boards are placed 
on Table 1 and the second fourth on Table 2. These boards are 
shuffled, dealt, played and scored. 

The two tables then exchange boards, each replaying the ones 
played at the other table. Care must be taken to see that in every 
case the arrow points toward the North player. 

When the boards have been replayed, the two pairs of Team. 2 
exchange places, retaining the same partners but playing against 
the other pair of opponents. The remaining boards are divided 
equally between the two tables, to be shuffled, dealt, played, 
scored, exchanged and replayed as explained above. 

When all the boards have been replayed, the team whose mem- 
bers, considering all boards and all scores, have a net plus score, 
is the winner. 


Mitchell Pair Games—for Three or More Tables 


The Mitchell game is the simplest and most popular of the 
Duplicate pair movements. 

One way of the room is arbitrarily designated the North-South 
direction, regardless of the actual compass direction. The tables 
are numbered and arranged in numerical order with Table No. 1 
at the North end of the room. With players of average speed 
about 24 trays can be played in three hours. 

The entire number of trays to be played is equally divided into 
as many sets as there are tables. The method of distribution de- 
pends upon whether the number of tables is odd or even. With 
an odd number of tables, one set is placed on each table, begin- 
ning with Table 1, which receives the lowest numbered set of 
trays, the next set on Table 2, and so on. p 

Each pair of players takes as its pair number the number of 
the table at which it starts play. At Table 4, for example, would 
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be North-South pair 4 and East-West pair 4. These numbers are 
retained throughout the contest. 

_ When the signal to commence play is given the trays at each 
table are bid, played, and scored. (See page 45 for scoring laws, 
and page 53 for an illustration of match-point scoring.) 

-_ When the play of the original set of trays at each table has 
been completed the tournament director gives the signal to pro- 
gress. The North-South pairs remain stationary. The East-West 
pairs move to the next higher numbered table. The trays are 
moved to the next lower numbered table.- This progression is 
continued until each East-West pair has played against each 
North-South pair, and each pair has played each set of trays. 


Distribution of Trays and Progression for an Even Number of 
Tables—The sets of trays are distributed regularly until half of 
them have been placed on the tables. The next set is placed on 
a stand or chair, known as the relay stand. Following this, each 
of the remaining tables receives its regular quota of trays, except 
the last table, which receives none. The pairs at this table play, 
simultaneously with Table 1, the trays which have been allotted 
to Table 1, passing the trays back and forth between the two 
tables. The first and last tables share the same trays throughout 
the contest. 

The relay stand is always placed exactly half way between the 
first and last tables. The players at the lower numbered table 
next to the relay table shuffle the relay trays. These trays, how- 
ever, are not played in the first round. : 

The North-South pairs do not progress. The East-West pairs 
progress to the next higher numbered table in the same manner 

- as for an odd number of tables. The trays are passed to the next 
lower numbered table, except that from the higher numbered 
table above the relay stand the trays are passed: to the relay 
stand. The lower numbered table next to the relay stand secures 
its trays from the relay stand, taking the set of trays that was 
not in play during the preceding round. The trays that were 
played simultaneously by the first and last tables are passed to 

_ the next-to-last table. 


Incomplete Table—If an odd number of pairs enter the game so 
that one table is incomplete, the odd pair is seated E-W at the 
highest-numbered table, assuming that table number for its pair 
number. This pair does not play the first round, but at the com- 
pletion of the round moves to Table 1 and enters the regular 

_ progression. Each E-W pair in its proper turn sits out one round 
when it comes to the last, or incomplete, table. In distributing 
the trays and arranging the progression, the odd pair (or half 
table) is considered a regularly constituted table; for example, 
514 tables would require the arrangement for 6 tables and 8% 
tables would require the arrangement for 9 tables. 


Comparing Sccres—In the Mitchell game all N-S pairs play the 
game hands, and all E-W pairs play the same hands. Therefore 
each pair can compare scores only with others in its own direc- 
tion, and there are really two separate contests—one for N-S 
at 


ad 
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SPECIMEN TRAVELING SCORE SLIP 


From “Bidding and Play in Duplicate Contract Bridge,” by Ely Culbertsons 


TRAVELING SCORE (Mitchell or Howell) 
NORTH PLAYER only keeps score. 

i ENTER PAIR NO. OF E-W PAIR Board No. 30 
| NS|EW] CONTRACT NORTH - SOUTH _ | Match [Match | 
| _Poir| Pair | PLAYED BY | Net Plus_| Net Minus | Points|Points _| 
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pairs, and one for E-W pairs. There will be one pair of winners 
in each group, and they should receive equal prizes or honors. 


Match-point Scoring for the Mitchell Game—Match-point scor- 
ing is the most popular and the most equitable method for dupli- 
cate play. In this method all scores made by N-S pairs on a given 
deal are tabulated in a vertical column for purposés of compari-. 
son. Hach score receives one match-point for each other N-S score 
it beats and 4% match-point for each N-S score it ties. For exam- 
ple, in a section of 9 tables, there would be 9 scores; the highest 
score would have beaten 8 others and would therefore receive 
8 match points; the second highest score would have beaten 7 
others and would receive 7 points, etc. The E-W scores are simi- 
larly tabulated and compared among themselves. 

Each tray is rated separately, and when all have been rated 
the total number of match points awarded to each pair is com- ° 
puted. The match-point figure on each tray represents the num- 

-ber of pairs beaten on that tray, and the match-point total repre- 
sents the total number of pairs beaten on all trays. The pair 
having the greatest number of match-points in each group is the 
winner in that group. 

The simplest method of recording scores is to provide a travel- 
ing score slip for each tray, which remains with the tray through- 
out the game, and on which all results for the tray are recorded. 

See the illustration on the preceding page. 

A traveling score slip is folded, in such a way that its face 
cannot be seen, and tucked in one of the pockets of each board. 
After the play of that board is completed at each table, the North 
player unfolds the traveling score slip, enters the score (plus or 
minus) of his pair on the line corresponding to his pair number, 
and returns the slip to the board. 

Refer to the illustration on the preceding page. 

Thus, the line number 1 indicates that North-South Pair 1 
played against East-West Pair 16, and North bid six hearts and 
went down one, so that North-South were minus 100. 

When all pairs have played the board and the game is ended, 
the scores are compared. In this case, North-South Pair 3 was 
“top” with a score of +1430—but the East-West pair against 
which it made this score, Pair 15, was necessarily —1430, which 
was the lowest East-West score, so in the column of East-West 
match-points Pair-15 receives 0. 


Howell Movement 


The Howell movement is one in which each pair plays one set 
of trays against each other pair. The movement is somewhat 
complicated and in order to direct the movement of the players 
and the trays Howell movement guide cards are necessary. These 
may be obtained in sets for any number of tables from three 
to thirty, a different set of guide cards being required for every 
number of tables. 
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Auction Bridge 


There is no difference whatsoever between Auction Bridge and 
Contract Bridge except in the scoring. Pages 16 to 18 cover the 
procedure in Auction Bridge, and pages 22 to 27 cover the irreg- 
ularities. But whereas in Contract Bridge declarer’s tricks count 
toward game or slam only if he bid for them, in Auction Bridge 
declarer’s overtricks count toward game or slam just as do the 
tricks he bid for. Auction Bridge scoring is as follows: 


Scoring—Provided declarer has won at least the number of odd- 


tricks named in his contract, declarer’s side scores for each odd- 
trick won: 
Undoubled Doubled Redoubied 


NNALELITIO SEPUNND: 1025: ecole os escrereteroacens 10 20 40. 
With spades trump ..2........... 9 18 36 
Wath Nnearts trampiccs cack sen eee 8 16 32 
With diamonds trump ........... 7 14 PO er es) 
Wath .chubsstrunip cn cis iii ais-soee 6 12 24 


Game and Rubber. When a side scores, in one or more hands, 
30 points or more for odd-tricks, it has won a game and both 
sides start fresh on the next game. When a side has won two 
games it wins the rubber and adds to its score 250 points. 

Doubles and Redoubles. If a doubled contract is fulfilled, de- 
clarer’s side scores 50 points bonus plus 50 points for each odd- 
trick in excess of his contract. If a redoubled contract is fulfilled, 


declarer’s side scores 100 points bonus plus 100 points for each 


odd-trick in excess of his contract. These bonuses are additional 
to the score for odd-tricks, but do not count toward game. 


Undertricks. For every trick by which declarer fallS short of 


his contract, his opponents score 50 points; if the contract is 


doubled, 100 points; if it is redoubled, 200 points. 


Honors. The side which holds the majority of the trump honors ~ 


(A, K, Q, J, 10), or of the aces at no-trump, scores: 


Hor: S7honors: CoraCes) ess. See eae ee ke SO ee ee 30 
Por'4 ‘honors (or. aces) divided 252.2 2 acid sv os ee ee 40 
Hor 5 honors, divided Fis hse es eo eee 50 
Hor 4:trump honors/in' one hand ini: “eases eee we eis 

For 4 trump honors in one hand, 5th in partner’s hand ..... 90 
For 4 aces in one hand at no-trump ......... jae, uel Ueaab eee cnemereae 100 — 
Por 5:honors’ in’ one: hand 3) Ys. cain oh eo ee 100 


Slams. A side which wins twelve of the thirteen tricks, regard- 


less of the contract, scores 50 points for a small slam. A side. 


which wins all thirteen tricks, regardless of the contract, scores 
100 points for grand slam. a 

Points for overtricks, undertricks, honors and slams do not 
count toward game. Only odd-tricks count toward game, and only 
when declarer fulfils his contract. Re 
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W hist 
Number of Players—Four, two against two as partners. For the 
procedure when more than four want to play, see the Laws of 
Whist on the next page. . 
The Pack—52 cards. Two packs of contrasting back designs 
should be used, one being shuffled while the other is dealt. 
Rank of Cards—In play, A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 
In drawing for partners and deal, ace is low. 
The Draw—Cut, or draw from a spread pack, for partners; the 
two highest play against the two lowest. Low card has choice 
of cards and seats. 
The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle, the dealer last; the 
player at the dealer’s right cuts (see Laws). 

The Deal—The dealer gives one card at a time, face down, to 
each player, in clockwise rotation beginning with the player on 
his left, until he comes to the last card, which is the trump card. 
The Trump Card—The dealer must place the last card ofthe 
pack face up on the table before him, and every card of its suit 
becomes a trump. When it is the dealer’s turn to play to the first 
trick, he picks up the trump card and it becomes part of his hand. 


Object of Play—To win tricks. 

The Play—The turn to play is from player to player in clock- 

wise rotation. The player at dealer’s left makes the first lead, 

and may lead any card. Hach player in turn thereafter must play » 

a card, following suit if able. If not able to follow suit a player 
-may play any card. Four cards so played (including the card 

led) constitute a trick. 

A trick containing any trump is won by the player of the 
highest trump; a trick not containing a trump is won by the 
player of the highest card of the suit led. The winner of each 
trick leads to the next. 

Scoring—Each odd-trick (trick in excess of six) counts one point 
for the side winning it. 


The Laws of Whist 


As Revised and Adopted by the Third American Whist Congress, held at Chicago, 
June, 1893. h 

1. The Game—A game consists of 7 points, each trick above six 
counting 1. The value of the game is determined by deducting 
the losers’ score from seven. 

2, Forming the Table—Those first in the room have the prefer- 
ence. If, by reason of two or more arriving at the same time, 
more than four assemble, the preference among the last comers 
is determined by cutting, a lower cut giving the preference over 
all cutting higher. A complete table consists of six; the four 
having the preference play. Partners are determined by cutting— 
the highest two play against the lowest two; the lowest deals, 
and has the choice of seats and cards. 
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3. If two players cut intermediate cards of equal value, they 
cut again; the lower of the new cut plays with the original lowest. 
4: If three players cut cards of equal value, they cut again. If the 
fourth has cut the highest card, the lowest two of the new cut 
are partners, and the lowest deals. If the fourth has cut the 
lowest card, he deals, ane the highest two of the new cut are 
partners. 

5, At the end of a game, if there are more than four belonging 
to. the table, a sufficient number of the players retire to admit 
those awaiting their turn to play. In determining which players 
remain in, those who have played a less number of consecutive 
games have the preference over all who have played a greater 
number; between two or more who have played an equal num- 
ber, the ‘preference is determined by cutting, a lower cut giving 
the preference over all cutting higher. 

6. To entitle one to enter a table, he must declare his intention 
to do so before any one of the players has cut for the purpose 
of commencing a new game or of cutting out. 4 

7. Cutting—In cutting, the ace is the lowest card. All must cut 
from the same pack. If a player exposes more than one card, he 
must cut again. Drawing from the outspread pack may be re- 
sorted to in place of cutting. 

8. Shuffling—Before every deal, the cards must be shuffled. When 
two packs are used, the dealer’s partner must collect and shuffie 


the cards for the ensuing deak and place them at his right hand. 


In all cases the dealer may shuffle last. 

9. The pack must not be shuffled during the play of a hand, nor 
so as to expose the face of any card. 

10. Cutting to the Dealer—The dealer must present the pack to 
his right-hand adversary to be cut; the adversary must take a 
portion from the top of the pack and place it toward the dealer. 
At least four cards must be left in each packet, the dealer must 
reunite the packets by placing the one not removed in cutting 
upon the other. 

11. If in cutting or reuniting the separate packets a card is ex- 
posed, the pack must be reshuffled by the dealer and cut again. 
If there is any confusion of the cards, or doubt as to the place 
where the pack was separated, there must be a new cut. 

12. If the dealer reshuffies the pack after it has been properly 
cut, he loses his deal. 


13. Dealing—When the pack has been properly cut and reunited, 

the dealer must distribute the cards, one ata time, to each player 

in regular rotation at his left. The last, which is the trump card, 

must be turned up before the dealer. At the end of the hand, or 

when the deal is lost, the deal passes to the player next to > the 

dealer on his left, and so on to each in turn. 

14, There must be a new deal by the same dealer: 

I. If any card except the last is faced in the pack. 
II. If, during the deal or during the play of the hand, the pack 

is proven incorrect or imperfect, but any prior score 
made with that pack shall stand, 
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15. If, during the deal, a card is exposed, the side not in fault 
may demand a new deal, provided neither of that side has touched- 
a card. If a new deal does not take place, the exposed card is not 
liable to be called. 

16. Anyone dealing out of turn, or with his adversaries’ pack, 
may be stopped before the trump card is turned; after which 
the deal is valid, and the packs, if changed, so remain. 

17. Misdealing—It is a misdeal: 

I. If the dealer omits to have the pack cut, and his adver- 
saries discover the error before the trump card is turned 
and before looking at any of their cards. 

II. If he deals a card incorrectly and fails to correct the error 
before dealing another. 

IIf. If he counts the cards on the table or in the remainder of 
the pack. 

IV. If, having a perfect pack, he does not deal to each player 
the proper number of cards and the error is discovered 
before all have played to the first trick. 

V. If he looks at the trump card before the deal is completed. 

VI. If he places the trump card face downward upon his own 
or any other player’s cards. 

A misdeal loses the deal unless during the deal either of the 

adversaries touches a card, or in any other manner interrupts 
the dealer. 


18. The Trump Card—The dealer must leave the trump card face 
upward on the table until it is his turn to play to the first tricks 
if it is left on the table until after the second trick has been 
turned and quitted, it is liable to be called. After it has been 
lawfully taken up it must not be named, and any player naming 
it is liable to have his highest or his lowest trump called by either 
adversary. A player may, however, ask what the trump suit is. 


19. Irregularities in the Hands—lIf,,at any time, after all have 
played to the first trick (the pack being perfect), a player is 
found to have either more or less than his correct number of 
ecards, and his adversaries have their right number, the latter, 
upon the discovery of such surplus or deficiency, may consult 
and shall have the choice: 
I. To have a new deal; or, 
II. To have the hand played out; in which case the surplus or 
missing cards are not taken into account. 
If either of the adversaries also.has.more or less than his cor- 
rect number, there must be a new deal. 
If any player has a surplus card by reason of an omission to 
play a trick, his adversaries can exercise the foregoing privilege. 
only after he has played to the trick following the one in which 
the omission occurred. 
20. Cards Liable to Be Called—The following cards are liable to 
be called by either adversary: : 
' J, Every card faced upon the table otherwise than in the 
regular course of play, but not including a card led out 
of turn. / y 
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II. Every card thrown with the one led or played to the cur- 
rent trick. The player must indicate the one led or played. 


II. Every card so held by a player that his partner sees any 


portion of its face. 
IV. All the cards in a hand lowered or shown by a player so 
that his partner sees more than one card of it. 

V. Every card named by the player holding it. : 

21. All cards liable to be called must be placed and left face up- 
ward on the table. A player must lead or play them when they 
are called, providing he can do so without revoking. The call 
may be repeated at each trick until the card is played. A player 
can not be prevented from leading or playing a card liable to 
be called; if he can get rid of it in the course of play, no penalty 
remains. 
22. If a player leads a card better than any of his adversaries 
hold of the suit, and then leads one or more other cards without 
waiting for his partner to play, the latter may be called upon 
by either adversary to take the first trick, and the other cards 
thus improperly played are liable to be called; it makes no dif- 
ference whether he plays them one after the other or throws 
them all on the table together. After the first card is played the 
others are liable to be called. 


23. A player having a card liable to be called must not play 
another until the adversaries have stated whether or not they 
wish to call the card liable to the penalty. If he plays another 
ecard without awaiting the decision of the adversaries, such other 
eard also is liable to be called. 


24. Leading Out of Turn—lIf any player leads out of turn, a suit 
may be called from him or his partner the first time it is the 
turn of either of them to lead. The penalty can be enforced only 
by the adversary on the right of the player from whom a suit 
can rightfully be called. 

If a player so called on to lead a suit has none of it, or if all 
have played to the false lead, no penalty can be enforced. If all 


have not played to the trick, the cards erroneously played to © 


such false lead are not liable to be called, and must be taken back. 
25. Playing Out of Turn—If the third hand plays before the 
second, the fourth hand may also play before the second. 

“26, If the third hand has not played, and the fourth hand plays 


before the second, the latter may be called upon by the third 


hand to play his highest or lowest card of the suit led; or, if he 
has none, to trump or not to trump the trick. 

27. Abandoned Hands—If all four players throw their cards on 
the table, face upward, no further play of that hand is permitted. 
The result of the hand, as then claimed or admitted, is estab- 


lished; provided, that if a revoke is discovered, the revoke 


penalty attaches. : 
28. Revoking—A revoke is a renounce in error not corrected in 
time. A player renounces in error when, holding one or more of 
the cards of the suit led, he plays a card of a different suit. 

A renounce in error may be corrected by the player making 
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it, before the trick in which it occurs has been turned and quitted, 
unless either he or his partner, whether in his right turn or 
otherwise, has led or played to the following trick, or unless his 
partner has asked whether or not he has any of the suit re- 
nounced. 

29. If a player corrects his mistake in time to save a revoke, the 
card improperly played by him is liable to be called. Any player 
or players who have played after him may withdraw their cards 
and substitute others; the cards so withdrawn are not liable to 
be called. 

30. The penalty for revoking is the transfer of two tricks from 
the revoking side to their adversaries. It can be enforced for as 
many revokes as occur during the hand. The revoking side can- 
not win the game in that hand. If both sides revoke, neither 
side can win the game in that hand. 

31. The revoking player and his partner may require the hand 
in which the revoke has been made to be played out, and score 
- all points made by them up to score of six. 
32. At the end of a hand, the claimants of a revoke may search 
all the tricks. If the tricks have been mixed, the claim may be 
urged and proved, if possible; but no proof is necessary and the 
revoke is established if, after it has been claimed, the accused 
player or his partner mixes the cards before they have been 
examined to the satisfaction of the adversaries. : 
33. The revoke can be claimed at any time before the cards have 
- been presented and cut for the following deal, but not thereafter. 
34. Miscellaneous—Any one, during the play of a trick, and be- 
fore the cards have been touched for the purpose of gathering 
them together, may demand that the players draw their cards. 
35. If any one, prior to his partner playing, calls attention in 
- any manner to the trick or to the score, the adversary last to 
play to the trick may require the offender’s partner to play his 
highest or lowest of the suit led; or, if he has none, to trump or 
not to trump the trick. 

36. If any player says, “I can win the rest,” “The rest are ours,” 
“We have the game,” or words to that effect, his partner’s cards 
must be laid upon the table, and are liable to be. called. a 
37. When a trick has been turned and quitted, it must not again 
be seen until after the hand has been played. A violation of this 
law subjects the offender’s side to the same penalty as in case 
of a lead out of turn. 

38. If a player is lawfully called upon to play the highest or 
lowest of a suit, or to trump or not to trump a trick, or to lead 
a suit, and unnecessarily fails to comply, he is liable to the same. 
penalty as if he had revoked. 

39. In all cases where a penalty has been incurred, the offender 
must await the decision of the adversaries. If either of them, 
with or without his partner’s consent, demands a penalty to 
which they are entitled, such decision is final. If the wrong adver- 
sary demands a penalty, or wrong penalty is demanded, none can 
be enforced. 
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Towie 


One of the most popular forms of Bridge played in fashionable 
circles, Towie is especially popular at Palm Beach, Southhamp- 
ton and in exclusive New York clubs. 

Number of Players—Three active, but as many as seven may 
participate in the same game. It is best for three, four or five. 


The Pack—52 cards. Two packs, of contrasting back designs, are | 


used. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, ih 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

Rank of Suits—Spades (high), hearts, diamonds, clubs. In bid- 
ding, no-trump outranks spades. : ; 
The Draw—Draw for precedence from a spread pack. The three 
highest play; the highest of the other players will be the next 
to enter the game, then the next-highest, and so on. 


The Shuffle and Cut—The player who drew the highest card ~ 


deals, and has choice of seats and cards. The player at his left 
shuffles and the player at his right cuts, as in Contract Bridge. 


The Deal—Dealer deals as in Contract Bridge, thirteen cards to 
each of four hands. The hand opposite dealer is the dummy. 


Facing Dummy’s Cards—After completing the deal, and before 
the auction begins, dealer turns any six of dummy’s cards face 
up. 

The Auction—Dealer bids first, and the auction proceeds among 
the three active players in turn, as in Contract Bridge, until two 
passes following a call close the auction. 


Goulash—lIf all three players pass in the first round; or if the 


final contract, if fulfilled, would not be sufficient for game (that 
is, would not give declarer 100 or more trick points), the same 
dealer redeals the hand as a goulash, thus: 

Each player sorts his cards into suits; he need not sort the 
cards of each suit in the order of their rank, nor place the suits 
in any particular order in his hand so long as all cards of each 
suit are together. The dealer then sorts dummy’s cards, letting 
une other players see the cards and the order in which he places 
them. 

Next, a pile of the sorted hands is made, dealer’s hand on the 
bottom, the hand of his left-hand opponent next above it, the 
dummy’s hand above that, and the remaining hand on top, all 


hands face down. The pack is then cut, and dealer gives five — 


cards at a time to each player in turn, then five more, and finally ‘ 


three. 


The dealer then shuffles the dummy hand, turns up six cards, 


and the bidding proceeds as before. 


Should a goulash fail to end in a contract sufficient for game, 


another goulash is dealt. 


The Play—When. the final bid is sufficient to produce game if 
made, the final bidder becomes declarer; the player at his left 
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makes the opening lead; declarer sorts and spreads the dummy; 
and play proceeds as in Contract Bridge. 

Scoring—If declarer fulfils his contract, undoubled, he scores in 
trick points: 

If trumps are No-trump 4 Y > & 
Score for each odd-trick bid and made 35 30 30 20 = 20 

Each odd-trick bid and made counts twice as much if a dou- 
bled contract is fulfilled; four times as much if a redoubled 
contract is fulfilled. : 

A deal is played out only when the contract is for game, 100 
points or more in odd-tricks. 

Overtricks. For every overtrick (made but not bid) declarer 
scores 50 if not doubled, 100 if doubled and not vulnerable, 200 
if doubied and vulnerable; 200 if redoubled and not vulnerable; 
400 if redoubled and vulnerable. 

Premiums. For making a doubled contract, 50 if not vulner- 
able, 100 if vulnerable. For making a redoubled contract, 100 if 
not vulnerable, 200 if vulnerable. 

Honors and Slams—The same as in Contract Bridge (page 20). 

Undertrick Penalties, when declarer fails to fulfil his contract, 
are scored as follows: 


Undoubled Doubled Redoubled 

3 Not Vul. Vul. Not Vul. Vul. Not Vul. Vul. 
Down 1 50 100 100 200 200 400 
Down 2 100 300 200 600 600 1200 
Down 3 150 500 400 1000 1000 2000 
Down 4 200 700 600 1400 1400 2800 
Down 5 > 250 800 1000 1800 1800 3600 
And add for 
each addi- 
tional trick 50 200 400 400. 400. . 800 


Game and Rubber. When any declarer scores his first game, he 
receives a premium of 500 and becomes vulnerable. When any 
player wins his second game, he receives a rubber bonus of 1,000 
points and a new rubber is begun, players cutting again for’ 
~ precedence. 

Inactive Players—Declarer’s opponents are all other players in 
the game, the inactive players as well as the ones who are de- 
fenders against him. Undertrick penalties, premiums for honors 
held’ by a defender, or any point penalty assessed against 
declarer because of an irregularity, is credited to every other 
player. 

Retirement—Each player retires from the game after being 
declarer, whether or not he fulfilled his contract. If he has ful- 
filled his contract, he does not reenter the game so long as any 
other inactive player is not vulnerable. As among players with 
equal rights to reenter the table, entry is made in the same 
order as that in which they went out. 

Settlement—When the game breaks up, or when any player 
leaves, each player collects the difference in total scores from 
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any player with a lower score, and pays the difference to any 
player with a higher score. 


Irregularities—Most irregularities in Towie, especially after 
play begins, are dealt with as in Contract Bridge (page 22). Spe- 
cial Towie rules include: 

For facing dummy’s cards incorrectly, or at the wrong time, 
declarer pays 100 points to each opponent. 

Any call out of turn is void. The offender is barred from the 
auction thereafter, unless both other active players condone the 
offense. : 

An insufficient bid may be made sufficient without penalty if 
the offender was first to call attention to it; but if an opponent 
first called attention to it, the offender must make his bid suffi- 
cient and is thereafter barred from the auction. He may make 
the bid sufficient with any legal bid. 


Three-hand Bridge 
(CUTTHROAT BRIDGE) 


‘Number of Players—Three. 
The Pack—52 cards. Two packs are used as in Contract Bridge. 


The Draw—No partnerships are established by the draw. High 
deals and has choice of seats and packs; next highest has second 
choice of seats. < 


The Shuffle and Cut—Player at dealer’s left shuffles (dealer may 
shuffle last) and player at dealer’s right cuts. 
The Deal—F our hands are dealt as in Contract Bridge, an extra 


or “dummy” hand being dealt between the players at dealer’s 
left and right. ; 


The Bidding—Dealer bids first and bidding proceeds until any 
call is followed by two passes. 


The Play—tThe highest bidder becomes declarer; the other two 
players become defenders, and the defender at declarer’s left 
makes the opening lead. The dummy is then spread out between 
the two defenders and play proceeds exactly as in Contract 
Bridge. 

Scoring—Either the Auction Bridge or Contract Bridge scoring 
table may be used. A separate score is kept for each player. If 
declarer makes his contract, the points are scored to his credit; 
if he is defeated, each of his opponents scores the undertrick 


penalties. If the defenders or either of them hold honors, both 
defenders score for them. In three-hand Auction Bridge, the 


first player to win two games receives 250 points bonus; in three- 
hand Contract Bridge, he receives 700 points if neither opponent 
has a game, 500 points if either opponent has a game. 

Settlement—Each player settles separately with’ each other 


player, paying or collecting the difference in their scores to th 
nearest 100 points, 50 or more counting as 100. ; 


be 


} 


Irregularities—During the auction, any improper double may be fe: 


ad Pees: 
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eancelled by the player who is doubled and thereafter neither 
opponent may double him at any contract. There is no penalty 
for any other improper call, which may be cancelled by either 
Opponent or condoned by agreement of both opponents. If a 
player improperly looks at any card in the dummy, he is barred 
_from the auction thereafter. During the play, the laws of Contract 
Bridge (page 22) apply; this includes the penalties for cards 
oe during the auction period and for calls after the auction 
closes. 


Honeymoon Bridge 


Number of Players—Two. 
The Pack—52 cards. 
Rank of Cards and Suits—As in Contract Bridge (page 16). 


The Shuffle, Cut and Deal—Each draws; the player drawing the 
higher card deals first. Each player may shuffle, dealer last, and 
dealer’s opponent must cut. Dealer gives each player 13 cards, 
one at a time and places the remaining cards face down in the 
center as the stock. 


The Play—Non-dealer leads first. It is necessary to follow suit to 


_ the lead if able. Play is at no-trump, as in Contract Bridge. After 


each trick, each player draws a card from the stock, the winner 
of the previous trick drawing first and then leading to the next 
‘trick. Tricks won during this period have no scoring value. 


Bidding and Final Play—When the last card of the stock has been 
drawn, dealer may bid or pass. Bidding then proceeds as in 
Contract Bridge until a bid, double or redouble is followed by a 
pass. The player who does not make the final bid leads first and 
thirteen tricks are played with or without a trump suit as 
determined by the final contract. A record is made of tricks won 
and lost. 


Scoring—Either Auction or Contract Bridge scoring may be 
used. 


Irregularities—If a player revokes during the play of the first 
thirteen tricks; or if a player draws out of turn from the stock, 
or in drawing sees the face of more than one card; penalty: His 
‘opponent, when next he draws, may look at the two top cards of j 
the stock and select either. There is no penalty for any irregular- 
ity in bidding or for an exposed card. Other irregularities are 
governed by the laws of Contract Bridge. 
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Poker 


Poker is called the national card game of the United States, 
and has been so called for a hundred years, yet its growth in 
popularity has never been so rapid as in recent years, when new 
millions have discovered its appeal to ladies as well as to men, 
and its suitability to casual play in-homes as well as to serious 
play in clubs. Nearly every American either understands Poker, 
or wants to; and part of the charm of the game is that it is so 
easy to learn and to play enjoyably. 


For beginners: How to Learn Poker—While Poker is played in 
innumerable forms, it is really Deer to understand only two 
basic things: 

1. The values of the Poker hands. 

2. The principles of betting in Poker. 

A player who understands these can play without difficulty in 
any type of Poker game. 


Object < of the Game—In Poker, everyone plays for himself (in 
fact, partnerships of any sort are strictly forbidden by the laws) 
and the object of each player is to win the pot. The pot is the 
accumulation of all bets made by all players in any one deal. 
Every chip a player puts in the pot means he bets so much that 
he has, or will have, the best Poker hand around the table. After 
the betting is over, the hands are shown (called the showdown) 
and the best Poker hand wins the pot. 


The Poker Hands—A Poker hand consists of five cards. The value 
of a hand depends on whether it contains one of the UE 
combinations: 

Straight flush, the highest possible hand: all five cards of the 
same suit and in sequence, as the 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of diamonds. 
The highest-ranking straight flush is the A, K, Q, J and-10 of one 
suit, called a royal flush. 

Four of a kind rank next under a straight flush; as, four aces, 
or four sixes. It does not matter what the fifth, unmatched card is. 

A full house is three cards of one rank and two cards of another 
rank, as 8-8-8-4-4, and ranks next under four of a kind. 

A flush is five cards of the-same suit, but not all in sequence, 
and ranks next below a full house. 

A straight is five cards in sequence, but not all of the same suit. 
It loses to a flush or higher hand, but beats anything else. 

Three of a kind rank next under a straight. 

Two pair, as Q-Q-7-7-4, rank next under three of a kind. 

One pair beats any hand containing no pair but none of Soe 
higher-ranking combinations named above. 

And below the rank of hands containing one pair are all ‘ihe 
no-pair hands, which are rated by the highest card they contain, 
so that an ace-high hand will beat a king-high hand, and so on. 

The first thing a beginning player should do is to learn and 
remember these combinations and their relative values. (They 
are stated in far greater detail on page 71.) For in oo one 
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hopes to hold a higher-ranking hand than anyone else, and one 
bets on his hand if he thinks it is the best, or throws it away if 
he thinks someone else has him beaten. 

__ The ranking of Poker hands, given above, is not arbitrary. The 
‘less likely you are to receive a certain hand, mathematically, the 


higher it ranks and the more likely it is to win if you do get it. 


For example, you should expect to be dealt a straight flush only 
once in 65,000 hands; but you should be dealt two pair once in 
every 21 hands, and you should have at least one pair once in 
each two hands you hold. 


How the Betting Works—In the course of each Poker deal, there 
will be one or more betting intervals in which the players have 
an opportunity to bet on their hands. 

Before ‘the cards are even dealt, the rules of the Poker game 
being played may require that each player put an initial contri- 
nen (called an ante) of one or more chips into the pot, to start 
it off. 


Each betting interval begins when any player in turn makes: 


a bet of one or more chips. Each player in turn after him must 
either call that bet (by putting into the pot the same number of 
chips); or may raise, which means that he puts in more than 
enough chips to call; or may drop, which means that he puts no 
chips in the pot, discards his hand, and is out of the betting until 
there is another deal and he receives a new hand. 

‘When a player drops, he loses all chips he has previously put 
into that pot. Unless a player is willing to put into the pot at 
least as many chips as any player before him has put in, he must 
drop. 

A betting interval ends when the bets have been equalized— 
that is, when each player has put into the pot exactly as many 
chips as each other player, or has dropped. There are usually 
two or more betting intervals for each Poker deal. After the final 
betting interval, each player who has met all the bets shows his 
hand face up on the table, and the best Poker hand takes the pot. 

If at any time a player makes a bet or raise that no other player 
calls, that player wins the pot without showing his hand. 

Check is a Poker term that means the player wishes to remain 


-_ in the pot without betting. In effect, it is “a bet of nothing.” A 


player may check provided no one before him in that betting 
interval has made any bet. If any other player has bet, he must 
at least call the bet or drop. If all players check, the betting 


-. interval is over. 


In each betting interval, one player is designated as the first 
bettor, according to the rules of the game. The turn to bet moves 
from player to player to the left, and no one may check, bet, or 
even drop, except when his turn comes. { 


~The Two Main Types of Poker—It is best for the beginner to 


- Jearn one type of Poker first, then learn the other Poker variants 


one by one. The main types of Poker are two: Draw Poker and 
Stud Poker. In Draw Poker, all cards are dealt face down. In 


Stud Poker, a player receives one or more cards face down and 


his other cards face up. (This does not materially help the other 
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players to know what he has; for suppose a player has two 
queens, a six and a four face up, and one card face down: with- 
out knowing what his face-down card is, you cannot tell how 
good his hand is. If it is a queen, it gives him three queens; if it 
is a six or a four, it gives him two pairs; if it is any other card, 
he has only a pair of queens.) 2 

In Draw Poker, each player is dealt five cards. Then there is 
a betting interval. After this betting interval, each active player — 
may discard any of his cards and the dealer gives him other 
cards to replace them (called the draw). There is then a second 
betting interval, after which there is a showdown among the 
active players and the highest hand takes the pot. 

In Stud Poker, each player is dealt one card face down, called 
his hole card, then one card face up. There is then a betting inter- 
val, after which each active player is dealt another face-up card. 
Another betting interval, another round of face-up cards; and 
another betting interval, and a final round of face-up cards. Hach 
round of new cards is dealt only to players who have not dropped. 
Each of these players now has a full five-card Poker hand, with © 
one card face down and the other four face up. There is a final 
betting interval, and then a showdown in which each active 
player turns up his hole card and the highest Poker hand takes 
the pot. 

On these two main branches of Poker have been built a large ~ 
number of variants. All are described in the following pages. 
The principal ones are: 

Jackpots—Draw Poker in which no one may “open the pot” 
(make the first bet) unless he has a pair of jacks or better. - 

High-Low Poker—Iin the showdown, the highest Poker hand 
and the lowest Poker hand divide the pot equally. 

Seven-card Stud—Wach player is dealt seven cards, two down, 
then one up, followed by a betting interval; then three more up, 
with a betting interval after each; then one more down, with a 
final betting interval. Now of his seven cards (of which four 
are face up and three are face down) each player in the show- 
down selects any five to be his Poker hand. 

And, of course, regular five-card Draw and five-card Stud retain 
their popularity among the main variants. 


How to Become a Good Poker Player—The first step is to learn 
the values of the Poker hands and to study the principles of bet- 
ting until you are sure you understand it thoroughly. 

Then deal out hands, face up—the hands of six or seven play-- 
ers, as they would be dealt in a game. Notice the Poker combina- 
tions. Decide what you would discard and how many cards you 
would draw, if you were playing Draw Poker. Observe how many 
poor hands and how many good hands show up; this will give 
you an idea what to expect other players to hold in an actual 
game. 

Read the rules of the various Poker games on the following 
pages, and the advice on skillful play. : 

Most important of all, play Poker in actual games. No amount 
of study compares with actual play for learning a game. 
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Type of Game to be Played—The players should first decide (un- 
less the host or club has established the custom) what game is 
to be played—for example, Jackpots with an occasional round 
of Stud; or whatever else best suits the majority. The decision, 


- once made, should be final except by unanimous consent. The 


fhumber of players affects the choice of game. For example, ten 


_players could readily play five-card Stud, but seven-card Stud 
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would be impossible and Draw Poker would be unwise. 


Laws—A code of Poker laws should be adopted and should be 
final for settling all questions. No Poker laws are universally 
followed, there being many local customs and preferences; but 
the laws in this book have been prepared to suit the widest pos- 
sible following and are recommended for adoption. Any excep- 
tions made to these (“house rules”) should be written down in 
advance and posted or put in the book. 


Time Limit—Before play begins, the players should set a time 
limit and stick to it. Violation of this principle may eventually 
break up the game, or turn pleasant sessions into unpleasant 
ones. 


Ethics—Approved Poker ethics, in various groups, range from 
the hard-boiled code in which anything short of cheating is . 
permissible, to the strict standard that is traditional in such 
games as Bridge. A survey of alternative customs in this respect 
is given on page 90. Players should agree on what custom they 
will follow, and so mark the book so there can be no misunder- 
standings later. : 


Cards—Any standard 52-card pack of playing cards is suitable 
for Poker (with or without the joker as a fifty-third card, as the 
players prefer). In clubs, it is customary to permit any player 
to call for new cards if he is willing to pay for them. Though 
Poker was once a one-pack game, it is increasingly common to 
use two packs to speed up the game, one pack being shuffled and 
prepared for the next deal while the other pack is being dealt. 


Chips—Seven or more players should have a supply of at least 
200 chips—usually, 100 whites, 50 reds and 50 blues. The white 
chip is the unit, one red being worth (for example) five whites 
and one blue being worth ten whites or two reds. Hach player 
should be issued the same number of chips (takeout) at the start 
—say, ten whites, four reds and two blues, 50 units in all. 


_ Banker—One player must be ‘designated as banker, to keep the 


stock of chips and the record of how many have been issued to 
each player. Players should have no private transactions or ex- 
ehanges among themselves; a player with surplus chips may 
return them to the banker and receive credit for them, while a 
player requiring more chips should obtain them only from the 
banker. 


‘Betting Limits—There are different ways of fixing a betting 
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limit. Some limit is conceded to be necessary. Once fixed, the 
limit should be unalterable throughout the game. The limit may 
be any one of the following popular ones: 

1. Fized limit. No one may bet or raise by more than a stip- 
ulated number of chips; for example, 2, or 5, or 10. Usually, this 
limit varies with the stage of the game: In Draw Poker, if the 
limit is 2 before the draw, it is 4 after the draw. In Stud Poker, 
if the limit is 1 in the first three betting intervals, it is 2 in the 
final betting interval (and, often, 2.whenever a player has a 
pair showing). 

2. Pot limit. The limit for any bet or raise is the number of 
chips in the pot at the time the bet or raise is made. (This means 
that a player who raises may count as part of the pot the number 
of chips required for him to call. If there are 6 chips in the pot, 
then a bet of 4 is made, the total is 10 chips; it requires 4 chips 
for the next player to call, making 14; and he may then raise 
by 14 chips.) When pot limit is played there should still be some 
maximum limit, such as 50 chips. 

3. Table stakes. This, and especially table stakes with pot limit, 
has become one of the most popular forms of fixing a limit. The 

limit for each player is the number of chips he has in front 
of him: If he has only 10 chips, he may bet no more than 10 and 
he may call any other player’s bet to that extent. No player may 
withdraw any chips from the table, or return them to the banker, 
until he leaves the game. A player may add to his stack, but only 
between the showdown (or the time that he drops) in’one pot 
and the beginning of the next deal. 

The custom of table stakes, in which a player may “call a 
sight” (that is, stay in for the showdown) for all the chips he 
has, produces occasional side pots. For example: A has 40 chips, 
B 80, C 150, D 200. A bets 20; B calls; C raises 50. This bet taps A 
(requires him to put up all his chips to call). C puts only 40 
chips in the pot, 20 to call, 20 to raise; the 30 chips that represent 
the remainder of his raise go into a side pot. D calls, putting 40 
chips in the main pot and 30 in the side pot. A calls, putting his 
remaining 20 chips in the main pot. Now A can stay through to 
the showdown, regardless of the additional bets of other players, 
and if he has the highest hand he will win the main pot. B calls, 
putting 20 chips in the main pot and 30 in the side pot. In the 
next betting interval, A is not concerned. B checks and C bets 
50, tapping B. Of C’s 50 chips, 10 go into the first side pot and 40 
begin a second side pot. D calls, putting 10 in the first side pot 
and 40 in the second. B calls for 10, closing the first side pot: At 
the showdown, the highest of the four hands will win the main 
pot; the highest hand as among B, C and D will win the first side 
pot; the higher hand as between C and D will win the secon 
side pot. y 

But when a player drops he loses interest in all side pots. Sup- 
pose, in the example just given, there is still another betting 
interval, in which C bets 30 chips and D drops. By dropping, D 
loses his interest in the main pot and the first side pot, as well 


{ 


as in the second side pot; for he has conceded that C has a better > 
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hand, and therefore C succeeds to D’s rights in all pots. 

4. Whangdoodles. In a fixed limit game, it is often agreed that 
following any very good hand—say, a full house or better—there 
- will be a round of Jackpots in which everyone antes (even if 
that is not the custom in the game) or in which everyone antes 
double, and the limit is doubled for that round. A round means 
one deal by each player. When it comes around to the deal of the 
first player, the usual limit and customs of the game are resumed. 

5. Poverty Poker. A maximum limit is put on the number of 
chips any player may lose. Each takes out one stack at the start; 
if he loses that stack, the banker issues him another, not charg- » 
ing him for it; and, in many cases, the player can get still a third 
stack free before he drops out of the game. (Some limit should 
be placed on the number of free stacks so that a player will have 
the incentive to play carefully. 

No Limit, Sky’s the Limit, Freezeout, and other methods ap- 
pear frequently in the literature of the game and may once have 
been common; they are still played by a few; but from a prac- 
tical standpoint they are obsolete. 


Limits on Raises—It is not unusual to limit the number of raises 
any one player may make to three (in some circles, two) in each 
betting interval; or to have no more than three raises—no mat- 
ter by whom—in any betting interval. 


General Laws of Poker 


The following laws apply to all forms of Poker. They should be 
read and used with the specific laws of whatever form of Poker 
is being played (such as the Draw Poker laws, Stud Poker laws, 
etc., which are to be found on following pages). ° 


Players—Two to fourteen. In Draw Poker (page 76), five to seven 
make the best game; no more than eight should play. In Stud 
Poker (page 81), any number from two to nine is ideal, but as 
many as fourteen can play. 


The Pack—The standard pack of 52 cards, or the 53-card pack 
~ which includes one joker, is proper for every Poker game. Fewer 
than five players may use a 40-card stripped deck, made by re- 
moving the twos, threes and fours from the 52-card pack; or a 
32-card stripped deck, made by removing all ranks from the sixes 
down. 
Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, Js 10, 9, 8, Ay 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A (low 
only in the sequence 5-4-3-2-A, or in certain forms of Low Poker 
—see page 84). In a stripped deck, the ace ranks below the lowest 
remaining ecard; for example, when using a 40-card pack 8-7-6-5-A 
is a straight. The sequence of rank is never continuous as in 
Q-K-A-2-3 except when specific house rules permit such a “round- 
the-corner straight” to be counted. 
Vild Cards—A wild card may be designated by its holder to rep- 
ee any card in the pack he does not actually hold. (The rules 
of some games permit a wild card to be designated as a duplicate 
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of another card in the hand, so that, for example, a wild card, 
© A, and three other hearts could be called a “‘double-ace-high 
heart flush.”) In all cases, a wild card may be designated as a 
card of a fifth suit for making “five of a kind.” The most usual 
wild cards are: 

The joker. 

The bug. This is the joker, but its wildness is limited: It counts 
as an ace; or as a card of any suit for purposes of making a flush; 
or as a card of any rank and suit for purposes of making a 
straight or straight flush. 

Deuces. “Deuces wild” is a very popular form of Draw Poker. 
Every deuce is wild. Sometimes the joker is included as a fifth 
wild card. 

One-eyes. The king of diamonds and the jacks of spades and 
hearts show only one eye, the other face cards all two eyes. These 
three one-eyed cards are often designated as wild cards. 


Ranks of suits—The suits have no relative rank in Poker. For 
example, a flush in hearts and a flush in clubs tie if their cards 
are identical. : 


Seats at the Table—Players take seats as they please, giving the 
banker the first selection. If a player should demand it, the order 
is determined as follows: The first dealer deals a card face-up to 
each of the other players except the banker. Each player then 
takes his place according to the rank of the card received. The. 
player who received the lowest card sits at the banker’s left, and 
so on around the table. In case of ties, the card dealt first out- 
ranks the other. 


Change of Seats—Before any deal, any player may demand that 
. the cards be thrown around for a change of seats, provided at 
least an hour has elapsed since the last reseating. The process is 
similar to that used for determining the initial arrangement of 
seats. Two players may exchange seats before any deal, provided 
no other player objects. 


First Dealer—Any player shuffles the pack and deals the ‘cards, 
face up, one at a time to each player in turn, and the person to 
whom the first jack falls becomes the dealer for the first deal. 
After this, the deal passes around to the left in clockwise rota- 
tion, each player dealing in turn. A player may not voluntarily 
forego his turn to deal. 


The Shuffle—Any player has the right to shuffle the cards, the 
dealer last. The dealer should shuffle at least once. 


The Cut—After the shuffle, the dealer must present the pack to 
the player on his right to be cut. This player may cut the cards, 
or he may refuse to do so. If he refuses to cut, no other player 
may insist upon the cut. (Many players now insist that the prop- 
er player cut the pack, as is required in other card games. Others 
permit the player at dealer’s right to refuse the cut, but in that 
event any other player may cut.) At least five cards must be left 
in each packet when the cards are cut. If there is any confusion 
in the cut or if a card is exposed in the process, the pack must 
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be reshuffled and cut again. After the cut, the parts of the pack 
must be reunited and dealt asa whole. No player has the right to 
demand that the cards be shuffled or cut after the deal has been 


_ started unless a redeal is required, or unless at any later time 


the pack and discards become so mixed that the dealer cannot 


separate them to the satisfaction of every player in the pot. 


The Deal—The cards are dealt one at a time to each player in 
clockwise rotation, commencing with the player on the dealer’s 
left. In other respects the dealing procedure varies with the 
form of Poker being played. The rules governing a redeal and a 
misdeal will be found under Irregularities, page 74, and special 
rules for Draw Poker (page 78) and for Stud Poker (page 81) 
are given where those games are described. 


- Object of the Game—To win the pot by having the highest- 


ranking Poker hand at the showdown, or by making a bet that no 
other player calls. 


The Pot—All the chips bet on the outcome of a deal go into the 


- center of the table and form a pool called the pot. The pot is com- 


posed of (a) an ante, or opening contribution of one or more 
players, as required by the rules of the game, and (b) voluntary 
bets of the players, each bet representing a player’s assertion 
that he holds the winning hand. 


Rank of Hands—Poker hands rank, from highest to lowest: 

1. Five of a kind—possible only when there are one or more 
wild cards. As between two hands each containing five of a kind, 
the higher-ranking cards win: Five sixes beat five threes, etc. 

2. Straight flush—five cards of the same suit in sequence. The 
highest straight flush is A-K-Q-J-10 of the same suit, called a 
royal flush. The lowest straight flush is 5-4-3-2-A of the same suit. 
As between two straight flushes, the one containing the highest 
card wins. When any card of the pack is designated as wild—see 
page 69—a straight flush loses to five of a kind, which is the 
highest possible hand. 

3. Four of a kind—four cards of the same rank. This hand 
loses to a straight flush or five of a kind but beats any other 


~ hand. As between two hands each containing four of a kind, the 


four higher-ranking cards win. When there are several wild 
cards, it is possible for two players to hold four of a kind of the 
same rank. In this case, the winning hand is the one with the 


_higher-ranking fifth card. 


4. Full howse—three cards of one rank and two cards of an- 
other rank. As between two full houses, the one with the higher- 


_ ranking three-of-a-kind holding is the winner. When there are 


several wild cards, two players may have full houses in which 
the three-of-a-kind holdings are of the same rank. In such cases, 


the higher of the two pairs determines the winning hand. 


Ny SRC 


5. Flush—five cards of the same suit. As between two flushes, 
the one containing the highest card wins. If the highest cards 
are of the same rank, the higher of the two next-highest cards 


determines the winning hand, and so on; so that 4 AK 43 2 
beats 9 AQJ108,and Q( J9864 beats OJ 9 863. 


as 
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6. Straight—five cards in two or more suits, ranking consecu- 
tively: as 8-7-6-5-4. The ace is high in the straight A-K-Q-J-10 and 
low in the straight 5-4-3-2-A. As between two straights, the one 
containing the highest card wins, so that 6-5-4-3-2 beats 5-4-3-2-A. 

7. Three of a kind—three cards of the same rank. As between 
two hands each containing three of a kind, the one with the 
higher-ranking three of a kind wins. When there are several 
wild cards, there may be two hands containing identical threes 
of a kind. In such cases, the highest-ranking unmatched card 
determines the winner. If these cards are of the same rank, the 
higher-ranking of the fifth cards determines the winner. 

8. Two pair—two cards of one rank and two cards of another 
rank, with an unmatched fifth card. As between two hands each 
containing two pair, the one with the highest pair wins. If the 
higher pairs are of the same rank, the one with the higher-rank- 
ing second pair wins. If these too are of the same rank, the hand 
containing the higher of the unmatched cards is the winner. 

9. One pair—two cards of the same rank, with three un- 
matched cards. As between two hands containing pairs of the 
same rank, the highest unmatched card determines the winner; 
if these are the same, the higher of the second-highest. un- 
matched cards, and if these are the same, the higher of the third 
unmatched cards. For example, 8-8-9-5-3 beats 8-8-9-5-2. 

10. No pair. This loses to any hand having a pair or any higher- 
ranking combination. As between two such hands, the one con- 
taining the highest card wins; if these two cards are tied, the 
next-highest card decides, and so on, so that A-8-7-4-3 loses to 
A-9-7-4-3 but wins from A-8-7-4-2. 


Ties—If the two highest hands are in all respects the same, ex- 
cept for suits, they divide the pot. Wild cards rank in all respects 
as equivalent to the “natural” cards they represent, so that if 
one player holds the flush © Q 8 7 3 and joker, and calls the joker 
the © A; and another player holds Y A Q 87 3; they tie and (if 
there is no higher hand) they divide the pot equally. (Many. 
play that naturals beat wild cards in hands that are otherwise 
identical; in any event, an odd chip in the pot when it is divided 
should go to the hand containing fewer wild cards.) 


Local Hands—In some localities, certain Poker combinations are 
recognized that are not included in the official rules. These hands 
are played only by common agreement of all players. Among the 
better known are Big Dog, Little Dog, Big Tiger, Little Tiger, 
Blaze, Dutch Straight or Skip, Skeet, and Kilter. These hands are: 
all defined in “Technical Terms” on page 247. 


Rotation—The turn to bet begins with the assigned first bettor, 
according to the rules of the game, and passes from player to 
player to the left, skipping over players who have dropped. 


Betting—Each player in turn, in each betting interval, must 
either bet that his hand is the best or must drop; however, in 
most forms of Poker a player is permitted to check, which is a 
bet of nothing, provided always that no bet of one or more chips 
has been made by another player in that betting interval. (In 
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theory, a player who checks is making a bet so small that it is 
not worth while putting that amount in the pot.) In every case, 
to stay in the pot a player must put in enough chips to make the 
total he has bet at least equal to any other player’s. 
- Therefore a player has these options when his turn comes: 


1. He may-drop, discard his hand, and forego any further in- 
terest in that pot. Once a player has discarded his hand, or in 
turn has announced that he drops, he may not change his mind 
and remain in the pot. 

2, He may check, or may bet any number of chips up to the 

_ limit, if no other player has bet during that betting interval. 

3. He may call the bet of any player before him, by putting 
into the pot exactly enough chips to equalize that player’s bet. 
For example, A bets 2; B bets 4, representing a 2-chip raise; 
A may call by putting in 2 more chips, for then his total contri- 
bution will be 4 chips, the same as B’s. 

4. He may raise by putting in more chips than he needs to call, 
up to the limit. The excess over the number of chips needed to 
call constitutes the amount of his raise. (See the example in the 
preceding paragraph.) 


Betting Interval—A betting interval begins when the assigned 
- first bettor checks or bets; it ends when all bets have been equal- 
- ized (including a case in which all players have checked) or 

- when all players but one have dropped. 

A player may not raise his own bet, or reraise his own raise, 
if no other player has raised after him; for in such case the bets 
must have been equalized and the betting interval is ended. For 
example: A is the first bettor and bets 2; B, C and D each call, 
putting in 2 each; all other players drop. A may not increase his 
2-chip bet. But: A bets 2; B raises, making it 4; C and D call for 
4 each; the others drop. A may raise again, putting in 2 chips 

_to call B’s raise plus as many more chips as the limit allows. 
Suppose A raises 2 more chips, putting in 4 altogether; B calls, 
Cand D now drop. A may not raise again, for the bets have been 

equalized and the betting interval is over. 
: At the end of the betting interval: If all players but one have 
- dropped, the surviving player takes the pot; if two or more 
players remain, the dealing is resumed in accordance with the 
rules of the game; or, if it was the final betting interval, there 
is a showdown. 


The Showdown—Whenever two or more players remain after the 
final betting interval, each must show his full hand face up on 
the table. The player with the highest-ranking Poker hand then 

takes the pot. It is not necessary for a player to announce what 
_hand he has; and if he does so announce, and makes the wrong 
announcement, it does not affect the result of the pot: “The cards 
_ speak for themselves.” But if a player discards his hand after 
another player’s announcement, he may not later claim the pot 
even if the announcement is proved to have been incorrect, for 
a hand once discarded may not be reclaimed and a player with- 
outa legal hand cannot win a pot. | 


ORS 
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In the showdown a player who concedes victory to another 
player may not discard his hand without showing it. The right 
to see every hand at the showdown belongs to all players at the 
table, including those who have previously dropped. But if a 
player makes a bet that no one else calls, he takes the pot with- 
out showing his hand; and a player who drops at any previous 
time need not show his hand. 


Irregularities in Poker 


The following rules govern irregularities that are common to 
all forms of Poker. Special rules governing irregularities that 
arise only in Draw Poker, Stud Poker, etc., are covered under 
the respective rules of those forms of the game. 


Misdeal, Redeal—A distinction is drawn between a misdeal, 
which is deemed to be the dealer’s fault; and a redeal, in which 
the error necessitating another deal is not necessarily charge- 
able to the dealer. 

A misdeal loses the deal (the deal being an advantage in 
Poker); the next dealer in turn deals. Any ante made by the 
dealer or antes made by all players, if all ante equally, remain in 
_ the pot; in Blind Opening, however, the age and straddle with- 
draw their antes. A misdeal may be called only by a player who 
has not intentionally seen any face-down card dealt to him, and 
only if— 

1. The pack was not shuffled, or was not offered for cutting, 
provided the dealer has not begun dealing the second round of 
cards; . 

2. The dealer gives two face-up cards to the same player i 
Draw Poker (or any other form of closed Poker), provided the 
misdeal is immediately called by the player in question; 

3. The dealer gives too many cards to more than one player. 
However, the dealer may withdraw surplus cards and restore 
them to the pack unless a player objects. 

A redeal requires a new shuffle and cut and a new deal by the 
same dealer. It too may be called only by a player who has not 
intentionally seen a face-down card dealt to him, and only before 
the dealing of the second round of cards begins: if— 

1. A card was exposed in cutting, or the cut left fewer than 
five cards in either packet; 

2. ‘Two or more cards are faced in the pack; 

3. The pack is incorrect (see page 75) or imperfect in any way; 

4. A player is dealing out of turn (in this case, the deal reverts 
to the proper dealer and, in Blind Opening, the age and straddle 
withdraw their chips from the pot). : 

If no misdeal or redeal is called within the time limits above, 
the deal stands as a regular deal in turn. 


Irregularities in Betting—l. Betting Out of Turn. Any player 
who bets out of turn, whether it is to bet, raise, or call, must leave 
in the pot any chips already contributed. Play is resumed at the 
proper place and the player in error may make the same bet and 
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meet any raises, or else contribute the amount that he put in, and 
drop; and he may not add chips to raise. 

2. Passing Out of Turn. A player who passes out of turn is out 
of play for that hand. A penalty may be fixed for this offense 
(see below). : 

3. Improper Betting. Chips once placed in the pot, even by 
mistake, may not be taken out again. There are minor excep- 
tions to this rule: When a player is dealt out (receives no hand, 
in which case he may retract his ante); when someone else has 
oe a pot without openers; and occasionally in case of a mis- 

eal. 

4, Looking at Discards. No one may look at another player’s 
discards (including the hand of a player who drops or of a 
player who wins the pot without a showdown). A penalty should 
be fixed for this offense (see below). 

5. Improper Placing of Chips. Chips should be deposited in a 
total amount and no later additions or deductions may be made 
unless the amount was insufficient to call, in which case the 
player may add enough chips to call. Once a bet is both an- 
nounced and made in proper turn, it may not be changed. 


Other Rules Governing the Play—6. Refusing to Show. If a play- 
er who is in the call refuses to show his hand or a part of his 
hand, he should be subject to a penalty (see page 76). 

7. Foul Hand. Any hand with more or less than the correct 
number of cards, or the hand of a player who opened without 
openers, is foul whenever discovered, and cannot win a pot. Ifa 
player has a foul hand on the call and there is another player 
with a fair hand with which to contend it, the player with the 
fair hand gets the pot, regardless of the value of his hand. If there 
are two players in the call in this case, the one with the higher 
hand gets the pot. If there are no players with legal hands in the 
call, the pot remains on the table and is added to the next pot. 

8. Incorrect Pack. When an incorrect pack is discovered, play 
should be abandoned immediately and all bets in that pot re- 
turned to the players. This rule does not apply to previous deals, 
played before the incorrect pack was discovered. 

9. Cards Exposed by Players. There is no penalty when a play- 
er exposes his own card, nor any redress. The player may con- 


~ tinue in the play. 


10. Dealing the Last Card. Under no circumstances may the 
last card be dealt to a player. If, because of the large number of 
players or the type of game played, the dealer finds that all cards 
but one have been dealt, this card must be placed among the dis- - 
cards. The discards are then shuffled and cut for further dealing. 


Penalties for Irregularities 
The following penalties are summarized from the book “For- 


‘tune Poker” by George S. Coffin. Penalties paid in chips are un- 


ular with many players, and the adoption of these penalties 


| is ‘optional; but they are the best method of assuring orderly 
procedure in a serious game. ~ 
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The Kitty—by unanimous agreement players may establish a 
common pool known as a “kitty.” One white chip may be “cut” 
from each pot and put in the kitty, and penalties for infringement 
of laws may be paid to the kitty. When the number of chips in 
the kitty reaches some agreed maximum, pots are no longer cut 
and subsequent penalties are paid into the pot. The kitty belongs 
equally to all players. 

Pass Out of Turn—2 chips prior to last betting interval, 5 chips 
on last betting interval. 

Examining Another Player’s Discard—3 chips. This includes ex- 
amining the hand of the winner of a pot when he has not been 
called and has thrown in his hand without showing it. 


Failure to Show Hand After Calling the Final Bet—10 chips. 
Every hand in the showdown must be shown, whether it wins 
or loses. 


Causing Dealer to Expose a Card (by touching the card while it 
is being dealt)—2 chips. 

Mixing Pack and Discards—5 chips, if the offense -necessitates 
reshuffling before the deal can continue. 

Failure by Dealer to Announce Number of Cards Drawn—2 chips. 
Prematurely Exposing One’s Own Cards—No penalty for first 
or accidental offense; 2 chips each for repeated or intentional 
offenses. 

Failure to Turn Down Cards, When Dropping—2 chips. — 
Dealer’s Failure to Give Player a Hole Card—lIf a player receives 
all five cards face up, in Stud Poker, through the dealer’s neglect 
to deal him a card down on demand, that player may withdraw 
his chips from the pot and drop out, and the dealer must supply 
that number of chips, up to a limit of 20 chips. 


Draw Poker 


_ Draw Poker is played in various forms, of which the most pop- 
ular is Jackpots. The cards, seating, determination of dealer, - 
shuffle and cut are all as described on pages 69-70. Five cards are 
dealt, one at a time, face down, to each player in rotation. There 
is then a betting interval, after which each active player in turn 
may discard one or more cards and the dealer serves him that 
number of cards from the top of the pack, to restore his hand 
to five cards. (A player need not draw; he may play the cards 
originally dealt to him, in which case he is_said to “stand pat.’”) 
After the draw, there is another betting interval, and if two or 
ace players remain after this betting interval, there is a show- 

own. 

The popular forms of Draw Poker are: 


Jackpots—Usually each player antes equally at the start of the 


deal; some players prefer, for convenience, to have only the — 


dealer ante—one white chip for each player in the game, or one 
red chip, or one blue chip. 
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When the deal is completed, each player in turn, beginning at 
the left of the dealer, has the right to open (make the first bet), 
or to pass. In Jackpots, the word pass is equivalent to check; pass 
is an ambiguous term in Poker, because sometimes it means 
check, sometimes it means drop. A player may not open unless 
he has jacks or better—a pair of jacks, or a hand that would beat 
a pair of jacks in a showdown. 

If no one opens, through the dealer, everyone (or the next 
dealer) antes again and there is a new deal by the next dealer 
in turn. 

If any player opens, the first betting interval has begun. Each 
other player in turn after him (including players who passed on 
the first round) must drop, call, or raise, until this betting in- 
terval ends. There is then the draw, as in all forms of Draw 
Poker, another betting interval, and the showdown. 

The player who opens must “show openers” before he can dis- 
eard his hand. He need show only as many cards as will prove 
to the other players that he had the requirements. Of course, if 
he is in the showdown he must show his entire hand. (See page 
80 for the rules on showing openers, and false openers.) 


Progressive Jackpots—This is the same as Jackpots except that 
if no one opens, on the next deal queens or better are required 
to open; on the next, if two in a row are passed out, kings or 
better are required; on the next, aces or better; and some run 
the series all the way up to two pair or better. 

' Jacks or Bobtail te Open—Many play that one may open either 
on a pair of jacks or better; or on any bobtail, that is, four cards 
of the same suit, called a fourflush, or a bobtail straight, which is 
four cards in sequence that can become a straight if the card at 
either end of the sequence is drawn. (8-7-6-5 is a bobtail, because 
_either the nine or the four will make it a straight; A-K-Q-J is 
not, because only a single card, the ten, will fill it; 9-8-6-5 is not, 
because only a seven.will fill it, this being called an “inside 
straight.”’) 

Open on Anything—The rules are the same as in Jackpots except 
that there is no minimum requirement. for opening, and so the 
player who makes the first bet need not show openers at any 
stage. 

Pass and Out—Each player in turn, beginning at the left of the 
dealer, must either bet or drop. There is no minimum hand re- 
quired for opening. This is distinguished from Jackpots or Open 
on Anything, which are “pass and back in” games. 


Blind and Straddle—This is an early form of Draw Poker, but is 
still much played. The player at the left of the dealer is known 
as the age, and must put up an agreed amount, usually a white 
chip, as an ante or blind before seeing his cards. This is a com- 
pulsory bet and never varies in amount. The player to the left 
of the blind may pass or he may raise the blind: this raise is 
known as a straddle, and must be double the amount of the blind, 
or 2 chips. (In many games, at least one straddle is obligatory.) 
The advantage of the straddle is to make the next player at the 
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left of the straddler the first to say whether he will stay in the 
game. If the blind is straddled, the next player at the left may 
straddle again, by doubling the last previous straddle, and the 
next player may straddle him again, and so on around the table 
until the agreed straddle limit has been reached. If any person, 
in his turn, refuses to straddle, this prevents any player on his 
left from a further straddle; such a refusal puts an end to the 
period of blind and straddle, and the players may look at the 
five cards dealt them. A straddle may thus be made only by a 
player who sits at the left of the blind or a straddler. : 

After looking at his cards, the player to the left of the blind, 
or to the left of the last straddler if there has been any, has the 
first say. If he does not wish to continue in the play, he passes 
(drops), turns down his hand, and withdraws from the game; 
the privilege moves on to the player at the left, and so on around 
the table. The first player who decides to stay must bet double (i 
the value of the last straddle. Any following players who wish : 
to stay in must equal the amount of this bet, the age putting up : 
enough to make his blind equal to the total, and each straddler 
doing the same, counting the chips he has already put in. Hach 
player in turn may raise up to any amount within the betting 
limits. Any such raises must be met in turn by the players who 
wish to stay in the game, according to the general laws of Poker. 
If no one calls the blind or a straddle, the player who made the 
uncalled bet wins the pot and the game is over. If two or more 
players are in the game, and bets are equalized, this betting 
interval is over, and players still in the game are ready for the 
draw. 


Blind Opening—In this game, after cards have been dealt and 
whether or not they have been looked at by players, the player 

on the dealer’s left is required to open the pot for a specified 
amount, regardless of the hand that he holds. Other players have 

the option of meeting the compulsory bet, raising it, or dropping, \ 
according to the general laws of Poker betting. In some games, 

a player to the left of the blind opener is required to double the 
blind bet if he wishes to stay in. : 


Block System—In this game, twenty-five chips are put into the 
pot before play starts: these chips consist of a 19-chip ante of the 
dealer, a 2-chip blind opening by the player at the left of the 
dealer, and a compulsory raise to 4 chips by the second player 
on the left of the dealer. The third player then has the first priv- 
ilege of betting, after he has looked at his cards. The limit of any 
player’s raise before the draw consists of 2 chips. After the draw 
the limit for any raise is the total number of chips bet by each 
player before the draw (the 19-chip ante not counting as a bet). 


The Draw 
Method of the Deal—All players who have stayed in may draw __ 
cards to improve their hands. A player may discard any or all __ 


of his original five cards, or he may stand pat by keeping his 


* 

’ 
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original hand. When six or seven players are in the game, it is 
customary to limit the amount of the draw to three (sometimes 
four) cards. Each player in turn must state distinctly the num- 
ber of cards that he wishes, which are at once given to him off 
the top of the pack. When serving himself, the dealer must state 
aloud the number of cards that he takes. 

In many games the dealer burns (discards) the top card of the 
pack, face down, before he begins dealing for the draw. 

If the opener in a game of Jackpots remains in the game for 
the draw, he may place his discard under the chips in front of 
him, regardless of what he holds or what he is drawing to. This 
discard must remain there throughout the game, even if other 
discards are gathered up and redealt. He may split his opening 
qualifications if he wishes to do so, and he is not obliged to state 
this fact. He need not put his discards in the pot if he is confident 
that he can persuade the other players that he had openers, even 
if (for example) holding J-J-10-9-8 he opened, discarded one jack, 
and drew one card. 

Dealing cards for the draw begins with the active player on 
the dealer’s left and proceeds as usual from one active player to 
another around the table. No player should discard until it is his 
turn to draw cards. 


Incorrect Dealing in the Draw—The following irregularities con- 
stitute errors on the part of the dealer. They may be corrected or 
penalized as stated: 

1. Exposed card. lf a card is found faced in the pack, exposed 
by the dealer in dealing, turned over by the wind in the deal, or 
otherwise shown so that it can be identified by name by any 
player: A player must accept such exposed card if it is the first 
card drawn or to be drawn by him; any subsequent exposed card 
which would have fallen to the same player must be placed face 
down among the discards. It cannot be replaced until all other 
players, including the dealer, have been served their required 
number of cards. 

2. Incorrect number of cards. If a player asks for the correct 
number of cards and the dealer fails to give them to him, the 
error must be corrected the moment the dealer’s attention is 
called to it, provided that the player has not lifted or looked at 
any of the drawn cards. If the player has looked at any of the 
- drawn cards, his hand is foul. If he has not looked at them and 
has a surplus card, this card should be placed on the top of the 
pack and dealt in the usual order. If he has too few cards, addi- 
tional cards should be supplied immediately, without waiting for 
others to be served; but if any card has been served to a player 
after him, he may only increase his discard to make room for 
the excess draw, or drop. 

3. Draw out of turn. If a player allows a person on his left to 
_ be served out of his proper turn, he must play the hand without 
drawing, or abandon it. If he has discarded, his hand is dead. 

(Some permit such a player to play with an insufficient number 
of ecards.) 

4. Card known to player drawing it. Whether or not the play- 
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er to be served can see a card about to be dealt to him, unless it 
is exposed on the table, he must take that card. 

5. Irregular draw by dealer. If the dealer deals too many cards 
for himself, he must take them. If he looks at any of them before 
discarding enough cards to accept them, his hand is foul. If he 
has not looked at any of the cards drawn, he must discard enough 
cards from his original hand to-make a correct number with the 
draw. = 

If the dealer takes too few cards, his hand is foul. (Some play- 
ers allow the dealer to play with an insufficient number of cards.) 

6. Irregular draw corrected. If a player asks for too few cards 
before discarding and before the next player has been served, the 
error may be corrected. If he has looked at any of the cards his 
hand is foul. 

If a player asks for too many cards before discarding and be- 
fore the next player has been served, the error may be corrected. 
If he has looked at any of the cards to be drawn, his hand is 
foul. If he has not discarded and the next player has been served, 
he may correct the error by discarding enough cards from his 
original hand to make a correct number with the draw. 


Other Rules Governing the Draw—t!. There must be no change 
in the arrangement of the pack between dealing the original hand 
and the end of the draw. Shuffling and cutting are not allowed, 
except when the cards are exhausted and discards must be used 
for further draws, or as provided in paragraph 3 below. 

2. A player must have five cards, including his discard and the 
cards held in his hand, in order to draw. : 

3. A card taken from a player’s hand and discarded face-down 
on the table may not be taken back under any circumstances. 

4. If the cards in the draw become inadvertently mixed up 
with discards or another player’s draw, the dealer may be called 
upon to: straighten them out. If he cannot do so, to all players’ 
satisfaction, the undealt cards, discards and mixed cards must be 
shuffled together and cut, and the draw proceeds. 

5. No player is allowed to give any information concerning the 
number of cards drawn by a player, except in the case of the 
dealer. A player who is still in the game and has not yet bet may 
ask how many cards the dealer drew, and the dealer must give 
the required information. 

6. If a player, before discarding, intentionally sees the face of 
any card dealt to him in the draw, his hand is foul. 


Final Betting Interval—After the draw has been completed, the 
final betting interval starts. The duty of starting the betting falls 
to the player who opened the pot before the draw. (In the Blind 
and Straddle game, the player next to the left of the last straddle 
bets first.) If the opener is not still in the game, the privilege 
passes to the active player next to his left. 

If the opener drops, he must show his opening qualifications 
and the rest of his hand face-down in order to prove a fair hand 
of five cards. P i 
False Openers—If a player has opened without the necessary 
qualifications, or has a foul hand, the following rules apply. 
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‘1. If it is discovered, after the draw, that the pot was opened 
falsely, the opener’s hand is foul and he loses all claim to the pot. 
In addition he forfeits any of his'chips already bet. Those players 
still in the game are allowed to remain and play, regardless of 
the false opening. = 

2. If the opener announces, before the draw, that he does not 
have openers, any player who has openers and wishes to open 
may announce the fact. This player takes the place of the original 
opener, and the game proceeds. If there is no opener, all players 
except the false opener withdraw their bets and the deal passes. 
The antes and the bets of the false opener remain in the pot for 
the next deal. 

(In some sections, more severe penalties are imposed upon the 
false opener, such as having him ante for all on the next deal.) 

3. If no one calls the false opener before the draw, all chips 
remain in the pot for the next deal. If no one calls the false opener 
after the draw, all other players may withdraw from the pot any 
chips they put in, except antes; but the opener’s chips and the | 
antes remain in the pot for the next deal. 

4. If the false opening is not discovered before the showdown, 
the opener’s hand is foul and the pot goes to the highest fair 
hand; if all hands have been abandoned, the pot remains upon 
the table for the next deal. 


Stud Poker 


In Stud Poker, each player receives one or more cards face | 
down—his hole cards—and his remaining cards face up. There 
is a betting interval after each round of face-up cards is dealt, 
and—in Seven-card Stud, which today rivals the original Five- 
ecard Stud for popularity—an additional betting interval after the 
deal of the last cards, which are dealt face down. The cards, 
determination of dealer, shuffle and cut are all as described on 
pages 69-70. 

Five-card Stud—Two to fourteen persons may play. There is no 
ante (except by special house rule). The dealer gives each player 
in rotation a face-down card, then each player in rotation a face- 
up card. The deal is then interrupted for the first betting interval. 

In each betting interval, the player with the highest Poker 
combination showing in his face-up cards has the first right to 
bet. In the first betting interval, this person must make a bet, 
whatever is the minimum established for the game; in any later 
betting interval this player may check. 

If two players tie for high card, or for the highest Poker com- 


' bination showing, the one nearest the dealer’s left (that is, the 


one dealt first) outranks the other for purposes of betting first. 
In the showdown, this factor is not considered and identical 


hands tie. é 
Following the first betting interval, the dealer gives another 


face-up card to each active player in rotation; there is another 


betting interval, another round of face-up cards to the remain- 
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ing active players, another betting interval, then a final round 
of face-up cards and a final betting interval. If two or more play- 
ers remain after the final betting interval, there is a showdown 
in which each player turns up his hole card. If a bet or raise goes 
uncalled in any betting interval, the pot is taken and the deal 
passes in rotation. : 

A player who drops must immediately turn down all his face- 
up cards. If-he fails to do so he should be subject to penalty (see 
page 76), for such failure often causes an error in dealing. 

It is the dealer’s duty, after each round of cards is dealt, to 
designate the first bettor (as by saying, “First king bets,” “Pair 
of sixes bets,” etc.); and, after the third and fourth face-up cards 
are dealt, also to indicate holdings that may become straights 
or flushes (“Possible straight,” ‘Possible flush.”) A possible 
straight or flush has no effect on determination of the first bet- 
tor, except that in some games players agree that a fourfiush will 
beat a pair in the showdown, and in these games a fourfiush 
showing in the final betting interval bets against a pair showing. 

In a_very large game, if there are not enough cards left in the 
pack to complete the dealing of the final round, the dealer may 
flash a card from the top of the pack (turn it face up on the 
table) and this card serves as the common fifth card of all hands. 


Seven-card Stud (also called Down the River, Peek Poker, or 
Seven-toed Pete)—Two to eight may play. In the initial deal,~ 
each player receives two cards face down and then one card face 
up, all dealt one at a time in rotation. There is then a betting 
interval. Each active player then receives three more face-up 
cards and one more face-down card, in that order, with the deal 
interrupted for a betting interval after each round of cards-is 
dealt. In the showdown, each player turns up all his hole cards 
and selects five of his seven cards as his hand; he must separate 
these five cards from the other two, which he discards. The cards 
then speak for themselves, as in any other form of Poker, and 
the player may not reclaim his two discards if he finds he could 
lave made a better five-card combination. 

In other respects the procedure is the same as in Five-card 
Stud (see above). 


Irregularities in Stud Poker—1. Bottom Card Exposed. If a play- 
er can correctly name the bottom card of the pack, before any 
voluntary bet has been made, there must be a new shuffie and 
cut before the deal is resumed. (It is wise to keep a blank card 
on the bottom of the pack.) 

2. Card Faced in Pack. If a card is found faced in the pack 
before the dealer has completed dealing the first round of face-up 
cards, or before he has completed dealing any later round of 
cards, the player to whom that card falls must take it. If a faced 
card appears at the end of any round of cards except the first, 
paragraph 5 applies. 

3. Exposing a Hole Card. If a player exposes his own hole card, 
he should turn it down immediately and continue play without 
penalty or redress. If the dealer exposes a card in dealing a hole 
card, this card should remain exposed and the next card dealt to 
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the player face down. If the dealer, by mistake, continues to deal 
face-up cards to that player, the player has no redress until he 
has received four cards (in Seven-card Stud, five cards) all face 
up; at this point he may withdraw from the pot any chips that 
he has contributed up to this time. The dealer must not inten- 
tionally serve any such card face up. If the player chooses to stay 
in and receives his last card face up, he may withdraw from the 
pot, withdrawing all chips he has put in, and the dealer must 
supply chips to replace them (see page 76). 

4. Incorrect Dealing of Exposed Cards. lf a dealer omits a play- 
er in dealing the exposed cards, the cards already dealt must be 
shifted backward until the player has his proper card, and the 
deal proceeds. If the dealer commences another round of ex- 
posed cards before the betting has been completed, or deals too 
many exposed cards, the next paragraph applies. } 

5. If during any betting interval a card of the pack is illegally 
exposed (either faced in the pack or prematurely dealt), such 
card is placed on the bottom of the pack but the deal continues 
and every player receives the card he would have received in 
regular rotation. For example: Five are still in the pot—A, B, C, 
D, Ei. Dealer mistakenly deals six cards. The sixth card is placed 
on the bottom of the pack. On the next round of dealing, dealer 
gives the first card to B, and so on in order, giving A his card last. 


Low and High-Low Poker 


The original purpose of High-Low Poker was to give holders 
of poor cards a chance to play; the game was found to be So ex- 
cellent in its own right that it has become almost as popular as 
regular Poker, and a derivative of it—Low Poker, or Lowball, 
in which every pot goes to the lowest hand—is one of the prin- 
cipal card games played in the western part of the United States. 


High-Low Poker—Any form of Poker may be played high-low; 

most games in which there are many wild cards, and most Seven- 
card Stud games, are now played high-low. In a high-low game 
there are usually two winners of the pot, the player with the 
highest hand taking one-half the pot and the player with the 
lowest hand taking the other half, the high hand taking the odd 
chip if the pot will not divide evenly. But in some cases there 
may be a single winner, thus: 


Seven-card High-Low Stud. Hach player in the showdown may 


-gelect any five of his cards as his high hand and any five as his 


low hand; he may win both ways and take the entire pot. 


Declarations. Some play that after the final betting interval, 
but before the showdown, each player must declare whether he 
is trying for high, or for low, or for both. There are three meth- 


_ods of declaring, and the players should agree in advance which 
will be used. The methods are: 


(a) Each player in turn, beginning with the player on the 
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dealer’s left, states whether he is playing for high or low, before 
‘any hands are shown to the table. 


(b) Before any hands are shown, each player decides mentally 
whether he is playing for high or low. If he decides upon low, 
he takes a white chip in his hand without letting other players 
see it; a red chip if he decides upon high. When all have decided, 
the players expose the colors of their chips. If all players in the 
call decide the same way, the best hand that way takes the 
whole pot. 


(c) Playing for both high and low. In addition to taking a 
white or red chip, as explained in the preceding paragraph, the 
piayer may take a blue chip to signify that he is contending for 
both high and low. The player selects mentally two hands of 
five cards each from among the cards that he holds: this is pos- 
sible when playing with wild cards or in Seven-card Stud. If a 
player claims both high and low, and is tied or beaten on either, 
he loses any title to the pot. If no one wins in full accordance with 
his declaration, all declarations are disregarded and the active 
players divide the pot equally. 


Rank of Low Hands—In most high-low games, the usual rank of 
Poker hands is observed; therefore, the lowest possible hand is 
7-5-4-3-2, not all of one suit. Players are apt to become confused 
in ranking the low hands; the easiest way to avoid confusion is 
to determine which is the higher of two hands, according to the 
usual Poker standards, whereupon the other must be the lower. 
For example, 8-7-4-3-2 and 8-6-5-4-3; the. 8-6 hand is the lower, 
because in regular Poker it would lose to the 8-7 hand in the 
showdown; the deuce in the 8-7 hand has nothing to do with. it 
because Poker hands are ranked from the top down. 

It is common practice tovobserve one of the following varia- 
tions in ranking the hands: 

Ace low. In trying for low, one may call an ace the lowest card 
in his hand, whereupon the lowest possible hand becomes 6-4-3- 
2-A in two or more suits, and even among pairs, playing for low, 
a pair of aces is a lower hand than.a pair of deuces. 

Wild cards low. Any wild card ranks as a “zero” and the rela- 
tive low rank is determined by the other cards; therefore, with 
deuces wild, 7-5-4-3-2 is not so low as 7-5-4-2-2. Some play that wild 
cards may duplicate other cards in the hand without pairing 
them, so that, with ace counting low and the joker wild, 6-4-3-2-A 
is not so low as 6-4-3-A-joker, the latter being ‘“‘double-ace low.” 


Lowball—Every pot is won by the lowest hand. Straights and 
flushes do not count, and the ace is always low; usually the bug 
is added (see page 70) and counts only as a fifth ace in the pack. 
The lowest hand is 5-4-3-2-A, called a bicycle or wheel. There are 
no minimum requirements for opening a pot. 


Jacks Back—Regular Jackpots Draw Poker is played, but if no 
one opens the pot, every player has another chance to open for 


a Lowball pot. If this pot is not opened (but it almost always is), 
the deal passes. : 
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Poker Variations 


The game of Poker has been varied in play more than any 
other game. Many players prefer the occasional introduction of 
the new games in ordef to speed up the play and to see valuable 
hands more often. Still others play nothing but the variations, 
and delight in making up new games for themselves. In recent 
years, variations have developed locally as fast as human inge- 
nuity could concoct them. In all these variations the general 
laws of Poker apply, with the exceptions noted. 


DEALER’S CHOICE GAMES 


In “Dealer’s Choice” the current dealer has the right to name 
the game to be played and to determine the rules or variations. 
He may state, “Stud Poker,” and imply that he selects standard 
Stud Poker, using the general laws. On the other hand, he may 
change the rules for his deal by saying, “Stud Poker with the 
deuces wild.” The dealer is the final authority on rules unless he 
does not indicate any changes from the published rules before 
beginning to deal. 

There are various methods of assigning the dealer’s choice. 
Among the most popular are the following systems: 

1. Each dealer, in his turn, names the game. If dealers, in suc- 
cession, wish to continue the same game selected by dealers 
before them, they have the right to do so. 

2. After any player holds an unusually valuable Poker combi- 
nation, such as four of a kind or a straight flush, a round of deal- 
er’s choice is declared, applying to each dealer in turn, once 
around the table. 

3. The first dealer names a game, which must be played by 
each dealer once around the table. After one round of this game, 
ending with the first dealer, the next player on the left names 
another game for his deal and for the round. 

4, One game, such as Jackpots, is selected for the main game 
of the Poker session. A buck is put in the center of the table with 
the ante. The winner of the first pot takes the buck. When it be- 
comes the turn of this player to deal, he may name any game to 
be played on that hand. The buck then goes to the winner of this 
pot, and he too may name the game when it is his turn to deal. 
When the holder of the buck is not dealing, the main game of the 
session must be played. In case the dealer has selected a high- 
low game, the winner nearer to the left of the present dealer takes 
the buck. 

Nearly all the usual variations of Poker employ several wild 
cards, and to this feature some dealers add the provision that 
holding certain cards makes a hand foul. For example, a dealer 
may say (dealing Stud Poker), “The red fours are wild but the 
black fours kill your hand unless they are concealed.” The holder 
of a foul hand cannot win a pot, and must therefore drop as soon 
as the killing card is dealt to him. 
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STUD POKER VARIATIONS 


5-Card Stud, Last Card Down—This is regular Stud Poker, with 


the fifth card dealt face-down instead of up. 


Mexican Stud—The first two cards are dealt to each player face 


down. Players look at their cards and select one to be placed face 
up. The concealed card is then wild for each player. After a round 
of betting, another card is dealt around face down. Each player 
decides which of the two concealed cards to turn face up, and 
which to keep in his hand for a wild card. Another round of bet- 
ting follows. The process continues until each player has four 
cards exposed before him, and one wild card concealed in his 
hand. This card is wild only for the player who holds it, and like- 
wise wild are all other cards of the same denomination as the con- 
cealed card. After the final round of betting, all those players 
still in the game show their concealed cards and announce the 
value of their hands. The game is often played high-low. t 


5-Card Stud, Last Card Optionally Down—This game is similar to 
standard Stud Poker, except that the player may turn up his hole 


card before the last round is dealt and ask for his fifth card — 
- face-down. : 


Pistol, or Hole-Card Stud—This is played according to the stand- 
ard laws of Stud Poker, except that there is a betting interval 


after the first (hole) card is dealt, making five betting intervals 


in all. 


_ 7-Card Stud Variation—On the first round of dealing each player 


receives two cards, one down and one up. After the betting in- 


_ terval he receives two more cards, one down and one up. After 

betting, two more cards are dealt similarly. After betting, the 
last card is dealt down. Hach player then has three cards exposed 
on the table and four concealed in his hand. He turns over and 


discards one card from the table and one from his hand, leaving — 


a Poker hand of two exposed cards and three concealed. The 
final round of betting follows, before the showdown. 


Stud Variations, Other Than Five or Seven Cards—These games 
are played, in general, with the rules of Seven-card Stud. When 
six cards are used there may be two cards down and the next 


four up, or the first two may be down and also the last one. In 


Eight-card Stud, the first two are dealt down, the next five up, 

and the last one down. Some players try even more strange com- 

‘ binations of up and down cards, up to a total of ten. In every 
ied a player picks five of his cards to be his hand in the show 
own. 


Double-Barreled Shotgun, or Texas Tech—Each player is dealt 
three cards face down, then there is a betting interval; another 
face-down card, another betting interval; a fifth face-down card, 
a third betting interval. There is then a draw as in Draw Poker. 
After the draw, each player turns up one card, followed by a 
betting interval; another card, followed by a betting interval; 
and so on, until each has four cards face up and one face down, 
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after which there is a final betting interval and a showdown. 
sear must be turned up simultaneously, at a signal given by. 
the dealer. 


Baseball—Seven-card Stud is played, with all nines and threes 
wild; but when a three is dealt face up, the player to whom it is 
dealt must either match the pot (put into the pot as many chips 
as are already in it)—or drop. Any four dealt face up entitles 
the recipient to an additional hole card, which the dealer im- 
mediately gives him, face down, from the top of the pack. Base- 
ball may also be played as a five-card Stud game. 


DRAW POKER VARIATIONS 


Whiskey Poker—The dealer gives five cards, face down, to each 
player and an extra hand (“widow”) of five cards in the middle 
of the table. He must deal to each player in turn around to the 
left, one card at a time, then the widow, then himself last. Each 
player, beginning at the dealer’s left, has the option of exchang- 
ing his hand for the widow, or keeping it as it is. If he takes up 
the widow, he places his five cards face-up on the table and they 
become the new widow. Each player in turn has the option of 
taking up one card or all of the new widow and replacing it with 
cards from his hand. If a player wishes to play his original hand, 
he signals by knocking on the table, but he cannot draw and 
knock at the same time. 

\The process of exchanging cards continues around the table 
until some player knocks. A knock means that this player will 
show his present hand when it is his turn next around the table, 
and that thus each player has only one more chance to exchange 


’ ecards. No player may draw after he has once knocked. A player 


may knock before the widow is exposed, if he wishes to. 

If no one takes the widow until it comes around to the dealer, 
the dealer must either take up the widow for himself, or turn it 
face-up on the table. Even if the dealer knocks, and does not 
take up the widow, he must spread it on the table for each player 
to see and draw once more. A player may pass in any turn— 
that is, decline either to exchange or to knock; but he may not 
pass in two consecutive turns. Having passed on the previous 
round, he must either exchange or knock. 

After the knock and the final round of draws, all hands are 
shown to the table. The highest takes the pot, if a pot has been 
made by an ante from all. The lowest pays the forfeit agreed 
upon beforehand. Some players prefer to have a round of betting 
before the showdown. 


The Wild Widow—This game is similar to Draw Poker except 
that, after four cards have been dealt to each player, the next 
card is dealt face-up in the center of the table and it remains 
there during the game. The fifth cards are then dealt to players 
to complete their hands. The three other cards of the same de- 
nomination as the center card are wild. Thus, if an eight is in the 
center, the three other eights are wild. 
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Spit in the Ocean—Only four cards are dealt to each player. The 
next card in the pack is turned face-up in the center of the table 
and is considered as the fifth card in each player’s hand. This 
card is wild, and the others of the same denomination are also 
wild throughout. the game. After a betting interval, there is a 
draw as in any Draw Poker game except that each player draws 
to a four-card hand, then a final betting interval and a showdown. 


Variations of Spit in the Ocean—The many variations of this 
game are usually played high-low. 

In one of them, three cards are dealt face down in the center, 
and four to each player. The center cards take the place of the 
draw. Each of these cards is turned up, one at a time, followed 
by a round of betting. The players have the option of using cen- 
ter cards to complete their hands. On the showdown, each player 
selects a Poker hand of five cards, combining any of the center 
cards with the cards in his own hand. 

One game is called Cincinnati, Lame Brains, and by other 
names. Five cards are dealt to each player and another hand of 
five cards face-down on the table. The center cards are turned up 
one at a time, with a round of betting after each is exposed. Each 
player selects a hand of five cards from among the cards in his 
own hand and the five on the table. Sometimes this game ‘is 


played with the center card on the table wild, and sometimes 


with the lowest card on the table wild. 

In the variation called Round the World, each player is dealt 
four cards and there are four cards in the center of the table, 
face-down. The game is played for a high hand only. The center 
cards are turned up one at a-time, with a round of betting after 
each card is exposed. : 


Shotgun—Three cards are dealt to each player face-down and 
there is a round of betting. Other rounds of betting follow the 
dealing of the fourth and fifth cards. Players still in the game 


draw to improve their hands, and there is a final round of betting. 


Hurricane—Only two cards are dealt to each player, and the 
highest hand that can be held consists of two aces. The game is 
played as Straight Poker, or it can be played with the draw. 
Sometimes wild cards are added, and sometimes it is played 
high-low with deuces wild, so that 2-A is the perfect hand—a 
pair of aces for high, 2-A (or double-ace) low. 4 


Three-card Monte—One card is dealt to each player face down 
and two cards face up, with a round of betting following the 
dealing of each card. The usual rank of Poker value is used, ex- 
cept that there cannot be two pairs, full house, or four of a kind. 
Straights and flushes are composed of three cards only. With 
wild cards, this becomes a high-low game as does Hurricane. 


Show Five Cards—Seven cards are dealt face down to each play- 
er, and each player looks at his cards. At a signal from the dealer, 
each player turns up one of his cards on the table. Before giving 
the signal, the dealer should inqutre whether everyone is ready. 
After the cards are exposed, there is a round of betting. After the 
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betting is completed, the dealer gives the signal for the exposure 
of the second cards. All these second cards must be exposed at. - 
the same time. The process continues until all players in the 
game have five cards exposed before them for the showdown. 
The game is usually played high-low. It is not unusual for a 
player to change his mind during the game and try for a low 
hand rather than a high one, according to the cards exposed by 
other players. 


STRAIGHT POKER, OR BLUFF 


Although this game was the original one in this country, from 
which all varieties of Poker are derived, it is not played to any 
great extent at the present time. The general laws of Poker are 
followed and there is no drawing of cards. 

The Buck—The buck is some object used to mark the position 
of the player whose turn it is to put up an agreed amount, or 
ante, at the beginning of the game. Originally the buck was a 
hunting knife of buckhorn, but a pen-knife or some similar object 


- will suffice. At the beginning of the game, the buck is given to 


the first dealer, who puts up the ante. He then passes the buck 
to the next player at his left, who must ante on the next deal. 
The amount of the ante never varies, and should be agreed upon 
before the play starts. 

The Betting—After each player has received his five cards, the 
one to the left of the dealer, after looking at his hand, may bet 
any amount within the agreed limit or he may pass. If the pot 
is not opened, the next player has the same privilege and betting 
proceeds according to the general laws of Poker betting. Any 
player who passed before a bet was made may come in on his 
turn. If all players pass, the holder of the buck must ante, mak- 
ing a double pool, and then pass the buck; the deal passes on 
and no hands are shown. 


KNOCK POKER 


This is an excellent game for three to five players. Each antes 
one chip, and the dealer gives each player five cards as in Draw 
Poker. The undealt cards are placed in the center to form the 
stock. The player at dealer’s left draws the top card and then dis- 
cards one card, and thereafter each player in turn may draw the 
top card of the stock or the last previous discard, as in Rummy. 

Any player, after drawing and before discarding, may knock. 
He then discards and each other player has one turn to draw and 
discard, until it comes back to the knocker, who does not have 
another turn. Each player, after drawing, must drop out, im- 
mediately paying the knocker one chip; or may stay in. 

When the last player before the knocker has drawn and dis- 
carded, there is a showdown among all who have stayed in. If the 
knocker has the high hand, every player who stayed in pays him 
two chips. If any other player ties the knocker, they divide the 
winnings except for chips paid to the knocker by the players 
who dropped out. If the knocker does not have the high hand he 
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pays two chips to every player who stayed in, and the player with 
the high hand gets the antes. 

Bonuses (not always played). Everyone pays these bonuses, 
even a player who has.dropped: 2 chips for knocking and win- 
ning without drawing a card; 4 chips for winning with a royal 
flush; 2 chips for winning with any other straight flush; 1 chip 
for winning with four of a kind. 

Irregularities. On the first round, a hand with six cards dis- 
ecards without drawing; a hand with four cards draws without 
discarding. Any other irregular hand is dead. 

If a player draws more than one card from the stock, his hand 

is dead; the cards he drew on that turn are placed on the discard 
pile and the next player has his choice of them. 
Variants—Many people play that any player may knock when- 
ever it is his turn; there is then a showdown without any further 
drawing, and the high hand wins the pot, which consists only 
of the antes. Others play that each player must put another chip 
in the pot every time he draws a card. 


Poles Ethics 


The only safe guiding principle in Poker ethics is, “When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do.” In some games, a player may do 
anything to fool his opponents so long as he does not cheat; it is 
considered part of the skill of the game to do so, and by no means - 
unsportsmanlike. In some games, it is considered unethical—at 
least sharp—to check on a good hand in the hope that someone 
else will bet and you can raise him. And in some games it is con- 
sidered improper even to bet when you know you have the 
strongest hand, on the grounds that ‘a gentleman will not bet on 
a sure thing.” Since card-playing is a social pastime, a player is 
best advised to follow the standards of the other players and 
remain popular. 


Bluffing—To bluff, in Poker, is to make a bet on a hand you know, 

or believe, is not the best, in the hope that other players will 
believe you are strong and will drop. Bluffing is so much a part 
of Poker that the game would be no good without it. But some 
players believe you should not support your bluff by making 
remarks you know are untrue, as by announcing you have im- 
proved your hand in the draw when you have not. . ; 


Intentionally Breaking the Rules—In most circles it is not con- 
sidered ethical to announce, out of turn, that you intend to bet, 
to raise, to drop, when actually you have no intention of so 
doing when your turn comes. It is safe to make such false an- 
nouncements, because no penalty is provided for them; but re- 
gard for the other players should rule them out when they are 
not in accord with the code of ethics followed in the game you 
are playing in. In no circle is it considered ethical to break the 
rules, as by passing out of turn, unless it is advantageous to you 
to do so; for in any other case you can hurt someone else without 
possibility of helping yourself. - 
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Partnerships, Splitting Pots—In all Poker circles it is considered 
unethical, and almost cheating, to play in partnership with an- 
other player or to split a pot rather than have a showdown. 


Betting Biind—When a player announces that he is betting (or 
checking) “blind”—that is, without looking at his hand—he does 
So to avoid the stigma that in some games attaches to trap passes 
and sandbagging. Nevertheless, in nearly all circles it is consid- 
ered unethical for a player to announce that he is betting or 
checking blind when in fact he has seen his hand. 


Betting on an Obviously Beaten Hand—lIf a player in Stud Poker 

_bets when his opponent, in his four showing cards, can obviously 
beat any five-card combination the bettor might have, it is quite 
proper for any other player in the game to call attention to that 
fact and for the mistaken bettor then to withdraw his bet. 


Poker Strategy 


Of all card games, Poker best rewards skillful play. The best 
player in the game will win consistently even if he holds inferior - 
cards; he will seldom lose. The ingredients of skill are: Observa- 
tion of the ogher players, and judgment of what hands prompt 
the bets they make; the patience to throw away a hand when- 
ever the chance of winning the pot is less than the number of 
chips to be gained by winning; some knowledge of the mathe- 
matics of Poker, from which one may judge what is a good hand 
and what a bad hand, how many cards to draw, etc. 

The Most Common Errors—Even experienced Poker players are 
consistently guilty of the following habits,-all of which should 
be avoided: 

Always drawing to one pair. 4 

Betting too high on two pairs. 

Opening every pot immediately with a pair of jacks. 

Drawing four cards to an ace or wild card. 

Drawing to a three-card straight or flush. 

In Stud Poker, playing against a showing pair on the hope of 
getting a higher one. 

Mathematics and Poker—The relative values of Poker hands 
were determined by a rather complicated mathematical process 
of counting the actual number of Poker hands in the pack. 


POSSIBLE POKER HANDS IN A 52-CARD PACK 


PUM ONMU SOLUS ID ven pron credit Wiese fai ieee wiles © oben ehergin Wo sr tuleseiel 40 
“TESTS TENO Nake ts Le SUG 6 ph ORS irs art Sera Sie Dr fe Gc Ca re apse ar Se ea 624 
SEO UIS Cisse aerate si saves reMaNeE eo ie 1a Rois ocrace promenaicnloneia "ss seigae Behe ois 3,744 
Net etepese let a Ass Sous tira ra eee sete tele ave. iste bd cai Mieterelle RANE Susie ate 5,108 
PALO: sige: cccacr estas wie ci Seno era eraiere wile e wisi wie vt olny > 10,200 
Three of a Kind ....... MOINS gig: aloha, oh eT Ror euete Seb ere one Noe taeuTeus 54,912 
La Bii(a al E-F2 2 RS epee ea Cpr a Sr Sr See ae : 923,552 
Ome Pair iii edee > Leelee PE GNC CRC TOE Oe a ele ie lee 1,098,240 
No Pair; less than ab0Ve 2... ccc eee c ese e ev ccsceecnse 1,302,540 


TROLAL) occa dieiais cle v's vine tee ccielsre vse slsiec see oi) ee, 2000,900 
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POSSIBLE HANDS OF LESS VALUE THAN ONE PAIR 


IF ACE COUNTS HIGH IF ACE COUNTS LOW 
PA COPEIONIS orci alee d's 96 oie leeres King icine aotcne ate 502,860 
Aine Poh eee. ees Queen High ........... 335,580 
Queen Mign Livcscc visie ves 3s Jacks Mish g cies cio ereanars 213,180 
Wack HIgh ios ee cise cies aie We ole SUIS He cRus pores «.- 127,500 
PROMI Gh S325... aes 3 os INimesHu eh: cides see oe 70,380 
Nine Huish oi. oe elise cax Bight igh rcci ie chats 34,680 © 
ICH ELIS DS secre ig sateen were ec Seven High ............ 14,280 
DOV ENGST ei 5 ais oi clejei ale aleve Six: Fgh) cccisticjaes caus 4,080 
OCA ace aicla vtec aces d IC MEE rere aR eee oe Ta feos eee 1,302,540 


CHANCES OF BEING DEALT POKER COMBINATIONS 
IN THE ORIGINAL FIVE CARDS 


ROW ALSH IG secs cye eee a aecn cies same otha Poneto 1 in 649,740 

SS UMA TESELG SE MUISD iret sje o hese uproys aiennseetece erase nyatiee: calorare lin 64,974 

SEU OUIG OL TING © oi) tec aia atzece ecaraleouceeiara es elloie Malate toreaa lin 4,165 

AE UPLAEE ET OWS Cees ee 8 <a ele tere a iekoolle oboe eae TORe a ieee ss Werte 5 lin 694 

BFARU Res Hiss alec oe os saves ca ei’ o Sadan uo SRGT S seae PRS TR nasal Sree lin 509 © 
Simatehitae tae cto on mete Bogen eee ee Tin 255 
Three of a Kind ........ aN See wink « ie atte ehalc ahetene akeas lin 47 

PE WiOr dR ALES: oor Sit eos e ee eager te ieeciee toh cae San laces se eae Lin pig Bess 
(ON aVE"2 22 Ih ane Seen ei Pe RAMS My eT Air comer eninge et lin . 212 
BN AUN soi otis 1; ecu tac’ bicis ar stg erecdke a /ate Mesa kin Hee EL Stee, lin 


POSSIBLE POKER HANDS IN A STRIPPED DECK} 
(40-card pack with 2s, 3s and 4s removed) 


Straight Flush ....... 28 Three of a Kind’...... 23,040 
Four of a Kind ....... 86021 DWOLP airs: ices scotia 51,840 
BUSI te ae O90. (One, Pain. cnsic negara tre 322,560 
Full House... <i Gives: 2,160 Less than one pair.... 249,900 
SURAISIIE fax ieh, ee wees 7,140 Totalie ieee 658,008 


Note that the full house occurs more frequently than the flush. | 


POSSIBLE POKER HANDS IN A 53-CARD PACKt 
(with the joker included as a wild card) 


Five of a Kind ...... 13s DWrOY Pairs lee venga 123,552 
Straight Flush ...... 9042. One Pair 55 saw 1,268,088 
Four of a Kind ...... 3,120 Less than one pair. ..1,302,540 
Full House ......... © 6,552 Total Van were 2,869,685 
Flush ...........-4. 7,804 Note that three of a kind oc- 
Strato ny a astca sth cis cis 20,532 cur more frequently than two 
Three of a Kind ..... 137,280 _ pairs. 


{From “Le Jeu, La Chance,” by Emile Borel. 
+From ‘‘MacDougall on Dice and Cards,”’ by Mickey MacDougall, 
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CHANCES OF IMPROVING A HAND ON THE DRAW 
(JACK POTS OR DRAW POKER) 


Cards Held Cards Possible Im- Odds Against 
in Hand Drawn provement Making 
a Ss Fats CP ee OO ie ear ory Ce 
One Pair 3 Two Pair 5tol1 
Threes 8tol 
Full House 97 tol 
Fours 359 to 1 
Anything 2% tol 
One Pair and an 2 Aces Up 7% to 1* 
Ace Kicker Another Pair 17 to 1* 
Threes 12tol 
Full House 119 tol 
Fours 1080 to 1 
Anything 3 to 1* 
Two Pairs 1 Full House apy V3 ka Hoye 
Anything IL tod* 
Threes 2 Full House 15% tol 
Fours 22% to 1* 
Anything 8% to 1* 
Threes and One 1 Full House 1424 tol 
Odd Card Fours 46 to 1* 
Anything 11 tol 
Four Straight 1 Straight 5 tol 
(Open-end) 
Four Straight 1 Straight 11tol 
(One end or interior) 
Four Flush 1 Flush 4% tol 
Four Straight Flush 1 Straight Flush 22% to 1* 
(Both ends open) ~ Anything 2 to 1* 
Four Straight Flush 1 Straight Flush 46 to 1* 
(Interior or end) Anything 3.to 1* 
One Ace ; 4 Pair of Aces 3 to 1* 
Aces Up 14 to 1* 


*From the book “Oswald Jacoby on Poker’’ published by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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Rummy (Rum) 


Rummy is the best-known of all card games played in the 
United States. Its growth in popularity has been phenomenal 
among games: In forty years it has risen from nowhere to first 
place, whereas most games require hundreds and even thousands 
of years for this process. Since 1929, when Contract Bridge took 
the nation by storm, every “fad game” that has appeared on the 
American scene has been some form of Rummy—Continental 
Rummy, Contract Rummy, Gin Rummy, and most lately Canasta. 
Rummy’s popularity is due partly to the fact that it is so simple 
‘in its mechanics. Any person with a knowledge of the basic game 
can easily learn any variant, however complicated. All the prin- 
cipal forms are described in the following pages. The basic game 
is described first. 


Number of Players—Two to six. Each plays for himself. More 
than six players should play Double Rum, 500 Rum or Contract 
Rummy. : 


The Pack—52 cards. 


Rank of Cards—K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 655, 4, 3, 2, A. (Variant. 
In many forms of Rummy, the ace may rank either high or low). 


The Shuffle and Cut—Draw or cut for deal; low deals. Hach play- 
er may shuffle, the dealer last; it is customary for the deaier only 
to shuffle. The player at dealer’s right cuts. 


‘The Deal—Dealer gives one card at a time, face down, to each _ 

player in rotation to the left, Until each player has: ten cards, _ 

when two play; seven cards, when three or four play; six cards, 

when five or six play. The remaining cards are placed face down 

in the center of the table, forming the stock. The top card of the 

stock is turned face up and placed beside the stock to found the 

discard pile. : oe 
When two play, the winner of each hand deals the next. When 

more ae two play, the turn to deal passes from player to player 

to the left. 


Object of Play—To form in one’s hand matched sets consisting 
of: groups of three or four of a kind, as & 9, © 9, & 9, or A Q, 
Y Q, © Q, & Q; or sequences of three or more cards of the same 
eure as © J, © 10, © 9. In a sequence an ace may count only as 
ow card. 


The Play—Each player in turn, beginning with eldest hand, must 
draw one card—either the top card of the stock or the top card 
of the discard pile—and add it to his hand; he may then meld, or 
lay down on the table, face up, any matched set. He must then 
discard one card, face up, on top of the discard pile. If he drew 
ae top card of the discard pile, he may not discard it in the same 
urn. 

Laying off. A player in turn may add one or more matching 
cards from his hand to any matched set already shown on the 
table; thus, if threes are showing, he may add the fourth three; 
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if Y 10 9 8 are showing, he may add Y J, or Y Q J, or F 7, 
or Y 76. 

Going out. When in this fashion a player gets rid of all his 
cards, he wins the game. If all his remaining cards are matched, 
-he may lay them down without discarding on his last turn. 

(Variant. In some circles each player’s turn must end with a 
discard, so the game ends only when a player, having drawn, 
can lay down or lay off all cards but one remaining in his hand, 
then discards that card.) 

If the last card of the stock has been drawn and no player has 
-gone out, the next player in turn may either take the top of the 
discard pile, or may turn the discard pile to form a new stock 
(without shuffling it) and draw the top card, after which play 
proceeds. 

(Variant. In a game sometimes called Block Rummy, play ends 
when the stock is exhausted and when any player refuses to 
take the last previous discard. All hands are shown and the 
player with the lowest count wins from each other player the 
difference in their counts; if two or more players tie for low 
count, they divide the winnings equally.) 

(Variant. Some play that if any player discards a card which 
could be laid off, any other player may call “Rummy,” lay off 
the card, and replace it with a discard from his hand. The first’ 
player to call rummy has this right; if two or more call simul- © 
taneously, the one nearest the player’s left has the right.) 


Scoring—Each player in the game pays to. the winner the pip 
value of the cards remaining in his hand, whether they form 
matched sets or not; face cards count 10 each, aces 1 each, every 
other card its pip value. 

A player goes rummy when he gets rid of all cards in his hand 
in one turn, without previously having laid down or laid off any 
cards; in this event every other player pays him double. 

(Variant. Some play that no cards may be laid down until one 
player can go out all at once, and that the winner collects the 
pip value of his own hand from each other player. This variant 
is often played with ten cards dealt to each player, and only two 
or three players. Play always continues until some player goes 
out, and if the stock is exhausted before that time, it is shuffled 
and turned to make a new stock.) 


DOUBLE RUM, OR COON-CAN 


A 106-card double pack is used, two full packs plus two jokers 
shuffled together. Ace may count either high or low in sequences, 
In the deal, each player receives ten cards. 

A group may be any three or more cards of the same rank; 
thus, ( K, A K, © K. A joker is wild in any group or sequence. 
In laying off on a sequence which contains a joker, the joker 
may be moved if it was used at the end of the sequence, but not 
if it was used in the interior of the sequence. Thus, if Y 7, Y 6, 
joker are on the table, either Y 8 or Y 5 may be added; but if 
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© 7, joker, Y 5 were on the table, only Y 8 or Y 4 may be added. 


(In Coon-Can, a joker can thus be moved only once.) : 
In scoring, a player is charged 15 for each joker in his hand 


and 11 for each ace in his hand, other cards as in regular Rummy. | 


BOATHOUSE RUM 


The rules are as in Rummy, except: 

Each player in turn may draw the top card of the stock; or, 
before drawing that card, he may take the top card of the dis- 
card pile and then either the next card of the discard pile or the 
top card of the stock. A player in turn may discard only one card. 
Play does not end until a player can lay down his entire hand at 
one time. 


An ace counts either high or low in a sequence, and sequences 
may go around the corner as in © 3, 2, A, K, Q. 


In the settlement, a player pays only for cards in his hand 
which do not form matched sets; he may pay either one point 
for every unmatched card in his hand, or pip value of all un- 
matched cards (ace counting 11), as agreed. 


Irregularities in Rummy 


The following rules cover irregularities that may occur in any 
game of the Rummy family—including Canasta, Oklahoma, Con- 
tinental and Contract Rummy, Gin Rummy, etc. In every case, 
the reader should also consult the specific rules of the game in 
question, where, in the section Irregularities, exceptions and ad- 
ditional rules peculiar to that game will be noted. 


Play Out of Turn—lIf a player is not stopped before he has com- 
pleted his turn by discarding, it stands as a play in turn and inter- 
vening players lose their turns. If the player out of turn has 
taken the top card of the stock, it is too late for rectification after 
he has added that card to his hand. If correction is required in 
time, the offender restores the card drawn and retracts any meld 
he may have made, and play reverts to the player in turn. The 
next paragraph (Illegal Draw) may apply. . 


Ilegal Draw—H, by playing out of turn or by drawing more than 
one card from the top of the stock, a player sees a card to which 
he is not entitled, that card is placed face up on top of the stock. 
The next player in turn may either take the card or may have it 
. put in the center of the stock, face down, and proceed to play as 

if no irregularity had occurred. If more than one card is so ex- 
posed at the top of the stock, the option of each player in turn 
“is only to take the top such card remaining there, or the top 


face-down card of the stock, or (as always) the previous discard. 


A player’s illegal draw may not be corrected after he has dis- 
carded, but the section on Incorrect Hand may apply. 


Premature Discard—If a player discards without drawing, he 
may then draw from the stock (but may not meld after discard- 
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ing) to restore his hand to the proper number of cards; except 
that if the next player in turn has drawn, the section on Incorrect 
Hand applies. ¢ 

A player who discards more than one card may retract either 
one, unless the next player has drawn it or unless the next player 
has already ended his turn. 


Incorrect Hand—A player with too many cards discards without 
drawing; a player with too few cards draws without discarding; _ 
one card in each turn until his hand is restored to the correct 
number. (This applies to a player who draws too many cards and 
adds them to his hand before correction is required.) A player 
may not meld in any turn in which his hand was incorrect. If, 
after a player goes out, another player has too many cards he 
simply pays the value of all cards in his hand; if he has too few 
cards, he is charged 10 points for each missing card. If the player 
who goes out is found to have too few cards, he retracts his meld 
and play continues. 
Redeal—There must be a redeal (by the same dealer) if more 
than one card is exposed in dealing or if more than one card is 
found faced in the pack. A player who is dealt an incorrect num- 
ber of cards may demand a redeal before drawing in his first turn, 
but not thereafter. 

There must be a redeal at any time it is discovered that the pack 
is incorrect, but the results of previous deals are not affected. 


Exposed Card—When each plays for himself, there is no penalty 
for exposure by a player of his own cards. In partnership play, a 


‘card exposed (unless it can legally be melded at that time) must 


be left on the table and discarded at the player’s next oppor- 
tunity. If a player has more than one exposed card, he may dis- 
card them in any order. 

Cards Laid Down Illegally—If a player lays down cards which 
are not in fact a matched set, they must be restored to his hand 
if discovered at any time before the cards have been mixed to- 
gether; any card laid off on such a set remains on the table, but 
no card may be added to it unless three or more cards, which 
themselves form a matched set, have been laid off on it. If a play- 
er announces that he is out when he is not able to get rid of all 
his cards, he must lay down and lay off all he can, In either case 
play proceeds as if no irregularity had occurred. 

Scoring Errors—An error in counting a hand may not be cor- 
rected after that hand has been mixed with other cards. An error 
in recording an agreed score may be corrected at any time. 
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500 Rum 


From this popular form of Rummy have been developed the 
new games of Canasta and Oklahoma; also Persian Rummy, 
which is the favorite game of many Bridge experts, and several 
other variants. The distinctive feature of 500 Rum is that each 
player scores the value of the sets he melds, in addition to the 
usual points for going out and for cards caught in other players’ 
hands. Other names for 500 Rum are Pinochle Rummy and Mich- 
igan Rum. 


Number of Players—Two to eight. Best for three, four or five. 
Four may play as partners (see Persian Rummy, on next page). 


The Pack—52 cards. Five or more should use a double pack. 
Rank of Cards—Ace (high or low), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 8, 
2, A (high or low). 

Values of Cards—Ace, 15; except in the sequence 3-2-A, when ace 
counts-.as 1; face cards, 10 each; other cards, pip value. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Draw for deal, low dealing first; ace is low 
in the draw. Dealer shuffles and the player at his right cuts. 


The Deal—Seven cards to each player except in the two-hand 
game, in which each player receives thirteen cards. 


Object of Play—To score points by laying down and laying off 
cards as in Regular Rummy (that is, in groups of three or four 
of a kind, and in sequences of three or more cards of the same 
suit). 

The Play—The undealt portion of the cards, face down, is the 
stock; its top card is placed beside it to start the discard. pile. 
Each player in turn, beginning with eldest hand, may draw the 
top card of the stock; or may draw any card from the discard 
pile provided he takes with it all cards on the discard pile above 
it, and also provided that he at once uses the card so drawn, 
either by laying it down in a set or by laying it off on a set already 
on the table. 

Hach player in turn, after drawing and before discarding, may 
lay down any matched set on the table in front of him, or may 
lay off any card which matches a set already on the table; but 
such cards laid off are also kept on the table in front of the player. 

Sequences may not “go around the corner’”—A, K, Q or A, 2, 3 
may be melded, but not K, A, 2. 


Scoring—When any player gets rid of all his cards, play immedi- 
ately ends. Each player’s score is then figured as follows: He is 
credited with the point value of all cards he has shown on the 
table; from this figure is subtracted the point value of all cards 
remaining in his hand. The difference is added to or subtracted 
from his score, as the case may be. Example. The cards he has 
shown total 87 points, and the cards left in his hand total 90 
points; 3 points are subtracted from his previous net score. 
The first player whose score reaches +500 wins the game and 
collects from each other player the difference between their final 
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scores. If two or more players reach 500 on the same hand, the 
one with the highest score is the winner. 

When a player lays off a card, he keeps it on the table in front 
of him for convenience in scoring later, but must state to what 
showing combination it is added; thus, if © 9, 10, J are on the 
table, and also Q Q, Y Q, & Q, a player putting down the © Q 
in front of him must state which set it becomes part of: if he 
makes it part of the diamond sequence, any player may later add 
© K to that sequence. 


Irregularities—see page 96. 


PARTNERSHIP 500 RUM 


Four play, two against two as partners, partners facing each 
other across the table. The rules are exactly as in 500 Rum, ex- 
cept that partners try to help each other to form matched sets — 
-and to go out. When any player goes out, play ends and the score 
of each partnership is figured as a unit. The game is over when 
either side reaches 500. 


PERSIAN RUMMY 


The same game as Partnership 500 Rum, with the following 
exceptions: 

The Pack: 56 cards, including the standard 52 cards plus four 
jokers. Such a pack may be constructed by taking two standard 
packs which are identical in back design and color; use the jokers 
and extra cards from both packs; the remaining 52 cards form a 
standard pack which may be used in other games in which no 

joker is required. 

Values of cards and of matched sets. Hach joker counts 20. 
Jokers may not be used in sequences, but only in groups of three 
or four jokers. Any group of four of a kind, laid down all at once, 
counts double its face value; thus, four jokers laid down at once 
count! 160; three jokers laid down count 60, and the fourth joker 
when added counts only 20 more; four sixes put down at once 
count 48, but three sixes count only 18 and the fourth six adds 
only 6. If a player gets rid of all his cards, his side scores a bonus 
of 25. 

Game. A game ends after two deals. The’ side with the best 
score for the:two deals receives a bonus of 50 points and wins the 
difference between its final score and its opponents’, 
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Oklahoma 


Players—Two to five; best for three, next-best for four. 


Cards—Two standard 52-card packs shuffled together, plus one 
_ joker, making a 105-card pack. 
Rank of Cards—Ace (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2; Ace 
may be used in the sequence A-2-8 as well as in A-K-Q, but 
sequences may not go “around the corner” as in K-A-2. 

The joker and all eight deuces are “wild”; a wild card may be 
used by its holder to represent any card he wishes. 


The Draw—Each player draws a card; low deals first, next-lowest 
sits at dealer’s left. In the draw, joker is lowest card. After the 
first deal, the player who goes out on each hand deals the next. 


The Shuffle and Cut—The dealer shuffles the cards and the player 
at his right must cut them. 


The Deal—Thirteen cards to each player, one at a time, face 
down, beginning with the player at dealer’s left and continuing 
in rotation to the left. The undealt cards are placed face down 
in the center of the table to form the stock. The top card of the 
stock is turned face up and placed beside the stock; this is the 
upcard, and begins the discard pile. Pee 


Objects of the Game—To form in one’s hand matched sets con- 
sisting of three or four cards of the same rank (regardless of 
suit), for example, & 5 © 5 © 5; or sequences of three or more 
cards of consecutive rank in the same suit, for example Y 10 Y 9 
Y 8. To meld these matched sets by laying them down, face up, 
on the table in front of oneself. ? 


The Play—Each player in turn, beginning with the player on the 
dealer’s left, must draw—either by taking one card from the top 
of the stock or by taking the discard pile; having drawn, he may 
then meld one or more matched sets; and he must then discard 
one card, face up, on top of the discard pile. 

The discard pile must be kept squared up and a player is not 
allowed to look back at the cards in it. € 

Immediately after the deal is completed, the player on the 
dealer’s left must take or refuse the upcard. If he refuses it, each 
other player in turn may take or refuse it. If a player takes the 
upeard, he must immediately meld it with two or more cards 
from his hand, then discard a card from his hand, and the turn 
to play proceeds to his left. If all players refuse the upcard, the 
player on the dealer’s left commences play by drawing the top 
card of the stock. 

To take’the top card of the discard pile, a player must also take 
all cards below it (called ‘taking the pack”) and must immedi- 
ately meld the top card. He may do this by adding it to one of his 
previous melds, or trading it for the joker, as explained below; 
or as follows: From his hand he puts down two or more cards 
which, with the top discard, will form a meld. He then picks up 
the entire discard pile, adds the top discard to the meld, and puts 
the rest of the cards into his hand without letting any other 
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player see them. He may then make any other meld or melds 
before he discards. _ 

In any turn, after drawing and before discarding, a player may 
add a card to one of his own melds; but a group of four of a kind 
is “closed’-and no card may be added to it. Sequences, may be 
continued to any length up to fourteen cards, with one ace as the 
low card and the other as the high card. 

A player may not discard the queen of spades if he has any 
other card he can discard. # 


Wild Cards—When a player uses the joker to stand for another 
ecard in a meld, he must name the exact card it stands for (as, five 
of spades). In any later turn, he may trade that card for the joker 
and restore the joker to his hand. He may take the top discard 


_ and trade it for the joker. A player may not take the joker from 


another player’s meld. A player may not trade for a deuce. 
When a deuce is melded, the player must announce the card it 


_ stands for unless it is obvious from the meld. (If he melds © 9- 


2-2, he must specify whether the meld represents three nines, or 
© J 109, or © 109 8, or © 9 8 7. If he melds 9-9-2, the deuce is 
assumed to be a nine. If he melds © 10-6 9-2, arranged in that 
order, the deuce is assumed to stand for the © 8.) 


End of Play and Scoring—The play of each deal ends when a 


_ player goes out—has no cards left. The player must discard; if, 


after drawing, he has only three cards and they are three of a 
kind, he may not meld them because he would have no discard. 

When play ends, the value of each player’s melds count for 
him, and the value of the cards left in his hand count against him, 


_ according to the zglowing table: 


Card Inameld In hand 
KE EE ly RG Con Pa eh UR earl eee oe EA 20 20 
Ky QJ, 10,9; or 8(except QQ). 5.00. 10 10 
PIAS HIE OIG 0s 3) «aia. 3 lsd eveswiscolmintapes os a8 Laie alle 3; 5 
UICEM OFS SPACES 22 Os eine nt eps et sino aia Sano ener Bie) 100 
Deuce, representing K to 8, including ®Q.. 10) 20 
DEUCE, TEPresentine TLO 2.5 seis ais ip. onic aise 5 20 
RIGS EN pe raertych ces eres sates ora) Bhs iasacale duica foi us oy desist We o\e0 100 200 


The player who goes out receives a bonus of 100 points. When 
a player draws the last card of the stock and discards without 
going out, all scores are totalled up but no one receives a bonus. 

The first player to reach a total plus score of 1,000 points wins 
the game and receives an additional bonus of 200 points. If two or 
more players pass the 1,000 mark on the same hand, the highest 
score wins. If they tie, they divide the 200-point bonus equally. 


Going Out Concealed—After the game ends, a player who has 
gone out “concealed” on any hand receives an additional 250 
points, but these points do not count toward reaching the 1,000- 
point mark. To go out concealed, a player must go out by melding 
every card in his hand, in his second or later turn. A player does 
not receive the bonus if he goes out in his first turn or if he has 
previously melded. 
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Canasta 


Canasta is a game of the Rummy family. Originating in 
Uruguay in the early 1940’s, it spread rapidly to the Argentine, 
from there to the rest of Latin America, and then to the United’ 
States. It has become one of the most popular of all games. 
(Canasta means “basket” in spaaish:) 


Number of Players—Four, in two partnerships. (Canasta may 
also be played by two, three, five or six players. The special 
rules for these forms begin on page 107.) 


The Pack—108 cards—two regular packs of 52 cards, plus four 
jokers, all shuffled together. 


Wild Cards—The jokers and twos are wild. A wild card is melded 
only with natural cards and then becomes of the same rank. 


The Draw—Partnerships may be determined by drawing cards © 
from the deck. The player drawing highest card has choice of 
seats, plays first in the first deal, and has second-highest as 
partner. 

In drawing the cards rank: A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 
4, 3, 2. Jokers are void. Suits rank: Spades (high), hearts, dia- 
monds, clubs. Players drawing equal cards must draw again. A 
player drawing a joker, or more than one card, or one of the 
four cards at either end of the deck, must draw again. 

Partners take places opposite each other. 


The Shuffle and Cut—The first deal is made by the player who 
sits at right of the player who drew the highest. card. There- 
after the turn to deal rotates clockwise (to the left). 

Any player who wishes may shuffle the deck. The dealer has 
the right to shuffle last. After it has been shuffled, the deck must 
be cut by the player at dealer’s left. j 


The Deal—The dealer gives eleven cards to each player, one at 
a time clockwise, beginning with the opponent at his left and 
ending with himself. 

_ The undealt remainder of the deck is placed face down in the 
center of the table, becoming the stock. The top card of the 
stock is turned face up beside it, forming the upcard. If the 
upcard is a joker, two, black or red three, one or more additional 
cards must be turned upon it until a natural card of rank ace to 
four appears. 


Red Threes—A player finding a red three in his hand must, at 
his first turn, put it face up on the table and draw a replacement 
from the stock. A player who draws a red three from the stock 
must immediately place it face up on the table and draw a re- 
placement. A player who takes the discard pile and finds a red 
three in it must place the three face up on the table, but does not 
draw a replacement. a 
Hach red three has a bonus value of 100 points, with an extra 
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bonus of 400 points if all four red threes are obtained by one 
side. The value of its red threes is credited (plus) to a side that 
has made any meld, or debited (minus) against a side that has 
made no meld, by the time the play ends. 


The Play—The opponent at left.of the dealer plays first. There- 
after the turn to play rotates clockwise (to the left). Each turn 
comprises: a draw, a meld (optional) after drawing, and a dis- 
eard, which ends the player’s turn. 

The player in turn is always entitled to draw the top card 
of the stock. He may instead (subject to restrictions under 
Taking the Discard Pile) take the top card of the discard pile 
to use it in a meld; having done so, he must take the rest of the 
discard pile. 

The discard comprises one card from the hand (never from a 
meld). All discards are placed in one pile beside the stock (on 
the upcard if it is still there). The discard pile must be kept 
squared up, except as examination is allowed under Informa- 
tion. 


Object of Play—The principal object of play is to form melds, 
combinations of three or more cards of the same rank, with or 


_ without the help of wild cards. (Sequences are not valid melds 


in Canasta.) 


Melds—A meld is valid if it contains at least two natural cards 
of the same rank, ace to four inclusive, and not more than three 
wild cards. Jokers and twos may never be melded apart from 
natural cards. A set of three or four black threes (without wild 
ecards) may be melded only in going out. 

To count plus, a meld must be laid face up on the table, in a 
proper turn of the owner. All cards left in the hand when play 
ends, even though they form melds, count minus. 

A player may meld as many cards as he pleases in his turn, of 
one rank or different ranks, forming new melds or adding cards 
to previous melds. (But see restrictions on Going Out.) All melds 
of a partnership are placed in front of one member thereof. A 
partnership may meld a rank already melded by the opponents, 
but may not make two different melds of the same rank. 

A player may add additional cards to a meld of his side, pro- 
vided that the melds remain valid. He may not add cards to 
opponents’ melds. 


Canastas—A meld comprising seven or more cards, including at 
least four natural cards (called a base), is a canasta. Additional 
to the point values of the cards, a canasta earns a bonus: 500 for 
a natural, containing no wild card; 300 for a mized, containing 
one to three wild cards. 

A completed canasta is squared up with a red card on top to 
indicate a natural, a black card on top to indicate a mixed. Addi- 
tional cards may be added to a canasta, to score their point 
values, but do not affect the bonus except that the addition of a 


- wild card to a natural canasta reduces it to a mixed. 


a 
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Minimum Count—Every card has a fixed point value, as eee 


BIACH JOR EM hes Oars areas c nie, ate siarels elanate tere eemlenerertrete 

1 OB YO) oa AGN 0 ener aera enna r ee A mr ERC ERIS Geter so Sibicreraue 20 
ENG Cl ACC ease ocho Bio aoe aaa BLT ERS ESET a ute Ease ee aS 20 
Each king, queen, jack, 10,9, 8 .......5....+... 10 
Hach: 7;:6; 5, 4, and black-3... ce... ts Ce espe eea ns 5 


The first meld made by a side (its initial meld) must meet a 
minimum count requirement that depends on the accumulated 
score of that side at the time, as follows: 


Accumulated Score (at beginning of the deal) Minimum Count 
15 


NY Big Woke nailine © atari a urunaenee teartad aii incn ty Rc Sis Arr ers Ale 

OStOs 16 495 sree ae aa eS Es oe eh cassis oe He eO 
PH OOETO 2: OOD! tac cere oe aienera atte web oe oer aerate 90 
3, OOO OL MOTO yoo ccs eros tt Soe le osha ole ecsts nesr o 120 


The count of a meld is the total point value of the cards in it. 
To meet the minimum, a player may meld two or more different 


ranks. If he takes the discard pile, he may count the top card - 


(but no other) toward the requirement. Bonuses for red threes 
and canastas do not count toward the minimum. 

After a side has made its initial meld, either partner may 
make any valid meld without reference to any minimum count. 


Taking the Discard Pile—The discard pile is frozen against a 
side before that side has made its initial meld. The initial meld 
unfreezes it for both partners, provided that it is not additionally 
frozen as below. 


The discard pile is frozen against both sides when it contains 


a red three (turned as upcard) or a wild card (turned or discard- 


ed). Such a pile is unfrozen only by being taken. (The lowermost ~ 


freezing card of the pile is turned sidewise to indicate the 
freeze.) 

At a time when the discard pile is frozen (against his side or 
both), a player may take it only to meld its top card with a 
natural pair of the same rank from his hand. Before touching 
the discard pile, he should show his pair, together with such 
additional cards as may be necessary to meet minimum count 
for an initial meld. 

At a time when the discard pile is not frozen against his side, 
a player may take it: (a) as above; or (b) to meld its top card 
together with one matching natural card and one wild card from 
his hand; or (c) to add its top card to a previous meld of his side. 

Having taken and melded the top discard legally, the player 
takes the rest of the pile into his hand, and may then meld all 
such additional cards as he pleases. 

The discard pile may not be taken when its top card is a wild 
card or black three. 


Information—A player may: (a) examine the discard pile before 
he has discarded in his first turn; (b) call attention to the cor- 
rect minimum count requirement. if his partner is in the act of 
making an initial meld; (c) remind his partner to declare red 
threes or draw replacements; (d) turn the sixth card of a 
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meld crosswise to indicate that only one more card is needed to 
complete a canasta. 

In his own turn to play, a player is entitled to be informed of: 
(a) the minimum count requirement or score of either side; (b) 
the number of cards held by any player; (c) the number of cards 
remaining in the stock. If his hand is reduced to one card, he 
may announce the fact. 


- Going Out—A player goes out when he (legally) gets rid of the 

last card of his hand, by discard or meld. When any player goes 
out, play ends and the deal is scored. A player may go out only 
if his side has melded at least one canasta. Failing this require- 
ment, he must keep at least one card in his hand. 

A player need not make a discard in going out; he may meld all 
his remaining cards. 

A player having only one card in his hand may not take a 
discard pile comprising only one card. : 


Permission to Go Out—If able to go out, before drawing, or 
after drawing from the stock, a player may say “Partner, may 
I go out?’ His partner must answer “Yes” or “No” and the 
answer is binding. Before answering, the partner may obtain the 
information specified in the second paragraph under Informa- 
tion. 

A player may not ask “Partner, may I go out?” after having 
melded any card or having indicated intention to take the dis- 

card pile. But a player may go out without asking permission. 


Concealed Hand—A player goes out concealed when he melds 
his entire hand in one turn, including at least one canasta, with- 
out having made a previous meld and without having added any 
_ card to melds made by his partner. If his partner has not made 
an initial meld, he must meet the minimum count (without the 
canasta bonus) if he has taken the discard pile, but need not if he 
has drawn from the stock. 


Exhausting the Stock—If a player draws the last card of the 
stock, and it is a red three, he faces it, may not meld nor dis- 
eard, and play ends. 

If the last card of the stock is drawn, and is not a red three, 
play continues so long as each player in turn takes the discard. 
In this period, a player must take the discard if it matches a 
meld made by his side and the pack is not frozen (except that a 
one-card hand may not take a one-card discard pile); he need 
not take it to form a new meld. Play ends when the player in. 
turn cannot take or legally refuses the discard. 


Scoring a Deal—The base score of a side for a deal is determined 
by totaling all applicable items in the following mers: 


BEOE | LOUIS: OUC  e 2iaje ols estates oie ese) cvisaune = alalaves' 10 

For going out concealed (extra) .............. 100 
For each red three (see Red Threes).......... 100 
For each natural canasta’ .. 0.66... cee ee wwee 500 


For each mixed canasta ......... AREA ot eta ie ie 300 
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The point score of a side is the total point values of all cards 

melded, less the point values of the cards left in both hands. 
The score of a side for a deal is the net of its base and point 
scores. (It may be minus.) 
Scoring a Game—The score should be recorded on paper, with 
one column for each side. Each entry should show the scores 
of the previous deal, together with the accumulated totals 
(which determine initial meld requirement). 

The side that first reaches a total of 5,000 wins a game. The 
final deal is played out, even though one or both sides have 
surely reached 5,000. There is no bonus for winning a game. 
The margin of victory is the difference of the final totals. 


Irregularities—New Deal. There must be a new deal by the 
same dealer if he departs in any respect from the laws of correct 
procedure in dealing, or if he exposes a card other than the 
correct upcard, or if it is discovered during the deal that the cut 
was omitted. There must be a new deal if it is discovered, before 
every player has completed his first turn, that any hand was 
dealt an incorrect number of cards, that a card is faced in the 
stock, or that the deck contains a foreign card. (If the error is 
discovered too late for a new deal, a short hand continues 
short, a faced card is shuffled in the stock, or a foreign card is 
discarded from the deck and if it was in a hand the player draws 
a replacement.) 

Drawing Too Many. If a player draws too many cards from 
the stock he must show the excess cards (if they were not 
placed in his hand) to all players and replace them on the stock. 
The next player to draw from the stock may, if he wishes, 
shuffle it before drawing. If excess cards drawn are placed in 
the hand, the player must forego drawing in enough successive 
turns to reduce his hand to the correct number, discarding one 
card in each turn. Until his hand is correct, he may not meld, 

Exposed Card. If a player exposes a card from his hand except 
as a meld or discard, such card becomes a penalty card and must 
be left face up on the table. A penalty card counts as part of the 
hand, and may be duly melded. If not melded, it must be dis- 
carded at first opportunity. With two or more penalty cards, the 
owner may choose which to discard. 

Insufficient Count. If a player puts down an insufficient count 
for an initial meld, he may correct the error by melding addi- 
tional cards and may rearrange the cards melded. Or he may 
retract all the cards, in which case the minimum count require- 
ment for his side (during the play of that deal only) is increased 
by 10 points. 

Illegal Meld. Cards melded illegally, e.g., in an effort to go out 
when the side has no canasta or when partner has answered 
“No’’ to “Partner, may I go out?”’; or excess wild cards in a 
meld, must be retracted. The side is penalized 100 points for the 
offense. The same penalty applies if a player, having put down 
insufficient count for an initial meld, makes it sufficient with 
additional cards but retracts one or more of those already 
exposed. 
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Failure to Declare a Red Three. If at the end of play a hand is 
found to contain an undeclared red three the side is penalized 
500 points. (This does not apply if a player has had no turn, 
another before him having gone out on first turn, but the red 


_three still counts 100 minus if his side has not melded.) 


Condonement. If a player makes an illegal meld and the error 
is not called until the next hand has drawn or indicated inten- 
tion to take the pack, the penalty for illegal meld or insufficient 
count does not apply. An initial meld of insufficient count stands 
as sufficient; an incorrect combination is retracted without 
penalty. But excess wild cards in a meld remain, and are debited 
against the side (at 50 each if there is question which was the 
fourth wild card added). 

Taking Pack Illegally. A player attempting to take the discard 
pile without having established his right to do so should be 
stopped at once. There is no penalty if he can then show a 
valid claim. But if he has taken the pile into his hand before 
‘doing so, the opponents may face his whole hand and reconstruct 
the pile from it. The offender then picks up his card and draws 
from the stock, and his side is penalized 100 points. 

Irregularity in Asking. If a player asks “Partner, may I go 
out?’ after melding any card or indicating intention to take 
the discard pile, he must if possible go out. If a player asks the 
question at a proper time, but melds any card before receiving 
an answer, he must if possible go out. If the player then cannot 
go out, or if he asks, receives the answer “Yes,” and then can- 
not go out, his side is penalized 100 points. 


Canasta Customs—The discard pile is called “the pack” (by 
some players, “the deck’’) and taking it is called “taking the 
pack.” A player who can find no safe discard is “squeezed.” 

The partner who melds first keeps the melds and red threes 
for his side. 

Score is kept on a regular Bridge scorepad, with “We” and 
“They” columns. 

When a game ends, each side reckons its total score to the 


~ nearest hundred, counting 50 or more points as 100. The winners 
- then receive the difference between these net scores. Thus, if 


a side wins by 5,030 to 3,050, it wins the difference between 50 


- and 31, or 19 points net. 


F 
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The foregoing rules apply except as follows: 

Each player receives 15 cards. A draw from the stock com- 
prises two cards, but only one card is discarded in a turn. A 
player must have two canastas to go out. The penalties for 
exposed cards and insufficient meld do not apply. 


THREE-HAND CANASTA 


Thirteen cards are dealt to each player. Each plays for himself. 
There is no penalty for card exposure or illegal melds. Otherwise 


the rules of four-hand Canasta apply. 


ie 
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FIVE-HAND CANASTA 


One side has three players, who take turns sitting out while 
the other two play the deal against the opponents. A regular 
four-hand game is played. The player sitting out may not give 
any advice to his teammates, and may not call attention to 
irregularities, except in scoring after the play is completed. 


SIX-HAND CANASTA 


There are several ways to play. The rules of four-hand Canasta 
apply, except as follows: 

(a) There are two partnerships of three players each, seated 
ABABAB (each player seated between two opponents). 

(b) There are three partnerships of two players each, seated 
ABCABC. 

(c) A triple pack is used—three 52-card packs plus six jokers, 
all shuffled together. Thirteen cards are dealt to each player. 
Game is 10,000, and when a side reaches 7,000 it needs 150 for 
its initial meld. Four red threes count only 100 each; five red 
threes, 1,000 in all; six red threes, 1,200. A side needs two 
canastas to go out. This game has been largely superseded by 
Samba. 


Samba 


Samba differs from Canasta chiefly in that: three decks are 
used; sequences are valid melds; two cards at a time are drawn 
from the stock; game is 10,000. It offers wider melding oppor- 
tunities than the two-pack game, and is preferred by many 
players on that account. 

The rules of Canasta (page 102) should be followed in matters 
not covered by the following: 


The Pack—162 cards—three full 52-card packs plus six jokers. 
Jokers and deuces are wild. 


The Deal—Fifteen cards to each player, with the next card 
turned to start the discard pile; a turned wild card or three 
must be covered. 


Red Threes—A player, before his first turn, faces any red three 
dealt to him and draws a replacement from the stock. Any red 
three drawn from the stock is faced and a replacement card 
drawn. 


The Play—Each player in turn must draw, meld (optional) 
after drawing, and discard. A draw from the stock comprises two 
cards. Only one card is discarded in each turn. 


Melds—A group meld must include at least two natural cards 
of the same rank and never more than two wild cards. A set of 
three or more black threes (without wild cards) may be melded 
only in going out. 

A sequence meld is three to seven cards of the same suit in 
sequence, the cards ranking A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4. 
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No wild card or three may be used in a sequence. No sequence 
may be longer than seven cards. A seven-card sequence is a 
sequence canasta, or samba, and earns a bonus of 1,500 points. 
When completed it is turned face down. 

A natural canasta (seven or more cards of the same rank, no 
wild cards) earns a bonus of 500; a mixed canasta (five or more 
ecards of the same rank, plus one or two—never more than two— 
wild cards), 300. No wild card may be added to a completed 
canasta. Natural matching cards may be added, but the discard 
pile may not be taken to add the top card to a canasta. 

A side may make two or more different melds of the same 
rank. Such melds may be combined by either partner in his 
turn (to build canastas), but no meld may be broken into parts to 
make separate melds. Separate sequences may be combined, if in 
correct sequence and suit, but not if the combined meld would 
contain more than seven cards. : 


Minimum Count—The cards count as shown on page 104, and 
the initial meld requirements are the same, except that a side 
with a score of 7,000 or more needs 150. 

Taking the Discard Pile—A player in turn may take the discard 
pile by melding the top card with a matching pair from his 
hand (in the case of the initial meld, the minimum requirement, 
including the top card, must be met.) 

The discard pile may never be taken with one natural and 
one wild card from the hand. If the pile is not frozen (contains 
no red three or wild card) a player in turn may pick up the top 
eard to add it to a previous meld of his side (but not to a 
completed canasta). 

The discard may be taken (pile unfrozen) to be added to a 
sequence meld already on the table, but may not be taken to 
- form a sequence with cards from the hand. 

The discard pile may not be taken when the top card is a wild 
ecard or black three. 

Going Out—A player may go out only if his side has melded two 
canastas. There is no bonus for going out concealed, and the 
minimum count requirement is not affected. 

Exhausting the Stock—If only one card remains in the stock, 
it is duly drawn as a turn; if it is not a red three, play continues 
until any player fails to take the previous discard. Play also 
continues if one or none of two cards left in the stock, drawn as 
a turn, is a red three. If there is only one card and it is a red 
three, play ends and the player may neither meld nor discard. 
Scoring a Deal—When play ends, the deal is scored as shown on 
page 106, with the following exceptions: _ j 

The bonus for going out is 200. There is no bonus for con- 
cealed hand. 

The bonus is 1,500 for each samba. ; 

Five or fewer red threes count 100 each; all six count 1,000. 
These points are credited to a side that has completed two 
canastas, but are deducted from the score of a side that has not 
completed two canastas. 


/- 
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The point values of cards in melds (including canastas) are 
credited to a side, if it has melded, regardless of any canastas it 
has completed; the point values of cards left in the hand, or of a 
side that has not melded, are deducted from the score. 

Game is 10,000. I 


Irregularities—Follow the laws of Canasta, page 106. 


SAMBA FOR TWO TO SIX PLAYERS 


The rules of the four-hand game are followed. Fifteen cards 
are dealt to each player, regardless of the number playing. In 
two- or three-hand Samba, there is no penalty for illegal melds 
or card exposure. : 


Chilean Canasta 


Chilean Canasta is played in several different variations, and 
there are no standard rules. A popular form is: 

Four regular decks of 52 cards are shuffled together, plus eight 
jokers, 216 cards in all. Hach player is dealt eleven cards. If the 
upeard is a black three, the next card of the stock is turned 
upon it. If the upcard is a red three, it belongs to the dealer, 
who takes it away and turns another card in its place. If the 
upcard is a wild card, it stays, uncovered. 

Jokers and twos may be melded in sets just like natural 
cards, and a wild card on the discard pile may be taken with a 
pair from the hand (a joker with two jokers, a two with two 
twos). Four natural matching cards may be added to a meld of 
three wild cards, converting it to a regular mixed canasta. 

Any wild card in the discard pile freezes it, but as in Samba 
the only effect of the freeze is to bar taking the top card to add 
it to a meld. The only other way the pile can be taken is by 
matching the top card with a pair from the hand, and this may be 
done whether the pack is frozen or unfrozen. 

As in Samba, sequences of three or more cards are valid 
melds. No wild cards or threes may be used in a sequence, but 
the set can be built right up to the limit of eleven cards. 

When the pile is taken for an initial meld, all ecards melded 
from it (not merely the top card) may be counted toward the 
minimum requirement. 

A draw from the stock is two cards, but only one card is dis- 
carded in a turn. A player down to one card must announce the 
fact. Two canastas are required to go out. Melds as well as red 


_ threes do not count plus unless the side has completed one 


canasta. : 

The point value of a joker is 30 instead of 50. Group canastas 
of natural cards score 500 (natural) and 300 (mixed); a canasta 
of wild cards counts 1,000; a sequence canasta, seven to nine 
cards, 2,000 or ten or eleven cards, 3,000. Game is 10,000. The 
Se the requirement is 50 up to 3,000, then 90 up to 6,000, 
then , : 
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Contract Rummy 


(Also called Liverpool] Rummy, Joker Rummy, Progressive 
Rummy, King Rummy, or Zioncheck) 


This is one of the most popular Rummy games for three or 
more players. There are many forms of the game, differing in 
minor details but alike in one essential respect: A series of 
four, five or more deals is played, there being a different require- 
ment for going out in each deal. One of the most popular variants 
is given here. 

Number of Players—Three to eight. Each,plays for himself. 


The Pack—For three or four players, a double pack with one 
joker (105 cards in all). For five or more players, a triple pack 
with two jokers (158 cards in all). All the cards are shuffled 
together, and should be, but need not.be, identical in back design 
and color. 

Rank of Cards—A (high or low), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
A (high or low). (Variant. Some play that the ace may be high 
only.) 

Values of Cards—Ace, joker and other wild cards, if any, 15; 
each face card, 10; each other card, its pip value. 


The Draw, Shuffle and Cut—Draw for deal from a spread pack; 
low deals first, ace being low. If a double pack is used,. dealer 
shuffles; if a triple pack is used, dealer and one other player each 
shuffle a portion of the pack, dealer having the right to shuffle 
each portion last, and the portions are then. combined. The 
player at dealer’s right cuts. When the pack is too thick for 
dealer to handle, he may take the top portion of it and deal as 
far’as it will go, and then resume dealing with the remaining 
portion. ; 
The Deal—Each game consists of seven deals, the turn to deal 
passing from player to player to the left. Cards are dealt face 
down, one at a time in clockwise rotation beginning at the 
dealer’s left. In each of the first four deals, each player receives 
ten cards; in each of the last three deals, each player receives 
twelve cards. The remainder of the pack is put in the center as 
the stock, with the top card placed face up to found the discard 
pile. 

Object of Play—To get rid of all one’s cards, by laying down 

groups of three or more of a kind (regardless of suit) and se- 

quences of four or more cards of the same suit, in accordance 
with the rules of the deal, as follows: 

First deal. The basic contract is two groups, which a player in 
turn must lay down at the same time before he can lay off any 
other cards. 

, Second deal. Basic contract, one group and one sequence, 
Third deal. Basic contract, two sequences, : 
Fourth deal. Basic contract, three groups. 

Fifth deal. Basic contract, two groups and one sequence, 
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Sizth Deal. Basic contract, one group and two sequences. 

Seventh deal. The basic contract is three sequences, but no 
cards may be laid down until some player can lay down his 
entire hand, matched in sets, to form the basic contract. This 
ends the game. 

It should be noted that the basic contract in the first deal 
requires six cards, in the second deal seven cards, and so forth, 
increasing by one card each time. 

When two or more sequences are required, they must be in 

different suits (or, if in the same suit, not in consecutive order, 
as Y 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10; but not Q 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, which 
counts as only one sequence.) 
The Play—Hach player in turn, beginning with eldest hand, must 
draw either the top of the discard pile or the top card of the 
stock, and must then discard; between drawing and discarding, 
_ provided he has laid down the basic contract, he may lay off 
any cards which match a set already on the table, but may not 
lay down any more matched sets. 

If the player in turn does not want the top of the discard pile, 


any other player, in order of rotation to his left, may claim that ~ 


card and must also draw the top card of the stock, as a penalty 
card, without discarding; the player in turn then draws the top 
card of the stock and play proceeds. 

When ace counts as either high: or low, an ace may be laid 
off as low card on a sequence which already includes the ace 
as high card, and vice versa. “ 


Wild Cards—Each joker may be used to stand for any card named 
by its holder in forming’ a group or a sequence. When a joker 
has been laid down as part of a sequence, any other player (pro- 
vided he too has laid down the basic contract) may take the 
joker into his hand by trading for it the card it represents. If 
~ more than one player is able to do this, the one next in turn to 
play has precedence. 


(Variant. Many players designate other cards to be wild; as, — 


deuces wild, or nines wild. A player may not trade for such 
additional wild cards as he may for a joker.) 

When a wild card has been used in a sequence, any card not 
already represented in that sequence may be laid off on it, and 
the wild card moves to either end (for example, if © 9, & 2, 
© 7, © 6 are shown, deuces being wild, the © 8 may be added 
and the & 2 moved to either end); except that no sequence may 
contain more than fourteen cards. 


Scoring—In each deal, play ceases when any player gets rid of 
his last card, and every other player is charged the pip value of 


each card remaining in his hand. The player having the lowest | 


score at the end of the seventh deal is the winner. 


Irregularities—Irregularities are covered by the rules of Rummy 
(page 96). 


ee 
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Continental Rummy 


Played in many different forms, but always with the same 
basic requirements, Continental Rummy is one of the most pop- 
ular Rummy games for large groups. 


Number of Players—2 to 12. 


The Pack—Two or more 53-card packs (the standard 52-card plus 
one joker) are shuffled together; five or fewer players use a 
_double pack, six to eight players a triple pack, nine to twelve 
players a quadruple pack. 


Rank of Cards—A (high or low), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, 
A (high or low). 


The Shuffle, Cut and Deal—Same as in Rummy (page 105), except 
_ that each player receives 15 cards, dealt as many as three ata 
time. The winner of each deal becomes the next dealer. = 


Object of Play—To go out by forming sequences (groups do not 
count) in accordance with the following requirements: 

A player may not lay down any cards until he can go out all 
at once with five 3-card sequences; or three 4-card and one 
38-card sequences; or one 5-card, one 4-card and two 3-card se- 
quences. Two or more of these sequences may be in the same 
suit, but a sequence may not “go around the corner.” 


The Play—HEHach player in turn draws either the top card of the 
stock, or the top card of the discard pile, and then discards, as 
in Rummy, until some player goes out. Any joker is wild (may 
represent any card its holder designates). Many play with deuces 
also as wild cards. : 


Scoring—The winner of the game collects from each other 
player; one point (or chip, or similar counter) for game; plus 
two points for each joker used in the winner’s hand; plus one 
point for each deuce (if deuces are wild) used as a wild.card. 


Variants—There are many, both in play and in scoring, in- 
cluding the following bonus payments which are used in some 
localities: For going out without drawing a card, 10 points; for 
going out after drawing only one card, 7 points; for going out 
without using any joker (or deuce, when deuces are wild), 10 
points; for having all fifteen cards of the same suit, 10 points, 


Irregularities—The rules of Rummy apply (page 96). 

Going down illegally. If a player lays down a hand which does 
not conform to the requirements stated above, he must leave his 
hand face up on the table and play proceeds with his hand ex- 
posed. Any collections he has made are returned. Any other 
player who has exposed his hand may pick it up. 
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This has become the most popular two-handed variant of the 
~ Rummy family. It is the favorite among all games with the 
motion picture, radio and theatrical world. 


Number of Players—Two. Three may participate in the same 
game, usually with one sitting out while the other two play. Four 
or more, in pairs up to almost any number, may play a partner- 
ship game (see the rules on page 118), but this is done by play- 
ing separate two-hand games and combining scores. 


The Pack—52 cards. Two packs should be used, so that while one 
player deals the other shuffles for the next deal. 

Rank of Cards—K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. 

Value of Cards—Face cards, 10 each; ace, 1; other cards their 
pip value. 

The Shuffle and Cut—One pack is shuffied and spread, and each 
player draws a card; if he draws one of the four cards at either 
end, he must draw again. If the cards drawn are otherwise of the 
same rank, the suits rank: spades (high), hearts, diamonds, 
clubs. The player drawing the high card has choice of cards and 
seats, and whether or not he will! deal first. Hither player may 
shuffle, the dealer having the right to shuffle last. Non-dealer 
must cut the pack. 5 


The Deal—Dealer gives the cards, one at a time, face down, alter- 
nately to his opponent and to himself until each has ten cards; 
the next card, called the uwpcard, is placed face-up in the center 
of the table, and the remaining cards, called the stock, are placed 
face down beside it. 


Object of Play—To form matched sets, consisting of three or 
four of a kind, or of sequences of three or more cards of con- 
secutive rank in the same suit. 

The Play—Non-dealer plays first, and the turn to play alternates ~ 
thereafter. In each turn, a player must draw either the upeard 
(top card of the discard pile) or the top card of the stock, and 
then must discard one card (which may not be an upcard he has 
drawn in the same turn) face-up on the discard pile. 

On the first play, if non-dealer does not wish to take the upeard 
he must so announce and dealer may have the first turn*by 
drawing the upceard; if dealer does not wish the upcard, non- 
dealer draws the top card of the stock and play proceeds. 
Knocking—Each hand begins when a legal deal is completed and 
ends when either player knocks. 

A player may knock in any turn, after drawing and before 
discarding, if the value of the unmatched cards in his hand 
(after he discards) will be 10 points or less. He need not knock 
when able to do so. Having knocked, he discards one ecard face 
down and spreads his hand, arranged into matched sets and 
unmatched cards. The opponent then spreads his hand, removes 
from it any unmatched sets, and lays off whatever cards he has 
that match the knocker’s matched sets, 
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The point values of the two players’ unmatched cards are then 
compared, and the result of the hand is scored (see Scoring, 
below). 

Neither of the last two cards in the stock may be drawn; if 
the player who draws the fiftieth card discards without knock- 

-ing, his opponent may not take the discard and the hand is a 
draw. The same dealer deals again. 


Scoring—If the knocker’s count is less than his opponent’s, the 
knocker wins the hand; the difference in counts is scored to his 
credit. 

If the opponent ties or beats the knocker, he has undercut him; 
he wins the hand, and scores 10 points plus the difference in 
counts, if any. 

However, if the knocker has a count of zero (has all ten of his 
cards matched in sets) he is gin; his opponent may lay off as 
usual, but the knocker wins the hand even if the opponent can 
reduce his own count to zero, and the knocker receives 20 points 

plus the difference in counts, if any. 

{ A running total of each player’s score is kept, with a line 
drawn under his score every time he wins a hand. Hzample. 
A player wins the first hand by 11 points; he scores 11 and draws 
a line under it. The same player wins the next hand by 14 points; 
he writes down 25 and draws another line. 

The winner of each hand deals next. 


Game—The player first scoring 100 points or more wins the 
game. He adds to his score 100 points game bonus. If his oppo- 
nent has not won a hand during that game, he adds an additional 
100 points shutout bonus. Each player then adds to his score 
20 points for every hand he has won (called a line or box bonus). 
The two players’ total scores are then determined and the player 
with the higher score wins the difference between his score and 
his opponent’s. 

The winner cf each game has choice of cards and seats for 
the next game, and deals the first hand of the next game. 


Variant Scoring—Many players score a uniform bonus of 25 
_ points for undercut, gin bonus, or box bonus; and do not permit 
- a player to lay off when his opponent goes gin. 

Irregularities— (Condensed, by permission, from the Laws of Gin 

Rummy by Walter L. Richard, C. E. Van Vleck and Lee Hazen.) 

New Deal. A deal out of turn may be stopped at any time before 
the upcard is dealt; thereafter it stands as a correct deal. 

There must be a new deal by the same dealer if it is found, 
before the completion of the deal, that the pack is imperfect or 
that a card is faced in the pack; or if a card is exposed in dealing, 
or if a player has looked at the face of a card. 

Other occasions for a new deal are covered in laws governing 
other irregularities. PAG 

Irregular hands. If either player’s hand is discovered to have 
an incorrect number of cards before that player has made his 

\ 


first draw, there must be a new deal. : 
After the first draw, if it is discovered that both players have 


2 
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incorrect hands, there must be a new deal. If one player’s hand 
is incorrect and the other player’s hand is correct, the player 
with the correct hand may decide either to have a new deal or 
to continue play. If play continues, the player with the incorrect 
hand must correct his hand by drawing without discarding, or 
by discarding without drawing, and may not knock until his 
next turn to play. 

After a knock, a player with too few cards is charged 10 points 
for each card missing, and may not claim the undercut bonus; 
if the knocker’s opponent has more than ten cards, the hand 
may not be corrected, the offender may not claim an undercut 
bonus, and can lose or tie but may not win the hand. 

If the player who knocks has an incorrect number of cards, 
the penalty for an illegal knock applies. 

Imperfect pack. When two packs are being used, a card from 
the other pack found in the stock is eliminated and play con- 
tinues. If it is discovered, after the knock, that the pack is in- 
complete, the deal stands. Discovery that the pack is imperfect 
in any way has no bearing on any score that has been entered 
on the score sheet. 

Premature play. If non-dealer draws from the stock before 
dealer has refused the upcard, the draw stands without penaity 
as his first play. If a player draws from the stock before his 
opponent has discarded, the draw stands as his proper play. 

Illegally seeing a card. If a player drawing in turn sees any 
card to which he is not entitled, every such card must be placed 
face up next to the diseard pile. The offender may not knock 
until his next turn to play, unless he is gin. The non-offender 
has the sole right to take any of the exposed cards until first 
thereafter he draws from the stock; then the offender has the 
same right until first thereafter he draws from the stock; when 
each player has drawn from the stock, the exposed cards are 
placed in the discard pile. 

If a player drawing out of turn sees a card to which he is not 
entitled, the rule given in the preceding paragraph applies, 
except that the offender may never take such cards, but may 
draw only his opponent’s discard or the top card of the stock in 
each turn. 

Exposed card. A card found exposed in the stock, or in the 
other pack or away from the table, is shuffled into the stoek and 
play continues. Accidental exposure of a card in a player’s hand 
is not subject to penalty. An exposed card becomes a discard 
when the holder indicates intent to discard it; when his opponent 
has seen and can name such a card, the holder may not there- 
after knock in that turn. 

Illegal knock. If a player knocks with a count higher than 10, 
but his opponent has not exposed any cards before the error is 
discovered, the offender must leave his hand face up on the table 
until his opponent has completed his next play. However, if the 
knocker’s hand is illegal only with respect to the count of his 
goes cards, his opponent may accept the illegal knock as 
egal, 
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If the knocker has more than 10 points, and the error is dis- 
covered after the opponent has exposed any of his own cards 
but before he has laid off any cards, the opponent may choose 
which of the following penalties to apply: To make the knocker 
play the rest of the hand with all his cards exposed; or to 
permit the offender to pick up his hand, in which event the offen- 
der may not score for any undercut or gin bonus in that hand. 

If the knocker has an incorrect number of cards, his opponent 
may demand a new deal; or may require the offender to play 
with his hand exposed and to correct his hand on his next play 
or plays, either by drawing without discarding or by discarding 
without drawing. 

If a player, after knocking, inadvertently discards a card which 


- makes his knock illegal, he may replace that discard with a dis- 


card which makes his knock legal. 

Looking back at discards. Players may agree in advance that 
looking back at discards will be permitted. In the absence of 
such agreement, a player who looks back at a covered discard 
loses his right to his next draw. 

Picking up wrong discards. If a player inadvertently picks up 
the wrong discard, he may correct or he may be made to correct 
the error, if attention is called to it prior to his opponent’s next 
discard. 


HOLLYWOOD GIN 
or Simultaneous Play 


Two play, but each hand is scored as though they were playing 
three different games. The result of the first hand won by each 
player is scored once, being credited towards Game 1. The result 
of the second hand won by a player who has already scored in 
Game 1 is scored twice, being credited to him as a second score 
in Game 1 and as his first score in Game 2. The result of the third 
hand won by a player who has already scored in Games 1 and 2 
is scored to his credit in all three games. Each subsequent hand 
won by that player is scored to his credit in all three games. 
_ When a player reaches 100 points in any game, he wins that 
game but play continues until all three games have been decided 
and subsequent scores are entered only in the remaining game 
or games. 

Each game is scored independently and each player receives 
all bonuses to which he is entitled in that game. A player who 
was shut out in one game enters his first score in the first game 
still uncompleted. 


DOUBLING GIN 
At the start of each hand, the two players have equal rights to 


double first. Either player, in his turn to play but before draw- 


ing, may double. If his opponent then resigns, the doubler knocks 


- immediately, without drawing or discarding and regardless of 
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his count, which may be over 10. The doubler must win the 
hand, receiving 10 points plus the difference in counts if his 
count is lower than his opponent’s; but he may not score a gin 
bonus if his opponent resigns. If the opponent accepts the double, 
the doubler proceeds to draw and play continues normally except 
that the result of the hand, whichever player wins it, will be 
multiplied by two. : 

When a double is accepted, the player who accepted the double 
has the sole right to double next. He may double only in turn, 
and before drawing. If he does double and his opponent resigns, 
he receives 20 points plus twice the difference, if any, in scores, 
if he is low (because the game has previously been doubled). 
If the double is accepted, play continues and the result will count 
at four times its normal value. In this manner doubling and 
redoubling could continue indefinitely, but it is customary to 
limit each player to two doubles per hand. 

The game does not end until a player reaches 200 points; but 
doubles do not affect the bonuses for game, shutout and boxes 
(hands won), which are scored after the game ends. 


GIN RUMMY FOR THREE PLAYERS 


There are two methods for playing Gin Rummy with two 
players active and one inactive in each hand; and there is one 
method by which all three players may be active in every hand. 
First Method—Each player cuts; lowest stays out the first hand, 
next lowest deals. At the end of each hand the loser goes out and 
the idle player takes his place. Each plays for himself, hands 
he wins being credited to his individual score, and the idle player 
may not advise either of the active players except to give in- 
formation as to the laws in case of an irregularity. Game ends 
when a player reaches 100 or more, and after game and box 
bonuses have been added, each player pays the difference in. 
scores to each player having a higher score. If one player is 
shut out, he pays an additional 100 to the winner of the game 
only. : 

Second Method—Each player draws a\card; high man is “in the 
box” and the two others are partners against him throughout the 
game. The partner drawing the second-highest card deals the 
first hand and the other partner sits out, but may consult on 
the play, the active partner having the final decision. When the: 
active partner loses a hand, the idle partner takes his place. One 
score is kept for the man in the box, another score for the 
partnership; if the man in the box wins he collects in full from 


each opponent, and if the partnership wins each collects in full 
from the man in the box. 


Third Method—Hach player draws a card; high deals, next- 
highest is at his left. Ten cards are dealt to each of the three 
players. Eldest hand plays first; if he refuses the upcard, the 
player at his left may take it. Thereafter, each player in turn 
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may draw either of his opponents’ previous discards, unless one 
of them has already been taken. 

An individual score is kept for each player. The winner of each 
hand scores the difference between his count and the combined 
counts of the other two players. 

_ There is no undercut bonus; if the knocker is tied, the player 
who ties him wins the hand and 20 points are deducted from 
the knocker’s score. 

The other two players may lay off only on the knocker’s hand, 
and only on the original matched sets (Example: If knocker 
has Y 9, 8, 7, and one opponent lays off Y 6 on it, the other 
opponent may not lay off Y 5.) The bonus for going gin is 40. 
When only three undrawn cards remain in the stock, and no 
one has knocked, the hand ends in a draw. : 

Game does not end until a player reaches 200, after which 
bonuses are added as in two-handed Gin Rummy (page 115) and 
each player pays the difference in scores to any player having a 
higher score. 


PARTNERSHIP GIN RUMMY 


For Four Players—Draw for partnerships, as in Contract Bridge 
(page 16). Partners sit facing each other at the table. One mem- 
ber of each side cuts for deal; both members of the side cutting 
the low card deal the first hand; thereafter the winners of each 
hand deal the next. 

Each dealer deals to the opponent on his right for the first 
hand; thereafter players alternate opponents. : 

Only one score is kept for each side, so that if one member of 
a partnership wins his hand by 12 points and the other member 
loses his by 10 points, that side wins the hand by 2 points and 
will eventually receive the box ‘bonus. 

When there has been a knock in the play of one hand, either 
player in the other hand may delay play until he learns the 
result. When one hand is finished, the idle player may advise 

_ his partner (after his partner’s opponent has knocked) as to the 
best way of matching his hand, or laying off, and as to any 
irregularity and the laws governing it. If a partner gives any 
information other than this, his partner’s opponent may claim 
anew deal if he does so before his next draw or discard. 

Drawn hands are not replayed. Game does not end until one 
side reaches 125 points, but all other scoring is the same as in 
two-handed play (page 115). 

—For Six or More Players in Even Numbers—Half the total num- 
ber of players form one partnership against the other half. All 
partners sit on one side of the table, and each plays against the 
opponent facing him, never changing opponents during the 
game. One partner draws for deal on each side, and all members 

- of the side drawing the lower card deal the first hand. There- 
after, all members of the winning side deal the next hand. 

_ Each player plays a regular two-handed game against the 
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player facing him. The result of all these two-hand matches are 
amalgamated to determine the winning side of each deal. 

Game does not end until one side reaches 150 points, if there 
are three or four players on each side; 175 points if there are 
five players on each side; 200 points if ‘there are six players on 
each side. 

- A player whose hand is finished may advise any of his team- 
mates, during the play or after the knock, but only if he has not 
seen the hand of any opponent. 

Drawn hands are not replayed. 


ROUND-THE-CORNER GIN RUMMY 


This form of Gin Rummy may be played in any variant of that 
game, with the following differences in procedure: 

Ace may rank high or low in a sequence and sequences may 
go around the corner (A-2-3, A-K-Q, K-A-2, etc.). As an unmatched 
card, an ace counts 15 points. 

If the knocker goes gin but his opponent can reduce his own 
count-to zero, neither player scores on that hand. 

Game ends when one player reaches 125 points. In any part: 
nership game, it takes 25 points more to end the game than when 
regular Gin Rummy is played. 

Players may at all times inspect the previous discards. 


Oklahoma Gin 


This is no different from Gin Rummy except that the rank of 
the upcard determines the minimum count required to knock: 
If it is a six, you may not knock with more than 6; if it is a ten 
or face-card, you need 10 as usual; etc. 


Knock Rummy, or Poker Rum 


Number of Players—Two to five. 
The Pack—®52 cards. 


The Shuffle, Cut and Deal—Follow the laws of Rummy (page 
/94). When two play, each receives ten cards; when three or 
four play, seven cards; when five play, six cards. 


Rank of Cards—K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. 


Values of Cards—Each face-card counts 10 points, each ace 1 
point, other cards their pip value. 


The Play—Drawing and discarding proceed as in Rummy, but 
there is no laying down or laying off. Any player, after drawing 
but before discarding, may knock, ending the hand. He then 
discards, separates his matched sets from his unmatched ecards, 
and announces the count of his unmatched cards. Each other 
player then separates his matched sets from his unmatched ecards 
and announces his count. Matched sets are made up as in Hany, 
(page 94). 


A player may knock regardless of the count of his unmatched 


ecards. (Variant. Some play that a player may not knock unless 
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ee a of his unmatched cards [called deadwood] is 15 points 
or less 
Scoring—The hand with the low count wins the difference in 
counts from each other player. If any other player ties the 
knocker for low count, he wins instead of the knocker. If the 
knocker does not have the low count, he pays a penalty of 10 
points plus the difference in counts to the player with the low 
count, who wins the hand. 

For going rum (having all his cards matched) the: knocker 
receives an additional 25 points from each other player. 


Panguingue 


_. Panguingue, or “Pan,” is widely played throughout the south- 
west and on the Pacific Coast, where in many circles its popu- 
larity exceeds that of Poker. 
Number of Players—Any number up to about fifteen. Best for 
six or seven. 
The Pack—Eight packs, each stripped to 40 cards by throwing 
out the eights, nines and tens. (In some localities, as few as 
five packs are used.) Chips are used for settlement. 
Rank of Cards—The cards in each suit rank: K (high), Q, J 
7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. The jack and seven are in sequence. There is 
no rank of suits, except that spades pay double in some cases 
(see Conditions). 
The Draw—A portion of the pack is shuffled and spread face 
down. Hach player draws a card. Lowest card is eldest hand for 
the first deal, and second-lowest is the first dealer. Other players 
may take places at random: If two or more players tie for low 
or second-low, they draw again. 
Rotation—The rotation of dealing and playing is to the right, not. 
to the left as is usual in most games. Eldest hand chooses his 
geat, and first dealer sits at his left. * 
The winner of each hand becomes eldest hand for the next, 
and the player at his left deals. 
The Shuffle—The player at dealer’s left shuffles. Before the first 
deal, the eight packs are shuffled together. After each hand, the 
discards are shuffled with a packet from the bottom of the stock, 
to which they are then restored. 
The Deal—The dealer gives each player ten cards, in two rounds. 
of five at a time, beginning with eldest hand. For the deal, he 
should take from the top of the pack only such cards as he needs, 
as nearly as he can estimate, taking more if needed or returning 
any excess to the top of the pack. After all hands are complete, 
the rest of the pack is placed face down on the table to form 
the stock. The stock is usually cut in two portions; the head is 
used in play, and the foot is set aside to be used if the head is 
exhausted. 
The top card of the stock is turned face up and set beside it 
to start the discard pile. 
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‘Going on Top—Before play begins, each player beginning with 
eldest hand declares whether he will stay in the play or retire. 
In the latter course, he pays a forfeit, usually two chips. He 
is said to go on top for the reason that the forfeits are by custom 
stacked on the foot of the pack. Hands discarded by retiring 
players are not returned to the stock, but are held separate, so 
that they may not be drawn in play. The “tops” (chips thus 
deposited) go to the player who goes out. 


The Play—Each player in turn to the right must take the top 
card of the discard pile or draw the top card of the stock. He 
may take from the discard pile only if he can at once meld this 
card in a combination. To complete his turn, he discards one card 
face up on the diseard pile. (Note that only the player in turn 
may draw from the discard.) Some clubs have the rule that 


all drawing must be from the top of the stock, no card being 


’ available to any player once it is discarded. 3 
After drawing and before discarding, a player may meld as 

many sets as he holds, or add to his existing melds. Cards drawn 

from the stock must immediately be used in melds, or discarded. 


’ The object of play is to meld eleven cards, and the first player’ 


to do so wins the game. 


Melds—Each meld (or spread) must comprise at least three 
cards; it may comprise as many as eleven. The melds may be 
classified for convenience as sequences and sets. (Sequences 
_ are colloquially called stringers or ropes.) 

Sequence. Any three cards in sequence of the same suit, as 
Y QJ 7. 

Set. Three cards of the same rank and of different suits, as 
& 4,9 4, & 4; or of the same suit, as & Q Q Q. In addition, any 
three aces or any three kings form a valid set regardless of suit, 
as © A, © A, @ A. (Aces and kings are called NON-CcOMOquers.) 
Conditions—Certain melds are called conditions. On melding 


a condition, the player immediately collects chips from every 
. other player, as below. ec 


All threes, fives and sevens are valle (or vale) cards, that is, ° 


“cards of value.” Cards of other rank are non-valle. 
The conditions are: 
1. Any set of valle cards, not in the same suit. 1 chip. 
2. Any set of valle cards, in the same suit, 4 chips in spades, 
2 chips in any other suit. ~ 
3. Any set of non-valle cards, in the same suit. 2 chips in spades, 
1 chip in any other suit. 
_ 4, Any sequence of 3, 2, A, in the same suit. 2 chips in spades, 
1 chip in any other suit. : 
5. Any sequence of K, Q, J, in the same suit. 2 chips in spades, 
1 chip in any other suit. 


Increasing—A player may add one or more cards to any of his 
melds, provided that the character of the meld is preserved. To 
a set of different suits may be added any card of the same rank; 


to a set of the same suit, another of the same-rank and suit. 


When cards are so added to a condition, the player collects the 
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value of the original condition for each additional card, except 
that only half-value is paid for addition to a set of three valle 
as in the same suit (2 chips in spades, 1 chip in any other 
suit). 

_ By addition of cards, one meld may be split into two, provided 
that each comprises a valid meld in itself. For example: 6 J 765 
may be made into two melds by the addition of } Q, 4; the ad- 
vantage in splitting is to increase the number of open ends. If 
splitting a meld creates a condition, it is duly collected. Example: 
A player has melded four 4’s, one of each suit; addition of two 

- more fours of the same suit makes two valid melds, one of the 
a condition which collects 1 or (in spades) 2 chips. ‘ 
Borrowing—ASs may be seen from these examples, a player may 
take a card from one of his increased melds to complete a new 
meld, provided that he leaves a valid meld. Example: From 

& 76 5 4 either the 7 or 4 may be borrowed, but not 6 or 5. 


Forcing Cards—If the top of the discard pile can be added to a 
meld of the player to whom it is available, he is forced to take 
it and meld it, upon demand of any other player. The object in 
forcing this draw on a player is to compel him to make a discard, 
possibly breaking up a prospective combination. 


Going Out—When any player shows eleven cards in melds, he 
collects 1 chip from every other player and also collects all over 
again for each condition in his cards. (Some play that a hand 
which has made no meld when another wins must pay 2 chips.) — 

When a player has only one card left in his hand, the player 
at his left may not discard a card that can be added to any of his 
melds, thereby putting him out—unless the player at the left 
holds no safe card. For violation of this rule, a player may be 
required to pay all chips due the winner. 
Irregularities—Wrong number of cards. If a player finds that he 
has more or less than ten cards, before he has made his first draw, 
he may discard all his cards and demand a new hand from the 
top of the stock. If, after his first draw, a player’s hand is found 
incorrect, he must discard his hand and retire from that deal, 
must return all collections he has made for conditions, but must 
continue to make due payments to others for conditions and 
winning. ; 

Foul meld. If a player lays down any spread not conforming 
to the rules, he must make it valid on demand. If he cannot do so, 
he must return any collections made in consequence of the 
improper spread and legally proceed with his turn. If he has 
already discarded, he must return all collections he has made on 
that hand, discard his hand, and retire from the play until the 
next deal, but must continue to make due payments to others 
for conditions and winning. However, if he has made the meld 
valid before attention is called to it, there is no penalty. 
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Hearts (Black Lady) 


Hearts is one of the foremost of games in giving opportunity 
for skill in the play of the cards. 
Number of Players—Three to seven; best for four. Each plays 
for himself. Two players may play Domino Hearts. More than 
seven should play Cancellation Hearts. 
The Pack—52 cards. 
Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 
The Draw—Draw or cut; low deals first and thereafter the deal 
passes to the left. 
The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle, dealer last. The 
player at dealer’s right cuts. 
The Deal—The cards are dealt one ata time as far as they will 
go equally; any remaining cards are placed on the table, face 
down, and are taken in by the player who wins the first trick; 
no one may look at them during the play. 
The Pass—After looking at his hand, each player selects any 


three cards and passes them face down to his right-hand neigh- 
bor. The player must pass the three cards before looking at the 


three cards he receives from his left. (Variant. The cards may - 


be passed to left instead of right. In some circles a second round 
of passing takes place between players sitting opposite each 
other.) In six- and seven-hand play, only two cards are passed. 


The Play—Eldest hand makes the opening lead. Each hand must 
follow suit to a lead if able; if unable, a hand may discard any 
card. But the player dealt the ® Q must discard it at his first 
opportunity. A trick is won by the highest card of the suit led. 
The winner of a trick leads to the next. (There is no trump 
‘suit. Hearts are sometimes called “trumps” but do not actually 
have the privilege of a trump suit.) 

Variants. Some play the rule that hearts may not be led until 
the third trick. The rule that the & Q must be discarded at first 
opportunity is often set aside in social play. 


Object of Play—To avoid winning in tricks any heart or the 
& Q (called Black Lady or Black Maria). 


Scoring—A separate account is kept for each player. At the end 
of each hand, the points taken in tricks by each player -are 
totalled and entered in his column. The counting cards are: 


Bach: heart: counts... esos stews aad 
THEZA5Q COUNSEL cio derae eames tmeule 


When a table breaks up, all columns are totalled, and each 
player settles with every other on the difference of their totals. 
One way to determine the payments is to determine the average 
- of all scores and the difference by which each player exceeds or 
falls below the average. Stirs! 
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Player Final Total Difference from Average 
W 42, BS 
x val ho2 
NE 19 —20 
Z 24 —15 


4) 156 (39 average 


Since the object of play is to take the least points, Y and Z@ 
collect 20 and 15 points respectively, W paying 3 and X 82. 

If desired, the individual scores may be kept as running totals, 
so that a player may see at a glance how he stands relative to the 
others. The aggregate of all scores at any time must be a multi- 
ple of 26. 


- Scoring Variants—Variant No.1. Each player pays one chip for 
each heart, thirteen chips for 4 Q, and lowest score for the deal 
takes all. Players that tie split the pool, leaving any odd chips 
in the pool for the next deal. 


Variant No.2 (Sweepstakes). Each player pays one chip fer 
each heart, thirteen chips for @ Q. If one player alone scored 0, 
he takes the pool; if two or more players made 0 they split the 
pool. If every hand was painted (took one point or more), the 
pool remains as a jack for the next deal, or until it is eventually 
won. 


Irregularities—(See also General Laws, page 12.) 

Misdeal. If dealer exposes a card in dealing, or gives one player 
too many cards, another player too few, the next player in turn 
deals. 

Play out of turn. A lead or play out of turn must be retracted 
if demand is made before all have played to the trick; after all 
have played, a play out of turn stands as regular without penalty. 


Quitted tricks. Each trick gathered must be placed face down 
in front of the winner and tricks must be kept separate. If a 
player so mixes his cards that a claim of revoke cannot be 
proved, he is charged with all 26 points for the deal, regardless 
of whether the alleged revoke was made by him or another . 
player. 

Revoke. Failure to follow suit when able, or to discard the 
} Qat first opportunity (where this rule is in force), constitutes 
a revoke. A revoke may be corrected before the trick is turned 
and quitted; if not discovered until later, the revoke is estab- 
lished, play is immediately abandoned, and the revoking hand is 
charged with all 26 points for the deal. If revoke is established 
against more than one player, each is charged 26 points. But the 
revoke penalty may not be enforced after the next ensuing cut 
after the deal in which the revoke occurred, 

Incorrect hand. A player discovered to have too few cards 
must take the last trick (if more than one card short he must 
take in every trick to which he cannot play). 
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This variant adds two features to Black Lady whereby a player 
may score plus. The play of the cards takes on heightened inter- 
est, since it combines nullo play (to avoid gathering hearts and 
the d Q) with positive play to win plus scores. 


Number of Players—Four to six. Best for four, each playing for 
himself. 


The Plus Card—The hearts and the 4 Q are minus cards, as in 
Black Lady, but in addition the } 10 counts ten plus for the player 
winning it in tricks. (Variant. In some localities, © J instead of 
© 10 is the plus card.) 


Take-all, or Slam—A player who wins all fifteen counting cards— 
the thirteen hearts, & Q and © 10—scores 26 plus (instead of 
16 minus). : 

In all other respects Omnibus Hearts follows the rules of 
Black Lady. 


CANCELLATION HEARTS 


Number of Players—Seven to ten. 
The Pack—Two full packs of 52 cards shuffled together. 


The Deal—The cards are dealt around as far as they will go 
evenly. Any remaining odd cards are placed face down for a 
widow. 


The Play—No cards are passed before the play. Eldest hand 
makes the opening lead, and the rules of play are as at four-hand 
Hearts, with the additions: 

The widow is added to the first trick. 


Cancellation. Two like cards in the same trick cancel each 
other, and neither can win the trick. If all cards played to a 
trick are paired, the trick goes to the next winner of a trick. : 


Scoring—Same as in four-hand Hearts. 


HEARTS WITHOUT BLACK LADY 


Hearts may be played without scoring (\ Q as a counting card, 
there being only 13 points in play. In this variant, the passing 
of cards before play is omitted, each playing his original cards. 
Settlement is usually by the Howell Method: For each heart 
taken, the player puts up as many chips as there are players 
besides himself in the game; he then takes out of the pool as 
many chips as the difference between 13 and the number of 
hearts he took. Example: In a four-hand game, a player who 
won 7 hearts a in 21 chips and takes out 6. 
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DOMINO HEARTS 


Number of Players—Two to seven. 5 
The Pack—52 cards. 
The Deal—Each player receives six cards, dealt one at a time. 


The remainder of the pack is placed face down in the center of 
the table, forming the stock. 


The Play—Eldest hand makes the opening lead. Rules of play 
are as at four-hand Hearts, with the difference that a hand 
unable to follow suit to the lead must draw cards from the top 
of the stock until he can play. After the stock is exhausted, a 
hand unable to follow suit may discard. Play continues until ali 
cards have been won in tricks, each player dropping out as his 
cards are exhausted. If a player wins a trick with his last card, 
the turn to lead passes to the first active hand on his left. The 
last survivor must keep all cards remaining in his hand. 


Scoring—Same as in four-hand Hearts, but because of the hazard 
involved it is usual to count only the hearts, not the 4 Q. 


SPOT HEARTS 


‘A variation in which the various hearts are settled for accord: 
ing to their denominations, ace being worth 14 counters, king 
13, queen 12, jack 11, and the others worth their spot value, 
z.e., tens 190, nines 9, etc. 


AUCTION HEARTS 


The same as “Hearts without Black Lady,” except that players 
bid after the deal for the privilege of naming the suit to be 
avoided. In bidding, a player names the number of counters he 
will put up as a pool, if allowed to name the suit. Bidding begins 
with eldest hand, and rotates to the left, each player being 
allowed one bid only. Each player must bid higher than the 
preceding bid or must pass. 

The highest bidder puts up his pool and names the suit. He 
leads first, and thereafter play proceeds as in the regular game. 

When the hands are played out, each player adds one counter 
to the pool for each card he has taken of the forbidden suit. 
The player taking no card of forbidden suit wins the pool; if two 
players take no card of forbidden suit, they divide the pool, 
leaving an odd counter, if any, for the next pool, which is a jack, 
~ as at sweepstakes. If more than two players take no card of the 
suit, or one player takes all thirteen or each player takes at least 
one, no player wins. The deal passes, and the successful bidder 
on the original deal names the suit to be avoided, without bidding. 
The play proceeds as before, and at the end of the play of the 
hand each player puts up a chip for each card of forbidden suit 
he has taken. If no player wins on this deal, a new deal ensues, 
and so on, until the pool is won. 
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f Blackout (Oh Pshaw) 


This is fast becoming one of the most popular of round games. 
Its rules are easily learned. It is real fun for the beginner, and 
at the same time affords great opportunities for skill to the ex- 
perienced player. : 
Number of Players—Three to seven. Best for four or five. Each 
plays for himself. 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—A (High), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, Us 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Draw—Highest card has choice of seats and deals first. 
Second-highest sits at his left, and so on. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
pack is cut by the player at his right. The cut must leave not 
fewer than four cards in each packet. : 

The Deal—The cards are dealt one at a time to the left, begin- 


ning with eldest hand. Each game comprises a series of deals; in| 


the first deal, each hand receives one card; in the second deal, 

' 2 cards; and so on to the limit. With four players, there are 13 
deals; with five players, 10 deals; with three players it is advis- 
able to limit the game to 15 deals. 


The Turn-Up—Having completed the deal, the dealer turns up 
the next card of the pack. The turn-up fixes the trump suit for 
that deal. In four-hand play, the thirteenth deal is played at 
no-trump. 

The Bidding—Beginning with eldest hand, each player in turn 
bids exactly the number of tricks that he thinks he can win. 
. Thus, on the first deal the possible bids are “One” and “Zero.” 
The total of all bids need not be equal to the number of tricks 
in play. It is a duty of the scorekeeper to announce; after the 
dealer has bid, “Over,” or “Under,” or “Even,” according to how 
the total of bids compares with the number of tricks. 


The Play—Eldest hand makes the opening lead. Hach hand must 
follow suit to a lead if able; if unable, the hand may trump or 
discard at will. A trick is won by the highest card of the suit led, 
or, if it contains trumps, by the highest trump. The winner of a 
trick leads to the next. 


Object of Play—-To win exactly the number of tricks bid, neither 
more nor less. 


Scoring—A scorekeeper must be appointed to record the bids as 
well as to enter the results. A running account is kept of each 
individual’s cumulative score. 

A player who takes more or less tricks than his bid scores 
nothing for the hand and loses nothing. For making his bid 
exactly, a player scores 10 points plus the amount of his bid. 
(Practice is not standardized as to the scoring of “Zero” bids. 
In different localities the score is 10, 5, or 5 plus the number of 
tricks in the deal.) é 

The player with the highest cumulative score at the end of 
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the game wins. Each player settles with every other player on 
the difference in their final scores. (Variant. The winner gets a 
bonus of 10 points.) 


No-Trump—When the final deal leaves no extra cards for a 


- turn-up, as in four-hand play, the last deal may be played at 


© 


no-trump. In some circles it is agreed that hearts will be trumps 
on the last deal. In some localities the last deal is played at 
no-trump, even when there are extra cards left over. 


Irregularities—There is no penalty for a bid out of turn, but 
such a bid must stand. The turn to bid reverts to the rightful 
player. A player may change his bid without penalty before the 
player at his left bids. 

A lead or play out of turn must be retracted on demand of any 
player, and the card played in error must be left face up on the 
table and played at the first legal opportunity. A card exposed 


in any way but by legal play in turn becomes exposed and is dealt 


with in the same way. 

A player is entitled to be informed at any time how much any 
other player has bid, and how many tricks each player has won. 
Each player should Keep his tricks arranged in an orderly fashion | 


so that they may be counted by inspection. 


By far the most important rule is one solely of etiquette. When 
a player sees that he is “busted”—unable to make his bid—he 
should refrain from communicating this fact to the table. Much 
of skill in the play rests upon estimating the probable holdings 
of the other players from their bids and the fall of the cards. 
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Five Hundred 


Copyrighted Originally by the U. S. Playing Card Co., 1904 


Number of Players—Two to six. (A good three-hand game.) 


The Pack—Two-hand, 24-card pack, A (high) to 9 (low); three- 
hand, 32 cards, A (high) to 7 (low); four-hand, 42-card pack, 
A (high) to 4 (low), (deleting two 4’s); five-hand, regular 52-card 
pack; six-hand, 62-card pack, with 11, 12 and two 13 spots. The 
joker may or may not be added to any of these. 


Rank of Cards—As in Euchre (the bowers being used), thus: 
Trump suit: J (right bower), high; J of same color (left bower) ; 
'A, K, Q, 10, 9, etc. Suit same color as trumps: A, K, Q, 10, 9, etc. 
‘Two suits of opposite color: A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, etc. Joker, when 
‘used, is the highest trump, ranking above the right bower. When 
using 62-card pack, the 13, 12, and 11 rank in that order below 
Q and above 10. 


Cutting—Cut for deal. Low deals—ace being lowest of a suit; 
joker lowest of all. The player on the dealer’s right cuts the cards 
after they have been thoroughly shuffled, and he must leave at 
least four cards in each packet. 


Dealing—Each player must receive ten cards; the remainder of 
the pack is left face down on the table for a “blind” or “widow,” 
and must be laid out between the first and second rounds, thus: 
Deal three cards to each player, then lay out the widow, then 
four cards to each, then three, in rotation to the left, beginning 
with eldest hand. 


Object of Play—To take tricks. Player (or partners) who name 
trump must take full number of tricks bid, to score anything, 
and to avoid being set back. (See Set Back.) Adversaries score 
for each trick they take. (See Scoring.) 


Making the Trump—Beginning at dealer’s left, each player bids 
for privilege of naming trump or “passes.” A player who once 
passes may not bid thereafter. Only one bid is allowed each 
player. 

Bids are made to take a certain number of tricks, with a named 
suit as trumps; or to take them without a trump. The form of 
bid is generally thus: six in clubs, eight in diamonds, etc. The 
value of these bids depends on the table of values used. (For 
“Nullo” bids, see page 134.) 

In bidding, suits rank as follows: Spades (lowest); clubs, dia- 
monds, hearts, “no-trump” (highest). 

No bid can be made for less than six tricks. If no one bids six 
foe tricks, the cards are bunched and the deal passes to the 
eft. 

(Variant. In some localities, if no one bids, the hands are played 
“no-trump,” and each trick taken scores 10, and there is no set 
back. [See Set Back under Scoring.] In such case the widow is 
not used, being left face down. Or, if agreed, it may be turned 
face up to be looked at, but not drawn from.) 
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A bid to raise a previous bid must be for a higher number of 
scoring points, or it must be to win a greater number of tricks to 
make the same number of points. Thus, bid of seven tricks in 
clubs (if worth 120) raises bid of seven tricks in spades (80), and 
eight tricks in spades would raise seven tricks in clubs, since 
the value of each bid is 120 points. In Avondale schedule there 
are no two bids of same value, hence there can be no complica- 
tions or misunderstandings as to the relative value of bids. A 
player cannot raise his own bid, if all other players pass. 


Disearding—Highest bidder takes the widow into his hand, and 
.then discards to reduce his hand to ten cards. He may retain part 
or all or none of the cards taken up. 


The Play—After discarding, successful bidder leads any card he 
chooses. It is not obligatory to lead trumps. Each player in turn 
to the left must play to the trick, following suit, if possible. If no 
suit be held, player can trump or throw off a card of any other 
suit. Winner of first trick leads for next one, and so on. On “no- 
trump” bid, the hand is played without trumps. 


‘The Joker—The Joker is the highest trump when there is a trump 
bid. It is always the highest card in play whether there is a 
trump or no trump. In no-trump and nullo bids the Joker is a 
suit by itself and holder of Joker cannot play it if he can follow 
suit. Not being able to follow suit, he’ can discard a card of 
another suit as often as he chooses or play the Joker when he 
pleases. If the holder of Joker leads it he has the privilege of 
naming the suit that must be played to it, but can not specify 
any card of that suit. 


Partners—The four-, five- and six-hand games are partnership 
games—the four-hand, two against two; six-hand, three pairs of 
partners. There are various forms of the five-hand game. In some 
localities successful bidder designates any one player as his 
partner during that hand, and such player can not refuse; in 
others, one partner on bid of six or seven, and two partners on 
bid of eight,.nine or ten. In other localities, he may call upon 

_ holder of a certain card to act as his partner; as the player hold- 

- ing a named trump which is missing from bidder’s hand, or a 
high card of a plain suit which he needs to strengthen his hand. 
Bidder does not know who his partner is until card called for 
falls in the natural course of play. 

In some localities the holder of the card called for announces 

_ it at once. 
Scoring—After hands are played out, if bidder takes as many 
tricks as he bid, he scores as per any one of the Tables of Points 
on page 132. 

In no case can the bidder score more than amount he bid, 
unless the bid was for less than 250, and he takes all ten tricks, 
when he may score 250 instead of amount bid. 

Each player opposed to bidder scores 10 for each trick indi- 

_ vidually taken, 
- Set Back—lIf bidder fails to take as many tricks as he bid, he is 


132 
TABLES OF SCORING POINTS * 


GAME OF FIVE HUNDRED 
AVONDALE SCHEDULE 


TKS | 6 | 74.8 | 9 
40 | 140 | 240 | 340 | 440 
de 160 | 260 | 360 | 460 
@ | 80 | 180 | 280 | 380 | 480 
v | 100 | 200 300 | 400 | 500° 
‘No Trump | 120 | 220 | 320 | 420 | 520 


Copyright, 1906, by The United States Playing Card Co. 
Original Schedule 
if Trumps ie 6 tricks | 7 tricks | 8 tricks | 9 tricks |10 tricks 


Spades _ | 40 go | 120 | 160 | 200 
Clubs 60 | 120 | 180 | 240 | 300 
Diamonds | 80 | 160 | 240 | 320 | 400 
Hearts 100 200 300 400 500 
No Trump | 120 | 240 | 360 | 480 | 600* 


If reverse order of suit values is used, table of points is as follows 


Invsties Pehecule 


Clubs 40 80 120 
Spades 60 120 180 
Hearts 80 160 240 


Diamonds 100 200 300 
No Trump | 120 240 360 


NOTE—The Avondale Schedule is recommended because it contains no t 
bids of same numerical value and more nearly equalizes the value of the Bult 
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“set back”; that is, the number of points bid are deducted from 
his previous score. If a player is set back before he has scored 
anything, or more points than he has scored, he is “in the hole’ 
(indicated by drawing a ring around the minus amount). Part- 
ners are set back together the full amount bid. 


‘Game—Game is 500 points. If one side gets 500 in the hole, it 
loses the game. é 
If more than one player scores game on the same hand, and 
one of them is bidder, bidder wins if he makes good his bid. If 
neither is the bidder, player first winning enough tricks to make 
his score 500, wins. 

If any player scores out during play of a hand, balance of hand 
is not played, unless the bidder can win out. Abandoned hands 
must be shown, to prove there has been no revoke. 

A player may be 100 in the hole and score out on a 600 bid. 


Irregularities—See Laws of Five Hundred, page 135. 


FIVE HUNDRED FOR TWO 


When two wish to play Five Hundred, the 33-card pack is used 
and a dead hand is dealt to the left of the dealer, besides the 
usual widow in the center of the table. 

This dead hand must not be touched nor any card in it looked 
at, the idea of the game being that the bidder should speculate 
on which cards are out against him and which are in the dead 
hand. This makes bids of seven or eight at no-trumps quite com- 


' mon. 


The higher bidder takes the widow as usual, and in all other 
respects the game is the same as the regular Five Hundred for 
three players. The Avondale schedule is recommendedefor the 
scoring. : 


GAMES OF 1,000 AND 1,506 


The pack, rank of cards, deal, bid, lead and play are the same 
as in Five Hundred. In counting the hands, each player scores 
additional points, as follows: For each ace taken in, 1 point; each 
K, Q, J and 10, 10 points; each 9, 9 points; each 8, 8 points, etc., 
each card taken in being counted at its numerical value. Joker 
does not count. These additional points are not reckoned toward 
making the bid good, and are thrown out if bidder is set back 
through failure to take the number of tricks bid. 

In the 24-card pack there are 50 of these additional points to 
each suit, or 200 in all; 32-card pack, 65 to a suit, or 260 in all; 
44-card pack, 80 to a suit, 320 in all; 52-card pack, 85 to a suit, 
840 in all; 60-card pack, 114 to a suit, 456 in all. 


Game—1,000 or 1,500 points, as agreed upon. 
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PROGRESSIVE FIVE HUNDRED 


Before play, each player is furnished with a score or tally-card, 
designating table at which he is to begin play. For four and six- 
hand play, it is also necessary to designate partners. Thus, four- 
hand, tally-cards may be marked: Table A 1, A 2, A 3, A 4; one 
and three playing partners against two and four. Six-hand: Table 
Ai1,A2,A3,A4,A5 and A 6; the odd numbers playing against 
the even. 

The game then proceeds as in the regular game of Five Hun- 
dred. 


Scoring—A pad of score-sheets is furnished each table. After 
hands are played out, count all points made or set back, and enter 
score of each player individually on score-sheet. (In partnership 
play each player is credited with entire amount made by the 
partners.) Entry on score-sheet is made by one player and 
O. K.’d by adversary. Score-sheet is then turned over to scorer. 
Scorer keeps a general score-sheet, with plus and minus column 
for each player. At end of each game, amounts made or lost by 
the various players are entered in the proper columns (all points 
won being entered in the plus column and all “set backs” in the 
minus column). At the end of the afternoon’s or evening’s play, 
the points won by each are added up, and the points lost (through 
“set backs”) are deducted therefrom. The player having the high- 
est number of points, after all ‘‘set backs” are deducted, wins. 
Progressions—Play one deal for each player at table and then 
progress. Three-hand, two high players progress; four-hand, win- 
ning partners; five-hand, two players with highest scores; six- 
hand, winning partners. Any preferred style of progress may 
be used. 


- 


FIVE HUNDRED—“NULLO” BID 


Some like to play a variation in which a player may bid “Nullo” 
and obligates himself not to take a trick. Bidder leads, and in a 
partnership game plays alone against opponents. The value of 
the bid is 250, and in the Avondale schedule it ranks between 
eight spades and eight clubs. 3 

In case bidder takes one or more tricks, he is set back 250 
points, and opponents score 10 for each trick he (bidder) takes. 
Fee eerincrsulp games each opponent scores for tricks bidder 

es. 

In playing Nullo, the bidder must discard the Joker, or lose 
the game, as the Joker will take in any trick in which it is played. 
In Nullo, holder of Joker cannot play it, if he can follow suit. 
Not able to follow suit he can discard a card of another suit as 
often as he chooses or play the Joker when he pleases. 4 

If the holder of Joker leads it, he must specify the suit that 
must be played to it, but can not specify any card of that suit. 


= 
=a 
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LAWS OF FIVE HUNDRED 


Formation of Table—1. If there are only three candidates for © 
play, they cut for the first deal. If there are four, they cut for 
partners and deal, if they play in partnership. When four play 
without forming partnerships, the dealer takes no cards. Part- 
ners are the lowest two cards out. 

2. If there are five candidates for play, they cut to decide 
which three or four, as agreed, shall play the first game. At the 
end of the game, the players cut to decide which shall give way 
to those waiting their turn. A table is complete with five players, 
of whom four should play, with or without forming partnerships. 

38. In cutting, the lowest card has the choice of deals, and 
deals the first hand. The joker is the lowest card in cutting, the 
other cards ranking from the 7 up to the king, which is the 
highest card. In cutting the ace is low; in play, high. 

4, Players cutting cards of equal value cut again; but-the 
new cut decides nothing but the tie. 

The Deal—s. When three play, or four without partnerships, 
the pack shall consist of 33 cards, all below the seven being 
deleted, and the joker added. When four play as partners, the 
pack shall consist of 43 cards; the 6’s, 5’s, and two black 4’s 
being added to the usual 33-card pack. By agreement the joker 
may be omitted from the pack. If a pack does not contain a 
blank card, or 53rd card, the deuce of spades shall be the joker. 

6. Any player has a right to shuffle the pack, the dealer last. 

7. The dealer must present the pack to the pone, the player 
on his right, to be cut, and at least four cards must be left in 
each packet. If a card is exposed in cutting, the pack must be 
reshuffled, and the same dealer must deal again. 

8. The dealer can not lose his deal. 

9. Any player dealing out of turn or with the wrong cards, 
must be stopped before the last card is dealt, or the deal stands. 

10. Beginning on his left, the dealer shall distribute the cards 
three at a time to each player in turn, and then lay off three 
cards for the widow, all face down. He shall then give each 
player four cards, and then three cards. The deal passes to 
the left. 

11. There must be a new deal by the same dealer if any card 
is found faced in the pack, or if the pack is proved incorrect or 
imperfect; but any previous scores made with the imperfect pack 
stand good. An imperfect pack is one in which there are missing 
or duplicate cards, or cards so torn or marked that they can 
be identified by the backs. 

12. Should a player expose any of his own cards, he has no 
remedy. Should a dealer expose a card dealt to any player 
but himself, that player may demand a new deal. 
Misdealing—13. It is a misdeal, and there must be a new deal, 
by the same dealer, if the cards have not been properly cut; if the 
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dealer does not give the same number of cards to each player 
on the same round; if he gives too many or too few cards to 
any player; or if he deals too many hands; or if he neglects to 
lay out the three cards for the widow after dealing the first 
round and before dealing the second. 

A player not holding an Ace or Court Card cannot demand a 
new deal. 


Bidding—14. Each player in turn, beginning on the dealer’s 
left, has one bid. The rank and value of the bids is as shown 
on page 132. 

15. The successful bidder shall score the exact value of his 
bid, if he wins as many tricks as he bids, but no more; except 
as provided for in Law 38. 


16. No penalty for bidding out of turn in three hand.* 


17. Bidders must name the number of tricks and the suit; 
as, “Six in spades,” or “Seven in no-trumps.” There are no 
second bids, and a player who has once passed can not come 
into the bidding again. 

18. Should two bids be equal as to points, the bidder that 
offers the greater number of tricks shall have the preference. 
Hight in diamonds will outbid seven at no-trumps, although 
both are worth 240; but six at no-trumps will outbid seven in 
spades; because no-trump bid is worth 40 points more. 

The Avondale Schedule avoids this. 


19. A bid having been made, the next player in turn to the 
left must bid higher or pass. 


20. A bid once named can not be recalled, and a player having 
once named a certain number of tricks can neither increase the 
number nor change the suit. 


_ 21. Ifno one will bid, the hands may be played as no-trumpers, 
the eldest hand leading for the first trick and each player being 
for himself. Each trick taken counts 10 points to the player 
winning it, but the widow remains untouched. 


The Widow—22. The successful bidder takes the widow, with- 
out showing it, and discards to reduce his playing hand to ten 
cards. His discard must be kept under the tricks he wins; but 
the three cards in it do not count as a trick. 


23. Should any player but the highest bidder take up the 
widow, or look at any card in it, the successful bidder may either 
demand a new deal or may let the deal stand, the player looking 
at the widow being debarred from scoring anything on that 
deal. If there is no bid made, a player unlawfully looking at the 
widow may be called upon to take it and to play six at no-trumps; 
or there may be a new deal. If the others disagree as to the 
penalty, the six at no-trumps shall be played. 


Playing—24. The successful bidder, after having taken the 
widow and discarded, always leads for the first trick. He may 


*In partnership Play, a bid out of turn is void and the offender’s partner or 
partners lose their right to make any bids that deal. 


ia 7 \ 2-' ti 
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lead any card he pleases, and the others must follow suit, if 


they can. The winner of one trick leads for the next, and each 
player keeps in front of him the tricks he individually wins. If 
the bidder leads the joker in a no-trumper, he must name the 
suit to be played to it. Players not able to follow suit may trump 
or discard at pleasure. 


Trregulsr Hands—25. If any player is found not to have his 
right number of cards, or if there are not three cards in the 
widow, it is a misdeal. But if any player with a wrong number 
of cards has played to the first trick, the successful bidder and 
the widow having the right number, the deal stands good; but 
the player or players with irregular hands can not score any- 
thing on that deal.* 


26. If the bidder or the widow has a wrong number of cards, 
after playing to the first trick, the bidder loses his game, and 
must be set back; but if both adversaries have their right num- 
ber of cards, the hand must be played out, in order that they 
may score for tricks. If both bidder and an adversary have a 
wrong number, the deal is void. 


Exposed Cards—27. If, during the play of the hand, a card is 
exposed by either of the bidder’s adversaries, as by dropping 
it face upward on the table, playing two cards at once, or hold- 
ing it so that partner can see it, the bidder may demand that the 
card be left on-the table, to be called by him upon any trick, 
provided the call shall not require the holder of the exposed 
ecard to revoke. If two cards are played to the same trick, the 
bidder may elect which shall be played, and the other shall 
become an exposed card. 


28. The bidder must demand the play of an exposed card before 
he plays himself, and the adversaries must give him reasonable 
time. If the holder of an exposed card can lead it, or can get 
rid of it in play, he can not be prevented from so doing. 
Playing Out of Turn—29. If either of the bidder’s adversaries 
leads out of turn, the bidder may call a suit from the one that 
should have led, or he may call upon him not’to lead the suit of 
the exposed card. Should it not be the turn of either adversary 
to lead, the bidder may call a suit from the one that first obtains 
the lead, or may demand that he do not lead the suit of the 
exposed card, the card remaining on the table as a marker for 
the penalty that is due. 

80. Should the bidder play to the false lead without chal- 
lenging it, the third player must follow suit also, and the trick 
stands good. If the bidder is the last player on the trick, he may 
play to the false lead or not, as he pleases, and the second player 
will be bound by his decision. 

The Revoke—31i. A revoke is a renounce in error or failure to 
comply with a performable penalty. If a revoke is claimed and 
proved, the hand in which it occurs may be immediately aban- 


*Neither a player nor his partner can win a trick on which either of them has 
no card to play. ; , 
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doned. If the bidder is the one in fault, he is set back the amount 
of his bid, and the adversaries score for any tricks they may 
have taken up to that time. If an adversary of the bidder_revokes, 


he can not score anything that hand, and the bidder cannot. 


be set back; but must score his bid as if he won. The adversary 
who has not revoked may score for any tricks he has taken in.* 


32. A revoke may be corrected by the player making it, before 
the trick is turned and quitted; unless the player in error has 
led or played to the following trick. 


33. If a player corrects his mistake in time to save the revoke, 
the card played in error becomes exposed, and can be called 
by either adversary if exposed by the bidder, or by the bidder 
if exposed by either adversary. If a revoke is corrected by the 
second player to the trick, the third player may withdraw his 
card without penalty. 


Looking Back—34. No player is allowed to see any but the last 
trick turned and quitted, under penalty of having a suit called 
from him. 


35. The bidder is not allowed to look at the cards he has laid 
out for the widow or discard, after he has played to the first 
trick, under penalty of having a suit called from him by the 
player on his right. 


Scoring—36. The game is winner 500 points up. If one side 
gets 500 points in the hole, it loses the game. When 4 play, the 
dealer taking no cards, the highest score at the end of 12 deals 
is the winner of the game. 


37. The bidder always has the first count, and if he has made 
good his bid, he scores it. If this gives him enough to reach §00, 
he wins the game, even if either or both his adversaries have 
made enough to put them 500 on that deal. 


38. The bidder can not score more than his bid unless he 
wins all ten tricks, in which case he scores 250 if his bid was for 
any less amount. If he had bid more than 250, he scores nothing 
extra for any over tricks he may make. 

39. If the bidder fails to make as many tricks as he bid, he 
“is set back the full amount of his bid. 

40. Each adversary scores 10 points for each individual trick 
that he takes. The adversaries must keep their respective tricks 
separate, in order to verify their scores. 

41. If the bidder can not reach 500, and both adversaries have 
enough to put them 500, the one that first got the trick necessary 
to put him out, wins the game. When two players are nearly 
out, neither of them being the bidder, the one that first reaches 


500 should claim the game, on condition that the bidder does 
not win it on that deal. 


The Joker—42. The joker is always the best trump, ranking 
above the right and left bowers. When the bid is No-Trumps or 
Nullo the joker is practically a suit by itself. When there is no 


*In a partnership game, the side in error scores nothing, 
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‘53rd card in the pack, the deuce of spades shall be the joker. 


43. In No-Trump and Nullo bids the joker is a suit by itself. 
Holder of the joker cannot play it if he can follow suit. Not 
being able to follow suit he can discard a card of another suit as 


‘often as he chooses, or play the joker when he pleases. 


44. If the holder of the joker has the lead in a No-Trump or 
Nullo, he may lead the joker; but he must specify the suit that 
shall be played to it, and he may name any suit he pleases. 

45. No player is allowed to give his partner any unauthorized 
information regarding bidding, or calling attention to cards being 
played or what to play. Penalty for violation of this rule is, player 
at the offender’s right can demand, when the offender or his 
partner have the lead to call the lead of any suit he may choose. 


Poker Squares 


Poker Solitaire lends itself to a contest of skill among a large 
number of players. 


Number of Players—Any number. 


Cards—One pack for each participant. 

Preliminaries—One player is appointed caller in each round. The 
turn to call may rotate around the table. The caller shuffles his 
pack; each other player sorts his own pack into suits so as to be 
able to locate any named card quickly. 

The Play—tThe caller turns up the first 25 cards from the top of 
his pack, one by one, calling aloud the suit and rank of each 


“card. Each player, including the caller (unless he be a non- 


playing referee), takes the called card from his pack and places 
it in his own tableau. 

Scoring—When all tableaux are complete, each is counted accord- 
ing to the agreed system, and the highest score wins the round. 
Or an agreed number of rounds may be played and the winner 
is the player with the highest cumulative score. The scoring 
tables used in Poker Solitaire (page 246) may be adopted. 
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‘Number of Players—From two to seven. Best for four, two 
against two as partners. The rules for four-hand will therefore 
be given first. : 


FOUR-HAND EUCHRE 


The Pack—32 cards (A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7 of each suit). 

Rank of Cards—The highest trump is the jack of the trump suit, 
called right bower. The second-highest trump is the jack of the 
other suit of the same color as the trump, called left bower. 
(Example: If diamonds are trumps, right bower is © J and left 
bower is Y J.) The remaining trumps, and also the plain suits, 
rank as follows: A (high), K, Q, (J), 10, 9, 8, 7. 

The Draw—Draw cards for partners and deal. The two lowest 
play against the two highest, and lowest card deals first. In draw- 
ing, the cards rank: K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, A. Players draw- 
ing equal cards must draw again. Partners sit opposite each 
other. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
pack is cut by the player at his right. The cut must not leave 
less than four cards in each packet. 


The Deal—The cards are dealt to the left, beginning with eldest 
hand. Each player receives five cards. Dealer may give a round 
of three at a time, then a round of two at a time, or may give 
two, then three; but he must adhere to whichever plan he com- 
mences. Turn to deal passes to the left. 


The Turn-up—On completing the deal, dealer places the rest of 
the pack in the center of the table and turns the top card face 
up. Should the turn-up be accepted as trump, regardless of by 
whom, dealer has the right to exchange the turn-up for any card 
in his hand. In practice, the turn-up is not taken into his hand 
but is left on the pack until played; dealer signifies his ex- 
change by placing his discard face down underneath the pack. 
Making the Trump—Commencing with eldest hand, each player 
to the left has the option of passing or of accepting the turn-up 
for trump. An opponent of dealer accepts by saying “I order it 
up.” Partner of dealer accepts by saying “TI assist.’’ Dealer accepts 
by making his discard; his acceptance is called taking it up. 

Dealer signifies refusal of the turn-up by removing the card 
from the top and placing it (face up) partially underneath the 
pack; this is called turning it down. When all four players pass 
in the first round, each hand in turn, commencing with eldest, 
has the option of passing again or of naming the trump suit. 
The rejected suit may not be named. Declaring the other suit of 
the same color as the reject is called making it next; declaring 
a suit of opposite color is called crossing it. If all four players 
pass in the second round, the cards are bunched (mixed together 
for the shuffle) and the next dealer in turn deals. 
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Once the trump is fixed, either by acceptance of the turn-up 
or declaration after it is rejected, the bidding ends and play 
begins. : 
Playing Alone—The player who fixes the trump suit has the 
option of playing alone, without help of his partner’s cards. If 
he wishes to exercise this option, he must declaré “alone” dis- 
tinctly at the time he makes the trump. His partner then turns 
his cards face down and does not participate in the play. 


The Play—The opening lead is made by eldest hand, or by the 
player at his left if partner of eldest hand is playing alone. Each 
hand must follow suit to a lead if able; if unable, the hand may 
trump or discard at will. A trick is won by the highest card of 
the suit led, or, if it contains trumps, by the highest trump. 
The winner of a trick leads to the next. 

Object of Play—To win at least three tricks. If the side that 
made the trump fails to get three tricks, it is said to be euchred. 
Winning all five tricks is called a march. 


Scoring—The following table shows all scoring situations: 
Partnership making trump wins 


LOVE ULICISS testateroloi oi sits is tateistcre oe 1 
Partnership making trump wins 

VC BICICS ea) teretote ea Seer ereie ots preisvale cists 2 
Lone hand wins 8 or 4 tricks........ 1 
Lone hand wins 5 tricks............ 4 
Partnership or lone hand is 

euchred, opponents score......... 2 


Game—Usually 5 points, but may be increased by agreement to 
7 or 10. A side is said to be at the bridge when it has scored 
4 and opponents have scored 2 or less. 


Markers—A widespread method of keeping score is by use of 
small cards lower than those in play. When game is 5 points, 
each side uses a three-spot and a four-spot as markers. To indi- 
cate score of 1, place the four face down on the three, leaving 
one pip thereof exposed. Score of 2: Place the three face down 
on the four, leaving two pips thereof exposed. Score of 3: Place 
the three face up on the four. Score of 4: Place the four face up 
on the three. 

Rubbers—Many Euchre games are scored by rubber points, as 
in Whist. The first side to win two games wins the rubber. Hach 
game counts for the side winning it: 3 rubber points if the 
losers’ score in that game was 0 or less; 2 rubber points if the 
losers’ score was 1 or 2; and 1 rubber point if the losers scored 
3 or more. The winners’ margin in the rubber is 2 points bonus, 
plus the winners’ rubber points, minus the losers’ rubber points. 


Irregularities—Misdeal. There may be a new deal by the same 
dealer if a card is exposed in dealing; a card is faced in the 
pack; or if the pack is found imperfect. When a pack is found 
imperfect, previous scores stand, : 
A deal by the wrong player may be stopped before a card is 
turned up; if the error is not noticed until later, the deal stands. 
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Error in bidding. A player who orders it up when he is partner 
of dealer, or assists when he is an opponent of dealer, is deemed 
to have accepted the turn-up for trump. If a player names for 
trump the suit of the turn-up after it has been turned down, his 
declaration is void and his side may not make the trump. 

Declaration out of turn. If a player makes a declaration (or 
turn down) other than a pass, out-of turn, it is void and his side 
may not make the trump. 

Incorrect number of cards. If any hand is found to have too 
many or too few cards, and the error is discovered before the 
first trick is quitted, there must be a new deal; if the error is 


_ not noticed until later, play continues and the side of the errone- 


ous hand may not score for that deal. 

If dealer has accepted the turn-up and plays to the first trick 
before discarding, he must play with the five cards dealt him 
and the turn-up card is out of play. 

Lone hand. A hand playing alone does not incur penalty for 
lead or play out of turn or exposing a card, but must correct the 


error on demand if it is noticed in time. 


Lead out of turn. If a hand leads out of turn and all other 
hands play to the trick before the error is noticed, the trick 
stands. But if any hand has not played, the false lead must be 
taken back on demand of any player and becomes an exposed 
card. Any cards played to the incorrect lead may be retracted 
without penalty. An opponent of the incorrect leader may name 
the suit to be led at the first opportunity thereafter of the offen- 
der or his partner to lead; such call must be made by the hand 
that will play last to the trick. j ; 

‘Exposed cards. A card is deemed exposed if it is led or played 


out of turn; dropped face up on the table except as a regular 


~ 


play in turn; played with another card intended to be played; 
or named by a player as being in his hand. An exposed card must 
be left face up on the table and must be played at the first legal 
opportunity. 


Quitted tricks. Each trick as gathered must be turned face 


_ down, and the tricks must be kept separate so that the identity 


of each can be determined. Quitted tricks may not be examined 


for any purpose until the end of play. If a player turns up a 


quitted trick at any previous time, the opponents may call a 
lead from his side. : 

Revoke. Failure to follow suit to a lead when able is a revoke. 
A revoke may be corrected before the trick is quitted, and if it 
is corrected any opponent who played after: the revoke may 
retract his card and substitute another. If a player so mixes the 
tricks that a claim of revoke against his side cannot be proved, 
the claim must be considered proved. 5 

Upon proof of established revoke, the non-revoking side has 
the option of scoring the hand as played or of taking the revoke 
penalty. The revoke penalty is 2 points, which may be either 
added to the score of the non-revoking side or subtracted from 
the score of its opponents. If the revoke was made by the oppo- 
nents of a lone hand, the penalty is 4 points. 
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RAILROAD EUCHRE 


Railroad Euchre is the name given to any number of variants 
designed to speed up the scoring. Some of the features added i in 
various localities are: 

Joker. The Joker is added and ranks as the highest trump. 

Calling for best. A player declaring alone may discard one card 
and ask for his partner’s best card. Partner gives it to him and 
then drops out of the play. Hither opponent of a lone player may 
also call alone, call and receive his partner’s best card, and play 
alone against the maker. Euchre of a lone hand by a lone oppo- 
nent counts 4. 

Laps. Points scored in excess of those necessary to win game 
are counted toward the next game. 

Slam. A side is credited with two games if it reaches game 
before the opponents have scored a point. 


THREE-HAND (Cut-throat) EUCHRE 
The two other hands combine in play against the maker of 


trump. The scoring: 
Maker of Sates wins 3 or 4 tricks.. 1 


Maker of trump wins 5 tricks...... 3 
Maker of trump is euchred, each 
opponent SCOres .......+-.+2ee0-- 2 


All other rules are as in four-hand. In applying laws on irregu- 
larities, maker of trump is deemed a lone hand and the other 
twoa partnership. 


TWO-HAND EUCHRE 
Reduce the pack to 24 cards by discarding the sevens and 
eights. Rules are as in four-hand, except that the declaration 
alone does not exist and score for march is 2 points. Laws on 
irregularities omit penalties for errofsS that do not damage the 
opponent, e.g., exposure of cards, lead out of turn. 


AUCTION EUCHRE 


Number of Players—F'ive, six or seven. 
The Pack—Five-hand. 32 cards, as in four-hand. Stz-hand. 36 
cards, the usual pack with sixes added. Seven-hand. 52 cards. 


‘ In each instance, the Joker may be added if desired, ranking as 


the highest trump. 

Rank of Cards—Same as in four-hand. 

The Draw—Players draw cards and the lowest card is the first 
dealer. Second-lowest sits at his left, and so on. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Same as in four-hand. 

The Deal—Five-hand and siz-hand. Same as in four-hand, but 
after the first round deal two cards face down for a widow. 
Seven-hand. Give each hand seven cards, a round of three cards 
at a time, then a round of four, or vice versa. After the first 
round, deal three cards face down for a widow (or four cards if 
the Joker is used). 

The Bidding—EHach player in turn, commencing with eldest hand, 
may make a bid or pass. There is only one round of bidding. 
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Highest bidder names the trump suit. Each bid names a number 
of points, and must be higher than the preceding bid. 

The Widow—Maker of trump may take the widow in his hand 
and discard an equal number of cards, unless he has contracted 
to play without the widow. 

Partners—live-hand. Maker of trump chooses his partners after 
seeing the widow. Bid of 3 tricks entitles him to one partner; 
bid of 4 or 5 tricks, to two partners..He may choose any he 
pleases, regardless of where he sits. Siz-hand. Usually played 
by set partnerships of three against three, partners sitting alter- 
nately. Seven-hand. Maker of trump chooses his partners after 
seeing widow. Bid of 4 or 5 tricks entitles him to one partner; 
bid of 6 or 7, to two partners. 

The Play—Same as in four-hand. 

Scoring—The following tables show the various numbers that 
may be bid and the obligation of each bid. 


Five-hand é 
3...maker must win 3 tricks with help of one partner. 
4,...maker must win 4 tricks with help of two partners. 
5...maker must win 5 tricks with help of two partners. 
8...maker must play alone and win 5 tricks, using widow. 

15...maker must play alone and win 5 tricks, without widow. 


Six-hand 


3, 4,5...side making trump must win number of tricks named 


(widow taken by maker of trump). 
8...maker must play alone and win 5 tricks, using widow. 
15...maker must play alone and win 5 tricks, without widow. . 
Seven-hand 
4,5...maker must win number of tricks named with help of 
one partner. \ : “ 
6,7...maker must win number of tricks named with help of 
two partners. ° 
10.....maker must play alone and win 7 tricks, using widow. 
ZAUS Raee maker must play alone and win 7 tricks, without widow. 
If the side making trump wins the number of tricks bid, it 
scores the value given in the table. There is no credit for win- 
ning more tricks than necessary. If the side making trump is 
euchred, the opponents score the value of the bid. In six-hand 
partnership play, only two accounts need be kept, one for each 
side. But with five or seven players, the full amount to which 
a side is entitled is credited to each member individually. 
Irregularities—Same as in four-hand. 


CALL-ACE EUCHRE 


This is a variant in the matter of determining partnerships, 
with four, five, or six players. Trump is made as in four-hand, 
by acceptance of the turn-up or declaration after it is rejected. 
The maker of trump calls a suit, and the holder of the best card 
in that suit becomes his partner, but must not reveal the fact 
until the card is duly played. : 
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Napoleon (Nap) - 


Number of Players—Two to six. 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Draw—Lowest card deals first, the ace ranking below the 
two. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
pack is cut by the player at his right. The cut must leave at least 
four cards in each packet. 3 

The Deal—Each player receives five cards, dealt in a round of 
three at a time, then a round of two at a time, or first two and 
then three. 

Bidding—Each player in turn, commencing with eldest hand, 
may make one bid or may pass. A bid is the number of tricks, out 
of five, that the player thinks he can win if he names the trump; 
a bid of all five is called Nap. (Variant. A bid of Nap can be 
overcalled by Wellington, and that in turn by Blucher. These 
latter are also bids to win five tricks but increase the penalties 
if the bidder fails.)  _ : 
The Play—Highest bidder indicates the trump by making the 
opening lead, which must be a trump. A player must follow suit 
to a lead if able; if unable, he may trump or discard at will. 
A trick is won by the highest card played of the suit led, or, if 
it contains a trump, by the highest trump. The winner of a trick 
leads to the next. 

Scoring—tThere is no credit for extra tricks won by the bidder 
or by his opponents beyond what are needed to make or defeat 
the bid. If the bidder makes his bid, he collects from each other 
player; if he is defeated, he pays every other player. 


Bid Bidder Wins ‘ Bidder Loses 
Less than 5 1 for each trick 1 for each trick 
Nap 10 5 va 
Wellington 10 10 ei 
Blucher 10 20 


The usual way of scoring is to distribute an equal number of 
chips to all players before the game and then settle in chips 
after each deal. 

Irregularities—Misdeal. If a misdeal is called for any of the 
usual causes (see General Laws, page 11), the same dealer redeals. 

Incorrect number of cards. A player dealt the wrong number 
of cards must announce the error before making any bid or pass, 
‘otherwise he must play on with the incorrect hand. A short hand 
cannot win a trick on which it has no card to play. If bidder’s 
hand is correct, an opponent’s incorrect, bidder does not pay if he 
loses but collects if he wins. If bidder’s hand is incorrect, all 
others correct, bidder does not collect if he wins but pays if 
he loses. 


] 
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Play out of turn. There is no penalty for a lead or play out of 
turn by bidder, but the error must be corrected on demand if 
noticed before the trick is turned and quitted, otherwise the 


_ trick stands. If an opponent of bidder leads or plays out of turn, 


he must pay three chips to bidder and may collect nothing if 
bidder loses. 

Revoke. Failure to follow suit_to the lead when able is a revoke. | 
If a revoke is detected and claimed before settlement for the deal, 
play is abandoned and settlement made at once. A revoking bid- 
der must pay all opponents as though he had lost. A revoking 
opponent must pay bidder the full amount he would have col- 
lected had he won, the other opponents paying nothing. 


Pools—Pools are sometimes made by each player’s putting up 

an equal number of counters; and each dealer in turn adding a 

certain number of counters. The pool may be further increased 

by requiring a player revoking to contribute five counters; ~ 
and for a lead out of turn, three. The first player taking five 

tricks_on a Nap bid wins the pool. A player bidding Nap and 
failing to take five tricks must double the pool. 


Widow—F ive cards may be dealt, face down, on the table as an 
extra hand, 2-3 or 3-2 at a time, just before dealer helps himself. 
The player who takes the widow must bid Nap and discard five 
cards, face down. 


Peep Nap—Variant of Pool Nap. One card only is dealt to the 
widow, usually on the first round. By adding one counter to 
the pool, any player may look at this card before bidding or 
passing, highest bidder taking the card without paying a counter. 
He must discard one card to reduce his hand to five cards. 


Sir Garnet—This is a popular variety of Nap. An extra hand of 
five cards is dealt, the dealer giving the cards for it just before 
he deals to himself in each round. 

Each player in turn to the left, instead of making the usual 
bid, may pick up the widow and place it with the five cards 
originaly dealt to him. From these ten he picks out any five 
he likes, discarding the others without showing them. He is then 
obliged to play Nap, but if he fails he loses double as much as 
he would have lost without the widow. 

The ordinary Nap declaration wins ten counters from each 
player if it succeeds, but pays only five to each if it fails. In Sir 
Garnet, the loser of a Nap that takes the widow loses ten to each 
adversary. 
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Number of Players—Two to ten, as individuals. Best for five or 
six. 


The Pack—52 cards. 


Rank of Cards—Ace of hearts is always third best trump. 
As trumps: Spades and clubs, 5 (high), J, Y A, A, K, Q, 2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Diamonds and hearts, 5 (high), J, Y A, © A (if 
~ diamonds are trumps), K, Q, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 4, 3, 2 
When not trumps: Spades and clubs, K (high), nay 7 AG 2x Oya 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. Diamonds and hearts, K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 
5, 4, 3, 2, A (except in hearts). “Low in black, high in red.” 


The Shuffle and Cut—First jack deals (see page 75), dealer may 
shuffle last, and the player at dealer’s right cuts. 


The Deal—F'ive cards to each player—three, then two, or two,_ 
then three, in rotation to the left, beginning with eldest hand. 
The next card is turned for trump. 


Robbing the Trump—Player holding ace of suit turned for trump 
may exchange any card in his hand for card turned, if he wishes; 
if not, he must request dealer to turn down trump card, thus 
announcing that he holds ace, otherwise he loses right to 
exchange ace for trump card, and his ace becomes lowest trump, 
even if it be the ace of hearts. If an ace is turned, dealer may 
discard at once and take the ace into his hand after the first 
trick; or may play with his original hand, announcing his 
intention. 
- Object of Play—To win tricks. 
The Play—HEldest hand leads any card. Each player in turn, if 
able to follow suit, must either do so, or trump; if unable to 
follow suit, a player may play any card. 
A player is not required to follow suit with the 5 or jack of 
trumps or Y A when a lower trump is led. 
A trick containing a trump is won by the highest trump 
played; any other trick is won by the highest card of the suit 
led. The winner of each trick leads to the next. 


Scoring—Each player puts one chip in the pool. The pool may 
be taken by the first player to win three tricks in any deal. If a 
player continues to play after winning three tricks, he must win 
all five tricks (in which case he gets the pool plus one chip from 
each other player); if he does not win all five tricks, he does not 
get the pool. 

After any hand in which the pool is not won, each Dinner puts 
in another chip for the next deal. 


[Irregularities— (See also General Laws, page 12.) 

Misdeal (deal passes to the player at dealer’s left): If too many. 
or too few cards are dealt on any round; if dealer exposes a card 
in dealing; if the deal is commenced ‘with an uncut pack (pro- 
vided a new deal is demanded before the deal is completes ; if 
dealer counts the cards on the table or in the pack. 
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Irregular hand. A hand with an incorrect muraher of cards is 
_ dead, and the other players continue play; but if a player has 
won three tricks with an irregular hand before it is discovered 
he wins the pool. 

Revoke; illegal exposure of a card after any player has won 
two tricks; robbing the trump when not -holding the ace. The 
offender’s hand is dead and he does not receive cards until the 
pool in progress is won; but he must still add to the pool when 
other players do. 


FORTY-FIVE 


Variation of Spoil Five, for two, four (two against two), or- 
six (three against three) players. Game is scored by points, side 
taking three or four tricks score 5 points; five tricks, 10 points. 
Sometimes each trick counts 5 points, and score of side taking 
fewest tricks is deducted from that of side taking most tricks. 
Thus three tricks count 5; four tricks, 15; five tricks, 25 points. 
45 points is game. 
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All Fours 


All Fours, a game of early English origin, was ence known 
to virtually every card-playing American; it has survived prin- 
cipally in the game of Auction Pitch, which is still among the 
most popular games played in the United States. The original 
rules of Auction Pitch have changed greatly over the years. 


Auction Pitch, or Set Back 


Number of Players—Two to seven; most often played by three 
to five players, most popular for four. Hach plays for himself. 


The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 1; 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Draw—High deals and has choice of seats; other players 
may sit where they please, and in case of any question the 
higher card drawn has preference. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle, dealer last, and 
player to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each 
packet. 

The Deal—Three cards at a time, in rotation, beginning with 
eldest hand, until each player has six cards. After each hand, 
the deal passes to the left. 

Object of the Game—To be the first player to reach a total of 7 
points. Points are scored as follows: . 

High. One point for holding the highest trump in play. 

Low. One point for being dealt the lowest trump in play, no 
matter who wins it in a trick. (Variant. Many play that Low 
counts for the player winning it.) 

Jack. One point for winning the trick on which the jack of 
trumps is played, no matter to whom it was dealt. 

Game. One point for winning in tricks scoring cards to the 
greatest value, each ten counting 10 points, each ace 4, each 
king 3, each queen 2, each jack 1. 

If the trump jack is not in play, no one counts it. If two or 
more players tie for game, no one counts the point for game. 
The Bidding—Eldest hand bids first. Each player in rotation 
may either bid or pass; the lowest bid is two, and each successive 
bid must be higher than any preceding bid, except that the 
dealer may become the maker for the amount of the last pre- 
ceding bid without bidding over. However, if any player bids four 
he is said to smudge, and the bid cannot be taken away from him. 
The Play—The pitcher (highest bidder, or dealer if he assumes 
the contract at the highest preceding bid) leads to the first trick. 
The suit of the card he leads (pitches) becomes the trump suit. 
On a trump lead, each other hand must follow suit if able; on 
any other lead, a player may either follow suit or trump, as he 
prefers. When unable to follow suit, a player may play any 
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card—he need not trump. The player of the highest trump, or 
the highest card of the suit led if the trick contains no trump 
wins the trick and leads first to the next trick. 


Scoring—When all six tricks have been played, the points due 
each player are ascertained. Usually a score is kept with pencil 
and paper. Each player except the pitcher always scores what- 
ever points he makes. The pitcher scores whatever points he 


makes if his score at least equals his contract; but if he has not _ 


scored as many points as he bid for, he is set back by the amount 
of his bid (the number of points he bid is deducted from his 
score). Thus a player may have a net minus score, beirig “in the 
hole,” in which case his score is shown on the score sheet with 
a ring around it. 

The first player to reach a plus score of 7 points wins the 
game. The pitcher’s score is counted first, so that if he and an- 
other player reach 7 on the same hand, the pitcher wins even 
though the other player has a higher total score. If two players 
other than the pitcher could reach 7 on the same hand, the 
points are counted in this order: High, Low, Jack, Game. 

Smudge. A player who smudges and who makes his contract 
by winning all 4 points wins the game immediately, unless he 
was in the hole before he made his bid, in which case he receiv: 
only the 4 points. : 


Irregularities—Misdeal. See General Laws, page 12. It is a mis- 
deal if an ace, jack or deuce is exposed in dealing. Since the deal 
is an advantage, a misdeal loses the deal. 


Revoke (failure to follow suit or trump, when able to follow 
suit). A play once made cannot be withdrawn, so a revoke stands 
and play continues to the end. If the pitcher revokes, he cannot 
score and is set back the amount of his bid, while each other 
player scores what he makes. If any player except the pitcher 
revokes, all players except the revoker score what they make 
(including the pitcher, even if he does not make his bid). The 
revoking player cannot score, and has the amount of the bid 
deducted from his score. 


Error in bidding. An insufficient bid, or a bid out of turn, is 


void and the offender must pass in his turn to bid. 


Error in pitching. Once the pitcher plays a card, the trump 
cannot be changed. 

If a player pitches before the auction closes, he is assumed to 
have bid four and play proceeds; except that any player in turn 
before him who has not had a turn to bid may himself bid four 
and pitch, whereupon the card illegally pitched, and any card 
played to it, must be withdrawn. é 

If the wrong player pitches after the auction is closed, the 
pitcher may require that card and any card played to it to be 
withdrawn; and, when first it is the offender’s turn to play, the 
pitcher may require him to play his highest or lowest card of 
the suit led or to trump or not to trump; except that if the 
pitcher has played to the incorrect lead, it cannot be withdrawn 
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and the pitcher must immediately name the trump, which he 
must then lead the first time he wins a trick. 

Settlement—The winner of the game receives one counter from 
each other player whose score is one or more, and two counters 
from each other player whose score is zero or who is in the hole. 
(Variant. Some play that the winner receives an additional 
counter from each player for each time that player has been 
set back.) ; 


SMUDGE 


One of the most popular forms of Auction Pitch, formerly 
called Smudge, is usually termed simply Pitch by those who 
play it. 

This variant is the same as the game described under the 
heading Auction Pitch, except that winning all four points in 
one hand constitutes a smudge by any player, whether he is the 
pitcher or not, and wins the game immediately regardless of 
that player’s previous score. The dealer is not permitted to take 
the contract unless he bids more than any previous bid. Low 
is scored by the player winning it in a trick, and not necessarily 
by the player to whom it was dealt. In case of a misdeal, the 
same player deals again. 

It is customary for every player to start with a score of 7. 
When a player is set back, the points he bid are added to his 
score; points he makes are subtracted from his score; and the 
first player to reach zero is the winner of the game. 


AUCTION PITCH WITH A JOKER 


Any variant of Auction Pitch may be played with the 53-card 
pack including the joker. In this event there are 5 points in 
play, the joker counting as one point to the player who wins it in 
a trick. The joker is the lowest trump in the play, but does not 
score for Low, that point going to the holder of the lowest 
natural trump card. If the joker is pitched, it is a spade. Game 
is won by the first player to reach 10 points. 

In counting points to determine the winner of the game, they 
count in order: High, Low, Jack, Joker, Game. However, the 
pitcher’s points are always counted first. 


SELL-OUT 


In one of the most popular early forms of Auction Pitch, 
eldest hand has the right to “sell” the right to pitch. Eldest hand 
may either assume the contract himself for a bid of four, or 
- give each player, beginning at his left, one bid as in Auction 
Pitch. Eldest hand may then sell to the highest bidder, in which 
case that player becomes the pitcher and eldest hand immediately 
scores the amount of the bid; or eldest hand may become the 
pitcher at the highest bid made, in which case the high bidder 
immediately scores: the amount of his bid. A player is not per- 
mitted to make any bid high enough to put eldest hand out if 
he sells, and eldest hand is required to sell if he would put 
‘the high bidder out by refusing to do so. Game is 7 points. 
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Once the most popular game of the All Fours family, Cinch 
(also called High Five, or Double Pedro) eventually gave way to 
Auction. Bridge and finally to Contract Bridge among serious 
card players. 

Number of Players—Two to six; each may play for himself, but 

Cinch is almost always played by four players, two against 

two as partners. 

The Pack—52 cards. : 

Rank of Cards—In trumps, A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, %, 6, 5 

(Right Pedro), 5 of same color as trumps (Left Pedro), 4, 3, 2s In 

each other suit, A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5 (except in suit 

of same color as trumps), 4, 3, 2. 

“The Shuffle and Cut—All players draw, and in a partnership 

game the two high play against the two low; high has choice of 

cards .and seats. Any player may shuffle, dealer last, and the 

player to dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least four cards in each 
acket. 

: The deal passes, after each hand, to the left. 

The Deal—Three at a time, in rotation beginning with eldest 

hand, until each player has nine cards. 

The Bidding—Eldest hand bids first and each player has one turn 

to bid (or pass). Each bid must overcall the last preceding bid. 

The highest possible bid is fourteen, all the points in play. 


Drawing and Discarding—The high bidder names the trump, 
and then each player discards all cards but trumps from his hand. 
Dealer then gives to each player in rotation enough cards to 
fill his hand out to six cards. Dealer then discards and robs the 
pack (looks through the undealt cards and selects whichever 
he pleases to fill his own hand out to six cards). ; 

Each player but dealer must discard all cards but trumps 
(though there is no prescribed penalty for failure to do so), 
and if a player is forced to discard a trump (through having 
seven or more trumps in his hand) any trump he discards must 
be shown to the other players, after which it is out of play. 

A player may change his. discard until he has looked at any 
card dealt to him in the draw, but thereafter his discard may not 
be changed and if he has discarded a trump it must be shown, 
after which it is a dead card. However, if such a card is a scoring 
card discarded in error by an opponent of the high bidder, it 
is later scored for the high bidder’s side. 


Object of Play—To win in tricks the scoring cards, each of 
which counts for the side or player winning it, as follows: High, 
1; Low, 1; Jack, 1; ten of trumps (Game), 1; each pedro, 5; 
making a total of 14 points which may be scored. 

The Play—The high bidder leads first; he may lead any card. 
Each hand must follow suit to a trump lead, if able; on any 
other lead, a player may follow suit or trump, as he prefers. If 
unable to follow suit, a hand may play any card. Any trick con- 
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taining a trump is won by the highest trump played; any other 
trick is won by the highest card of the suit led. 

Scoring—lIf the bidding side wins at least as many points as it 
bids, the side with the higher count scores the difference between 
the two counts; thus, either the bidding or the non-bidding side 
may score. If the bidding side does not make its contract, the 
non-bidding side scores 14 plusS the number of points by which 
the bidding side fell short. Examples. The bid is 6, bidding side 
wins 6 points, opponents win 8 points: opponents score 2 points 
for the hand. The bid is 8, bidding side wins 7 points, opponents 
win 7 points: opponents score 15 points. 

Game is won by the first player or side to reach 51 points. 
Irregularities—New deal by thé same dealer: if a card is found 
faced in the pack; or, on demand of an adversary, if a card is 
faced in dealing; or if the shuffle or cut was improper, provided 
attention is called to it before the deal is completed. 

Misdeal (loses the deal, which passes to the left): if dealer 
gives too many or too few cards to any player in any round, 
and the fact is discovered before the first bid is made. 

Incorrect hand. A player with too few cards must play on; a 
player with too many cards must offer his hand, face down, and 
an opponent draws out the excess, which are shuffled into the 
stock. 

Bid out of turn. Neither member of the offending side may bid 
thereafter, but any bid previously made stands. 

Lead or play out of turn. The card must be withdrawn upon 
demand of an opponent if neither opponent has played to the 
trick. The card played in error is subject to call. If the lead out 
of turn was made when it was the offender’s partner’s turn to 
lead, the offender’s right-hand opponent may require the offend- 
er’s partner to lead or not to lead a trump. 

Revoke. Play continues, but the offending side may not score 
in that hand and, if the offender is an opponent of the bidder, 
the bidder cannot be set. 


Seven-Up 
All Fours, or Old Sledge 


- Number of Players—Two or three, or four as partners, two 
against two. 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9; 8, ih 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Draw—High deals and has choice of seats; in a partnership 
game, the two high play against the two low. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle, dealer last, and 
the player at dealer’s right cuts, leaving at least five cards in 
each packet. 

The Deal—Three at a time to each player, in rotation beginning 
with eldest hand, until each player has six cards. The next card 
is turned up and placed on top of the undealt cards (stock), and 
if it is a jack the dealer scores one point immediately. 
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Making the Trump—If eldest hand stands, the suit of the turn- 
up card becomes trump and eldest hand leads to the first trick. 
If eldest hand begs, dealer may say “Take it,” whereupon eldest 
hand scores one point for gift; or dealer may run the cards 
(give three more cards to each player) and turn up another 
card. If this is of a different suit from the first turned card, it 
becomes trump without further option, and if it is a jack, dealer 
again scores one. However, if the second card turned is of the 
same suit as the first, that card and the three cards dealt to each 
player are laid aside, and dealer runs the pack again, continuing 
to do so until a new suit turns up or until there are not enough 
cards to go around; in the latter case, there is a new deal by the 
same dealer. 

There may also be a new deal by the same dealer if, when the 
second trump is turned, any player suggests “Bunch.” If no 
other player insists that the hand be played, the same dealer deals 
a new hand. : : 

If the cards have been run, once the trump is decided each 
player discards enough cards to bring his hand down to th 
original six. : 


The Play—Eldest hand leads first. Each player in turn, if able 


to follow suit, must either follow'suit or play a trump. The win- 


ner of each trick leads to the next. : 


Scoring—At the start of the game, each player has seven count- 
ers, and each time he scores a point he puts one counter in the 
pool. In addition to the points for turn of jack and for gift, the 
following score: 

High. One point for being dealt the highest trump in play. 

Low. One point for being dealt the lowest trump in play. 

Jack. One point for winning the trick containing the jack of 
trumps. 

Game. One point for winning in tricks the greatest total in 
counting cards, each ten counting 10, each ace 4, each king 3, each 
queen 2, and each jack 1. In case of a tie for game, in two-hand 
play non-dealer scores it; in three- or four-hand play, no one 
scores it. feet 

The first player to get rid of all his counters wins the game; 
if the winner is not determined until the end of a hand, and 
two or more players are able to go out, the points are counted 
in this order: High, Low, Jack, Game. Some play that 10 points, 
instead of 7, constitute game, re 


Irregularities—Misdeal. If dealer gives any player an incorrect 
. number of cards, he loses the deal, which passes to the next 
player in turn. If dealer exposes a card, the player to whom 


it is dealt may decide to let the deal stand or to have a new deal > 


by the same dealer. If a card is faced.in the pack there is a new 
deal by the same dealer. Ge ase 
Revoke. The offender cannot score for Jack or Game,. and 
each opponent scores one point if-the jack is not in play; two 
points if the jack is in play. 6 
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Number of Players—Two. 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Cut for deal, high dealing; dealer shuffles 
the cards and his opponent cuts. 

The Deal—Hither one or three at a time, to each player alter- 
nately beginning with eldest hand, until each has six cards. The 
remaining cards are squared and turned face up in the center 
of the table, serving as a stock. The top card is the trump suit 
for that deal. 

The Play—Eldest hand leads first; the card led loses the trick 
to a higher card of the same suit or to a trump, but wins the 
trick otherwise. The winner of each trick leads to the next. The 
second player to each trick, if able to follow suit, must either 
follow suit or trump; if unable to follow suit he may play any 
ecard. The winner of each trick draws the top card of the stock, 
and the loser takes the next ecard; since the top card of the stock 
is always exposed, an object of play frequently is to win or 
lose a trick depending on whether the player wishes to draw 
the top card of the stock or take his chance on what the next — 
card will be. When the stock is exhausted, the last six cards of 
each player’s hand are played out until all cards have been 
played. 

Scoring—One point each is scored for winning in tricks High 
(ace of trumps), Low (deuce of trumps), Jack of trumps, and 
Game (the greatest number of points in counting cards, each 
ten counting 10, each ace 4, each king 3, each queen 2, each 
jack 1). 

The first player to score 10 points wins the game; if both 

players reach 10 in the same hand, the points count in order: 
High, Low, Jack, Game. 
Irregularities—Non-dealer may call for a new deal by the same 
dealer in case of any irregularity in dealing. If a card of the 
stock is exposed during the deal, or is found face down after 
the stock has been turned up, there is no penalty and the card 
is merely restored to its proper position. 

The penalty for a revoke is one point, deducted from the 
offender’s score. 


SHASTA SAM 


Shasta Sam is the same game as California Jack except that the 
stock is kept face down so that the winner of each trick does 
not know what card he will draw. Before the deal, a card is cut 
or turned from the pack to determine the trump suit for that 


deal. 
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Two-Hand Pinochle 


This is the original game of the Pinochle family and is still 
among the most popular two-hand card games piayed in the 
United States. 


Number of Players—Two. The variants once played by three 
or four players have been superseded by Auction Pinochle and 
by several Partnership Pinochle games. 


The Pack—The 48-card Pinochle pack, ace high and 9 low in 
each of the four suits, with two cards of each denomination in 
each suit. Less often, the 64-card Pinochle pack is used, with 7 
low in each suit, 

Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Cut or draw from a shuffled pack, high 
dealing first and having choice of seats. If both draw cards of 
the same rank, they cut again. Non-dealer may shuffle, then 
dealer shuffles and non-dealer cuts, leaving at least five cards in 
each portion of the pack. Dealer completes the cut. 


The Deal—12 cards to each player, non-dealer first, dealt three 
or four cards at a time. The next card is turned up and placed 


on the table; it is the trump card and every card of its suit is 


a trump. The remainder of the pack is placed, face down, so as to 
cover half of the trump card; these cards form the stock. (When 
the 64-card pack is used, each player receives 16 cards.) 


Objects of Play—To win tricks, so as to score the value of count- 

ing cards taken in on tricks; and so as to meld (German: “an- 

nounce’’) certain combination of cards having values in points. 
The values of cards taken in on tricks are: 


TUACH ACO. .5). 0 ais cic e's aiotets eter weal tals 11 
Mach: tens: cise clecete ele ste cine SRO S 10 
& Each king..... sonore weidia lend aievemacer ee 4 
ACD: QUEER Joey wicca. ciptels tates Rie Sat sie 3 
WAG SjaCK ic weiisiatonnncteicasaui eae 2 
Bias: LEICK peccire \otsbarors snare eta a 10 


Nines (and 8s and 7s, when the 64-card pack is used) have no 


point value. 
The values of the melds are: 


CLASS A 
A-K-Q-J-10 of trump (flush, or sequence) . .150 
K-Q of trump (royal marriage).......... 40 
K-Q of any other suit (marriage)........: 20 


Dix (lowest trump; pronounced deece)... 10 


a a, 
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CLASS B 
; g& A—Y A—O A—® A (100 aces).......100 
ad K—Y K—6 K—8 K (80 kings)....... 80 
& WY Q—S6 Q—2 Q (60 queens)...... 60 
 JI-Y I—} JI—& JI (40 jacks)....... 40 
CLASS C 
2 Q—6 J (pinochle).........5.... 40 


(The dix is the nine of trumps if the 48-card pack is used; the 
seven of trumps if the 64-card pack is used.) 


The Play—Each trick consists of a lead and a play. Non-dealer 
makes the first lead; thereafter the winner of each trick leads 
to the next. When a trump is led, it wins the trick unless the 
opponent plays a higher trump; when any other suit is led, the 
card led wins unless the opponent plays a higher card of the 
same suit or a trump. The leader may lead any card, and his 
opponent may play any card; it is not necessary to follow suit. 
After each trick, each player draws a card from the top of the 
stock to restore his hand to 12 cards; the winner draws first. 


Melding—Upon winning a trick, and before drawing from the 
stock, a player may meld any one of the combinations which 
have value, as previously described. He makes his meld by plac- 
ing the cards face up on the table, where they remain until he 
wishes to play them, or until the stock is exhausted. Melding is 
subject to the following restrictions: 

1. Only one meld may be made in a turn; 

2. For each meld, at least one card must be taken from the 
hand and placed on the table; 

3. A card once melded may be melded again only in a different 
class, or in a higher-scoring meld of the same class. 

To illustrate these rules: A player may not put down & K-Q 
J and score both for the marriage and for the pinochle; only 
one meld may be made in any turn. He may put down @ Q and 
© J, 40; and after winning a subsequent trick he may add the 

K and score for the marriage. A player may meld trump K-Q, 
40; and add A-J-10 for 150; but he may not first meld (4 AK QJ10 
for 150 and later score for a royal marriage, even if he adds 
another king or queen of spades. A player may not meld © K-Q 
and then meld another marriage in diamonds by adding another 
© K or another } Q. He would need an entirely different K-Q of 
diamonds. 

Once a card has been melded and placed on the table, it may 
be played to a trick as though it were in the holder’s hand; but 
when it has been played, it may no longer be used to form a 
new meld. 

Melding the dix. If the dealer turns a dix as the trump card, 
he scores 10 points immediately. Thereafter a player holding 
‘a dix may count it merely by showing it upon winning a trick. 
He may count the:dix and make another meld in the same turn. 


. 
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The holder of the dix has the right to exchange it, upon winning 
a trick, for the trump card. 


The Play-Off—The winner of the twelfth trick may meld if able; 
then he draws the last face-down card of the stock. He shows this 
card to his opponent. His opponent draws the trump card (or 
-the dix, if the exchange has been made). The winner of the 
preceding trick now leads and the rules of the play are as fol- 
lows: Each player must follow suit to the card led if able, and 
must win if able when a trump is led. A player who cannot follow 
suit must trump if he has a trump. In this manner the last 
twelve tricks are played, after which the players agree on the 
points respectively taken in by the cards. - , 


Scoring—Score may be kept with pencil and paper, or chips 
may be used. If chips are used, there may be a central pile from 
which each player draws sufficient chips to represent the num- 
ber of points he scores; or each player may be provided with 
chips representing 1,000, from which he removes the appro- 
priate chips as he scores points. 

Melds are scored when they are made; score for cards taken in 
tricks is added after the play is complete and the cards are 
counted. In this count, 7 points or more count as 10. Hxample: 
87 points count as 90; if one player scores 126 and the other 124, 
or if each scores 125, they count only 120 each; the other 10 
points are lost. 


Game—Every deal may constitute a game, the player who scores 
the most points winning; no points are carried over to the next 
deal. : 

Another method is to make 1,000 points the game. When one 
player has scored 1,000 or more, and the other player less than 
1,000, the former wins the game. If at the end of the play of any 
hand each player has 1,000 or more, play continues for a game 
of 1,250, even if one player has, for example, 1,180 while the 
other has only 1,000. If both players go over 1,250 at the end of 
the play of the hand, play continues for a 1,500-point game, etc. 
However, this seldom happens because either player has the 
right, during the play, to “declare himself out.” 


Declaring Out—At any point’in the play a player may declare 
himself out. At that point, play ceases and his tricks are counted; 
if in fact he has 1,000 points or more, he wins the game even if 
his opponent has more; if the claimant has fewer than 
1,000 points, he loses: the game. If the game has been increased 
to 1,250 points, or 1,500 points, etc., a player may declare himself 
out when he believes that his score has reached that figure. 
(Variant 1. After declaring himself out, a player must win a 
trick before his cards are counted, and if in the meantime his 
opponent also declares himself out, the first to win a trick is the 
one to have his cards counted and to win or lose the game depend- 
ing on whether or not his total is sufficient for game. Variant 2. 
The same as variant 1, except that the claimant’s cards are not 


counted to verify his claim until he wins a trick on a lead from 


his own hand.) 


Ze 
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_Trregularities—(See also General Laws, page 11.) 

Misdeal. The same dealer redeals. There must be a new deal if, 
before both players have played to the first trick, it is discovered 
that either player was dealt too many cards. Before playing to 
the first trick, the non-dealer may call for a new deal if any of 
his own cards or those of the pack are exposed in dealing, or if 
either player has too few cards. 

There is no penalty for an exposed card. A lead out of turn 
must be withdrawn on demand of the non-offender. 


Incorrect hand, discovered after the first trick: A player with 
too few cards draws, on his next turn, sufficient cards to restore 
his hand to 12 cards; if he has too many cards, he does not draw 
from the stock until he has the correct number. A player may 
not meld so long as he has an incorrect number of cards in his 
hand. 

In drawing, if a player draws out of turn he must give the 
card to his opponent and then show his opponent the card he 
draws. If a player draws more than one card the excess is re- 
stored to the top of the stock, but all cards he drew must be 
shown to his opponent. 


Stock incorrect. If finally three cards remain in the stock (two 
face-down cards plus the trump card) and if each player has the 
correct number of cards: The winner of the last trick draws the 
top card of the stock. The loser of the last trick, without looking 
at the face-down card, may decide whether to draw the face- 
down card or the trump card. Whichever card he chooses to 
draw, the other must be shown but is out of play and does not 
count for either player. 


A revoke may occur only after the stock is exhausted. A revoke 
is failure to follow suit, trump, or win a trump trick, by a 
player able and required by law to do so. When every deal con- 
stitutes a game, a player who revokes loses the game. When game 
is 1,000 points, the player who revokes scores nothing for the 
cards he takes in, while his opponent scores for whatever cards 
he takes in; but play may continue after the revoke so that the 
offender may limit the number of points scored by his opponent. 

In melding, if a player scores fewer points than he is entitled 
to, he may correct the score at any time before he has played or 
picked up any of the melded cards. If a player scores too many 
points when he melds, he must correct the score if his opponent 
so demands before drawing from the stock. 


THREE-HAND PINOCHLE 


‘A Pinochle game on the order of the two-hand game was once 
played by three players, usually with a 64-card pack, each player 
receiving twelve cards in the deal and playing in turn. Game was. 
1,000, as in the two-hand game. This variant has been super- 
seded by Auction Pinochle (page 166). 
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The basic game of Partnership Pinochle will be described 
first, but two games developed from it have become more popu- 
lar than the basic game; Partnership Auction Pinochle (page 
161) and Double-pack Pinochle (page 163). 


Number of Players—Four, two-_against two as partners. 

The Pack—The 48-card Pinochle pack. 

The Draw—The two players drawing the highest cards play as 
partners against the other two. If two players cut cards of iden- 
tical rank, they draw again. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9. Of duplicate cards played 
to the same trick, the one played first ranks higher. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle the cards, the 
dealer last. The player at dealer’s right cuts. a 


The Deal—Dealer gives three cards at a time to each player in 
rotation, including himself, except that he turns up his last 
card as the trump card. Every card of its suit is a trump. 

The Trump Card—Each player in turn, beginning with eldest 
hand, has the right to exchange the dix (nine of trumps), if he 
has it, for the trump card. The trump card, or the dix exchanged 
for it, then becomes part of the dealer’s hand, so that each player 
has 12 cards. If the dealer turns a dix as the trump card, he 
scores 10 for it; each original holder of a dix scores 10 for it, 
whether or not he exchanges it for the trump card. 


Melding—Follow ing the exchange for the trump card, each 
piayer shows on the table in front of him any melding combina- 
tion he holds, scoring them in accord with the tables and rules 
on pages 156-157, and, in addition: 


DHouble=pimoehlers nF. a. mckc eis 300 
AVILES JACKS ak ila ew eters ee Ape ir 400 
AG SE QUCEHS —sreisiae ec cle aiters caret 600 
ATES RIN PSs cr ctas arena rtoro tears 800 
HNTB "ACES oa hic ste «tare, eds ol eree ee 1000 
Doubie: Tush== sch we see ee oe 1500 


Having shown and scored their melds, all players pick up their 
hands. No meld finally counts unless the side making it wins at 
least one trick in the play; if either member of that side wins a 
~ trick, both members score their melds. 


The Play—The eldest hand leads to the first trick; he may lead 
any card. Each player in turn must follow suit if able; must 
play any trump in his hand if unable to follow suit; if able must 
beat the highest card previously played to a trump lead. If unable 
to play according to these requirements, a player may play any 
ecard. The winner of each trick leads to the next. (Variant. Some 
play that each player in turn must try to win every trick, 
whether in trump or not, heading the highest card previously 
played to the trick even if it belongs to his partner.) 


Scoring—A single score is kept for each partnership. The part- 
nership is credited with the points both partners score in melds 


Were 
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(provided the side wins at least one trick) plus the value of 
cards taken in on tricks won by the partnership. Cards may be 
counted as in two-hand Pinochle (A-11, ten-10, K-4, Q-3, J-2), but 
most players simplify the count by scoring. 10 for each ace or ten 
taken in, and 5 for each king or queen taken in, jacks and nines. 
counting nothing. Other players simplify still further by count- 
ing 10 points each for ace, ten or king and nothing for any 
lower card. In every method the winner of the last trick scores , 
10 points and the total points by cards are 250. 


Game—the first side to score 1,000 points, in melds and cards, 
wins the game. Any player may claim the game at any time he 
believes that his side has scored 1,000 points or more; play then 
ceases and the cards are counted to verify the claim. If the 
claimant’s side has 1,000 points or more, it wins the game 
regardless of how many points the other side had; if the claim- 
ant’s side has fewer than 1,000 points, it loses the game. It may 
not count its melds in-the current deal as part of its total unless 
it has won a trick after melding. If at the end of play in any deal 
both sides have reached 1,000 or more, play continues to 1,250; 
if the same thing happens again it continues to 1,500; and so on. 


Irregularities— (See also General Laws, page 12). Misdeal. There 
must be a new deal by the same dealer if more than one card is 
exposed in dealing. If the dealer neglects to turn the trump card, 
either opponent may decide either that there will be a new deal, 
or that a card be drawn face down from the dealer’s cards to 
serve as the trump card. 

Incorrect hand. If one player has too many cards and another 
too few, and if it is discovered before these players have looked 
at their cards, the player with ‘too few cards draws the excess 
from the player with too many. If it is not discovered before the 
players have looked at their hands, they proceed to meld; after 
the melding is completed, the player with too few cards draws 
the excess from the unmelded cards of a player with too many; 
the cards so drawn may not be used in melding. 

If a player revokes (fails to follow suit, trump, or play over 
on a trump lead, when able) or when he leads out of turn or 
exposes a card, his side may not score anything for cards taken 
in in that deal, but does not necessarily lose. its melds. 


PARTNERSHIP AUCTION PINOCHLE 


Twelve cards are dealt to each player, but a trump card is not 
turned. Each player in turn, beginning with eldest hand, may 
either bid or pass. The lowest bid is 100. When a player has 
passed, he may no longer bid; until then, he may bid each time 
his turn comes provided he overcalls the last previous bid. Bids 
are made in multiples of 10 points. 

The highest bidder names any trump he wishes, and the play- 
ers meld. Play then proceeds as in Partnership Pinochle, with 
the eldest hand leading to the first trick no matter who made the 
highest bid. A side which wins any trick may count the melds of 

both partners. 
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Scoring. If the bidding side, in melds and cards, scores at least 
the amount of its bids, it scores all the points that it makes; if 
it scores less than its pid, the amount of its bid is deducted from 
its score even if it causes that side to have a net minus score. 
The non-bidding side always scores all the points it makes. The 
first side to reach 1,000 points wins the game; there is no declar- 
ing out, because the score of the bidding side is always counted 
first and both sides cannot reach 1,000 on the same hand. 

The widow. Some prefer to deal only 11 cards to each player, 
and a widow of four cards which goes to the highest bidder. The 
highest bidder looks at the widow, but does not show it; he may 
then keep one card for himself and give one card, face-down, 
to each other player as he chooses. (Variant. Others play that 
the highest bidder puts all four cards of the widow into his hand, 
discards any four cards face-down, and play proceeds with only 
11 cards in each hand. The discard is counted among the bidder’s 
tricks.) 


PARTNERSHIP PINOCHLE FOR SIX OR EIGHT 


Six players form two partnerships of three each, sitting alter- 
nately (A-B, A-B, A-B). Eight players form two partnerships of 
four each, sitting alternately. A double Pinochle pack (96 cards) 
is used, and the cards are dealt out four at a time, so that each 
player ‘has 16 cards in the six-hand game and 12 cards in the 
eight-hand game. 

The rules of Partnership Pinochle (with the last card turned 
as trump) or of Partnership Auction Pinochle (with players bid- 
ding for the trump) are followed. 

In addition to the standard melds, as shown on page 156, mul- 
tiples of these melds are scored as follows: 


SEA COS oe a cerry oven ate eae Renee rae 1000 
BMI BS rac Gites sae a orstatial susne sens tava eastet tenes eE se Steg Meeoe 800 
BS IQDUCENS esi aoa otal Aaa. eT ee 600 
Si PACKS ir aa a eae azote nage ane nee ee 400 
Doubles PavGe Messier ais a a hese eaen ation es 300 
Two Kings and two Queens of same suit ...... 300 
Double Royal Sequences 22a Ne aw eee aes 1500 
Triple sPinoehle yrene wire aelcccta nis er enna earns 600 
Three Kings and three Queens of same suit .... 600 
Quadruple SPinochieaiiic cnc 2 sks ametuer 1200 
Four Kings and four Queens of same suit ..... 1200 
UD SACOG = oisisee sa son tevareoonte Sie Bone at Ses a UN 2000 
PAA CGit 0 2a: pas reed eh pate eR AIT Nan ete NPE eT Gage Lie atric: 1600 
Le 2rQUCEMIS Rois cece tare ayia Heenan eer eee ree ene er 1200 
MO SACKS Rit te vice yee evens bay Stas tag ce aparece 800 
Triple; Royal: Sequence \. csvecie srs Aw trelhe o ohereneetrs 3000 


15 of same denomination, as 15 Aces, etc. ...... 3000 


FIREHOUSE PINOCHLE 


This is the game from which Check Pinochle was derived. It 
is a four-hand partnership game, with 12 cards dealt to each 
player and bidding for trump. Eldest hand bids first, and each 
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player has exactly one bid (or may pass). The minimum bid is 
200, and a player does not need any specific holding to bid. The 
high bidder names the trump and leads first. Game is won by 
the first side to reach 1,000 points, and the score of the bidding 
side is counted first. 


CHECK PINOCHLE 


This is a Partnership Auction Pinochle game in which there 
are special bonuses, paid in checks (chips), for unusual melds 
and for making or defeating the bid. 

Four play, two against two, using a regular 48-card Pinochle 
pack. Hach is dealt 12 cards, and no trump is turned. The bidding 
begins with the player at dealer’s left. The minimum bid is 200. 
None of the first three players may bid unless he holds a mar- 
riage; if they all pass, the dealer must bid 200, and may bid more 
if he holds a marriage. Until he has once passed, a player may 
continue to bid in turn so long as he overcalls the previous bid. 

The high bidder names the trump; then all players may meld, 


according to the table on page 166. The high bidder leads any 


card, and play proceeds as in Partnership Pinochle (page 160). 

Game is 1,000, and the score of the bidding side is counted 
first. Every hand is played out. A side loses its meld unless it wins 
a trick. 


Check Awards—Each player collects from one of his opponents: 
For melding: round trip, 5 checks; flush, 2 checks; 100 aces, 
2 checks; 80 kings, 60 queens, or 40 jacks, 1 check; double 


' pinochle, 2 checks. 


For making contract: 200-240, 2 checks; 250-290, 4 checks; 300- 
340, 7 checks; 350-390, 10 checks; and 5 checks more for each 
series of 50 points. 

For defeating opponents’ contract: twice the number of checks 
for making contract. 

For slam (winning all 12 tricks): 5 checks. 

For winning game: 10 checks, plus 1 check for each 100 points 
(or fraction thereof) by which winners’ score exceeds losers’; ° 
plus 5 checks if losers have a net minus score, 


Irregularities—Bidding without a marriage. The opponents, 


_after consultation, may elect: (a) to abandon the deal; or (b) to 


assume the contract at the highest or lowest bid they made dur: 
ing the auction, or (c) to require the offending side to assume the 
contract at the highest bid it made during the auction. 

Revoke. A revoke (failing to follow suit or trump when re- 
quired and able to do so) becomes established when the offending 
side leads or plays to the next trick; previous tricks stand, but 


~ all other cards go to the non-offending side. 


i 
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DOUBLE-PACK PINOCHLE 
Number of Players—lour, two against two as partners. 


The Pack—80 cards, four each of A, 10, K, Q, J (the cards rank- 
ing in that order) in each suit. Mix two regular Pinochle packs 


together, discarding all nines. 


4 
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Preliminaries—The draw for partners, the shuffle and the cut | 
are as in Partnership Pinochle (page 160). 

The Deal—All the cards are dealt out, no more than 5 and no 
fewer than 4 cards at a time, so that each player holds 20 cards. 
The Bidding—(a) Beginning with the player at dealer’s left, 
each player in turn must make a bid, announce a meld, or pass. 
Having once passed, a player may not reenter the auction. 

(b) The minimum bid is 500. Each bid must be higher than 
any previous bid. Bids are in multiples of 10 points. When a 
player bids, he may announce that he has a trump sequence, or 
a long trump suit, but may not name a suit, may not say that 
he has more than one strong suit, and may give no information 
about his playing strength. 

(c) A player in turn may announce a meld in points; he may 
have more than he announces. Before any player has bid, a 
player announcing a trump sequence or long suit is deemed to 
have bid 500, but announcement of a meld in points does not 
constitute a bid. After a bid has been made, any announcement 
constitutes an overeall of 10 points for each 100 points (or fraction 
thereof) of meld announced. (Thus: over a bid of 500, announc- © 
ing a meld of 140 constitutes a bid of 520.) 

(d) If no one bids in the first round, the hands are thrown in 
and the next player deals. 

Variation—Only bids and passes are allowed, ho announcement 
of melds or long suits. 
Melding—The high bidder names the trump before melding 


begins. (If he does not, the first card he melds, or the bottom 


card—the one touching the table—of several cards melded. at 
once, fixes the trump suit.) All players then meld, according to 
the table on page 166 and the following values: 


Double aces (two of each suit) ............... 1,000 
Double kings (two of each suit) ............. 800 
Double queens (two of each suit) .......... Sao Oe) 
Double jacks (two of each suit) .............. 400 
Triple aces (three of each suit) ............. ,. 1,500 
Triple kings (three of each suit) ............ 1,200 
Triple queens (three of each suit) .......... 900 
Triple jacks (three:of each suit). ios we 600 
Double pinochle (QQ- A®Q- OJ- OJ) ........ 300 
Priplexpinochle wns. poses ale ce oe eee 450 
Quadruple pinochley ea. yo ee ee eines 3,000 


Holding all sixteen aces counts merely as two melds of double 
aces and scores 2,000; etc. There is no increased score for double 
or triple sequences. 

Each partner melds separately; the melds of partners may not 
be combined. 

A side’s meld does not count unless it wins at least one scoring 
card in the play. 


The Play—The high bidder leads, and the play follows the rules ~ 


of Partnership Pinochle (page 160). A player must follow suit 
if able, play over if a trump is led, and trump if unable to follow 
suit. Of duplicate cards, the one played first ranks higher. 


’ 
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Scoring—Cards won in tricks count 10 each for aces, tens, and 
kings; nothing for queens and jacks. (Some count aces and tens 
10 each, kings and queens 5 each, jacks 0.) Last trick counts 20. 
The total score in cards is 500. ; 

If the bidding side, in melds and cards, makes at least the 
amount of its bid, it scores whatever it makes; if it makes less 
than its bid, the amount of the bid is subtracted from its score. 
The non-bidding side in any case scores whatever it makes. 

Game is 3,550 and the score of the bidding side is counted first. 


-Irregularities—Follow the rules of Partnership Pinochle for 


Misdeal and Incorrect Hand (page 161); except that any player 
may demand a new deal if two players have incorrect hands and 
have looked at their hands. 

Revoke. A revoke may be corrected (by withdrawing sueh 
cards as are necessary) until the revoking side has led or played 
to the next trick. If it is too late for correction: the bidding side 
is set back the amount of its meld. Its opponents score their 
meld. No points are scored for cards. 

Illegal information. During the bidding, if a player names 
his. suit, or says he has two suits, or gives any other illegal’ 


information, the opponents may call it a misdeal. 


WIPE-OFF 


This is Double-pack Pinochle with the proviso that a side must 
score 200 or more points in cards to count either its meld or its 
cards. : 


THREE-HAND DOUBLE-PACK PINOCHLE — 


There are two methods of dealing: 

(a) 25 cards to each player and 5 to a widow; the high bidder 
must announce the trump before seeing the widow. 

(b) 26 cards to each player and 2 to a widow; the high bidder 
may announce the trump after seeing the widow. 

Game is 4,550, The minimum bid is 500, and if the first two 
pass, dealer must bid 500. There are no announcements of melds 
or suits in the bidding. Each player melds, and must win a 
scoring trick to make his meld count. The high bidder gets the 
widow cards and must discard that many cards before picking 
up his meld; his discard counts for him, but he must still win a 
trick to score his meld. Any irregularity in discarding is a revoke. 

The high bidder may concede defeat before leading, in which 
case each opponent scores his meld plus 100, while the bidder is 
set back the amount of his bid. - 


SIX-HAND TRIPLE-PACK PINOCHLE 


Six play in two partnerships of three each; each player has 
an opponent at his right and left. Three regular Pinochle packs, 
without the nines, are mixed together, making a pack of 120 
cards, Each player is dealt 20 cards, and the rules of Double-pack 


-Pinochle apply, except that game is 4,550, the minimum bid is 


‘750, and the last trick counts 30. 
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This is the most popular form of Pinochle. It is one of the best 
games ever devised for three players, and is even better for four. 


Number of Players—Three players receive cards in the deal; 
these are the active players. If four play, the dealer receives no 
cards; if five play, the dealer and the player second from his left 
receive no cards. These are the inactive players, who pe 
in the settlement but not in the bidding or play. 


The Pack—48 cards (Pinochle pack). 
Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9. 


The Draw—Draw or cut for deal and seats; lowest deals first, 
next lowest sits at his left, etc. There is no rank of suits, and 
players cutting equal cards cut again. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer shuffles the pack and the player at 
his right cuts, leaving at least five cards in each packet. 


The Deal—Three or four cards at a time to each active player in 
turn, beginning at the dealer’s left; a widow of three cards is 
dealt at the end of the first round of dealing. All cards are dealt, 
either 3-widow-3-3-3-3, or 4-widow-4-4-3. Each active player. re- 
ceives 15 cards. 


The Bidding—Each active player in turn, beginning with eldest 
hand, bids or passes. Having once passed, a player may no longer 
bid. Eldest hand must start by bidding at least 300; each succes- 
sive bid, in multiples of 10, must be higher than any preceding 
bid. When two players have passed the auction is closed, the 
highest bid is the contract, the player making it is the Bidder, 
and the other two players are his opponents. (Variant. In many 
games the compulsory first bid by eldest hand is 250, not 300.) 


The Widow—lf the contract is 300, the Bidder may concede de- 
feat without looking at the widow, in which case his loss is 
reduced (see Concessions). If the bid is anything more than 300, 
or if the bidder of 300 does not wish to concede, he turns up the 
three cards of the widow so that all players may see them, and 
then adds them to his hand. 


Melding—The Bidder names the trump suit and lays out his 
melds, which are scored in accordance with the following table. 


CLASS A 
A-K-Q-J-10 of trump (flush, or sequence)...... 150 
K-Q of trump (royal marriage) ................ 40 
K-Q of any other suit (marriage) .............. 20 
Dix (lowest trump; pronounced deece) ........ 10 
CLASS B 
&® A—Y A—O A—@®A (100 aces) ............. 100 
G K—Y K—9O K—®& K (80 kings) ........03.. 80 
} Q—VY Q—6 Q—-& Q (60 queens) ........... 60 
-AJ-Y J—9 J—&% J (40 jacks) ...... races ek a 40 
CLASS C. 
~SNQ—6 SJ (pinochile): nena a er en aa eee 40 


No card may be used twice | in melds of the same class, but the 
same card may be used in two or more melds of different classes. 
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Burying—Only the Bidder may meld. Then the Bidder buries 
(discards) three cards face-down in front of him; they count for 
him as a trick won in play. The Bidder may not bury any card 
he has used in a meld. However, he may change the trump 
suit, the melds, and the cards he buries as often as he wishes 
before he leads to the first trick; thereafter he may make no 
change. 


Objects of the Game—The Bidder seeks, with melds and by 
taking counting cards in tricks, to score at least as many points 
as he bid. His two opponents combine against him to prevent 
his making his contract. 

Cards taken in count for the side winning them as follows: 
each ace, 11; each ten, 10; each king, 4; each queen, 3; each 
jack, 2; winning last trick, 10. Some simplify the count by scor- 
ing 10 each for aces and tens, and 5 each for kings and queens, 
nothing for jacks or nines. Others simplify still further by scor- 
ing 10 for aces, tens and kings and nothing for other cards. 
Under any system, the total points scored for cards is 250. 


The Play—Having melded and buried, the Bidder restores his 
melds to his hand and leads to the first trick; he may lead any 
card. A trick consists of one card: played by each player. The 
highest card of the suit led, or the highest trump if the trick 
contains any trump, wins the trick; of identical cards, the one 
played first outranks the other. Hach player in turn must follow 
suit if able, and if a trump was led he must try to win the trick 
if able. If he cannot follow suit but has a trump, he must play a 
trump but need not try to win the trick if it has previously been 
trumped. 
The winner of each trick leads to the next. 


Settlement—In Auction Pinochle every deal is a complete game 
and the players settle in full before the next deal. Settlement 
may be made with chips, or a score may be kept with pencil and 
paper. The Bidder collects if his melds plus the value of the 
cards he takes in equal or exceed the amount of his contract; he 
can never win more than he bid. He pays if the points he scores 
fall short of his bid. : i 
In settlement, the Bidder pays to or collects from every other 
player in the game, including the inactive fourth and fifth play- 
ers if any, and including the kitty when the bid is 350 or more. 


The Kitty—A separate score is kept, and a separate pile of chips 
is maintained, for an imaginary extra player called the kitty. The 
kitty solely collects when a minimum bid of 300 is forfeited, and 
pays or collects the same as an opponent when the bid is 350 or 
more. Every player in the game owns an equal share of the kitty, 
must chip in to supply any-deficit when kitty cannot pay what it 
owes, and shares equally in any surplus remaining in the kitty 
when the game breaks up or when a player leaves the game. 


‘Values of Bids—Every contract has a value in units, or chips. 
The usual schedule of values is as follows: ah 
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UNITS (OR CHIPS) 


Value if 
Bid Basic Value Spades Are Trump 
300-340 3 6 
350-390 5 10 
400-440 10 20 
450-490 15 30 
500-540 20 40 
550-590 25 50 
600 or more 30 60 


(Variant. Several other schedules of unit values are in com- 
mon use. These are: (a) the basic value doubles for each step 
above 350, so that 450 is worth 20; 500, 40; 550, 80; ete. This 
schedule, however, tends to bring the value of an unusually big 
hand far out of proportion to the values of normal hands. (b) 300 _ 
is worth 1 chip; 350, 2 chips; 400, 4 chips; 450, 6 chips; ete., 
adding two chips for each step; these values apply when 
diamonds or clubs are trumps, spades count double and hearts 
count-triple. (c) One unit or chip is added for every additional 
10 points bid, so that 350 is worth 5, 360 worth 6, 370 worth 7, etc.) 


Concessions—When the compulsory 300 bid is passed out, the 
Bidder may forfeit without looking at the widow, in which case 
he pays the basic unit value (3 chips) to the kitty but nothing 
to the other players. 

Having intentionally looked at any card in the widow, the 
Bidder may concede defeat, in which case there is no play but 
the Bidder pays the basic unit value of his bid to each opponent. 
This is called a single bete. J 

The opponents, by agreement, may concede the Bidder’s con- 
tract without forcing him to play. In this event the Bidder 
collects from every other player the value of his bid. 

Once. the Bidder leads to the first trick, the deal stands as 
though played out, even if either side later concedes. 


Deals Played Out—If the Bidder, having led to the first trick, 
makes his contract he collects from each other player; if he fails 
to make his contract, he pays every other player twice what he 
would have collected if he had won; this is called a double bete. 


Irregularities—(See also General Laws, page 11.) : 
Misdeal. Obligatory if the dealer exposes more than one ecard 
of any player’s hand, or any card of the widow; may be de- 
manded, before the widow has been dealt, if the pack was not 
properly shuffled and cut. The same dealer deals again. 
Exposure of the widow. If, before the auction closes, a player 
sees any card of the widow he is barred from the bidding. If he 
exposes any card of the widow, the deal is called off and the next 
player in turn deals; the offender must pay to each other player 
the unit value of the highest bid last made prior to his offense. 
Incorrect hand. If discovered before proper exposure of the 
widow, the hand with too few cards draws, face-down, from the 
hand or widow with too many; if discovered after proper expo- 
sure of the widow, the Bidder makes his contract if his own hand 


a 
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is correct and if his own hand is incorrect he is bete (double bete 
if he has led.) If the widow has too few cards, there must be a 
new deal by the same dealer. 

Exposure of one card. By the Bidder, no penalty. By an oppo- 
nent, or by a player who becomes an opponent: The Bidder 
may require or forbid him to play that card at his first legal 
opportunity to do so. 

Exposure of more than one card. If more than one card held 
by an opponent becomes exposed, the Bidder makes his con- 
tract. 

Insufficient bid. Void. If the offender had previously passed, 
no penalty; if he had not previously passed, he must substitute 
any sufficient bid. 

Impossible bid. A bid of less than 300, or more than 650, or 
any bid which is not a multiple of 10 points, is void without 
penalty. 

Improper burying. If the Bidder leads before burying, or 
buries a card he has melded, he is double bete. 

Bidder failing to announce trump. Any player may ask at any 


time what suit is trump. A player has no redress if he revokes 


through ignorance of what is trump, even if the Bidder failed 
to announce it. 

Illegal information. After either opponent has played to the 
first trick, neither opponent may ask or state the bid, the melds, 
or how many points either side has or needs, and if an opponent 
does so the contract is made. 

Looking at turned cards. If a player turns and. looks at any 
played cards after his side has played to the next trick, play 


ceases and the other side wins. However, the Bidder may look 


at the cards he buried until he has played to the second trick. 
_ Trick appropriated in error. Must be restored if claimed before 
it is covered by cards taken in on a subsequent trick. — 

Revoke. Any player’s failure to follow suit, trump, or play 
over on a trump lead, when able to do so, gives the contract to 
the other side. 

Lead out of turn. By a defender, the Bidder makes his con- 
tract. By the Bidder, no penalty but the proper leader may choose 


to treat it as a correct lead. 


Claim or concession. If either side claims victory, play ceases 
and all unplayed cards plus last trick go to the other side. If 
either side concedes defeat, the concession is binding; except 
that an opponent may suggest to his partner that they concede, 
and if the partner does not agree play continues. 

Error in count or meld. If the Bidder showed his melds on the 
table, and an incorrect point value was agreed upon for it, cor- 
rection may be made at any time before settlement is completed. 
Example: Bidder’s contract is 350. Bidder shows (& AK QJ 109 
and © K Q J. The agreed value is 210; Bidder plays and takes 
in 134. Then he remembers that the melds he showed actually 


= should have been counted as 220. If he has not actually paid 
the other players, he is deemed to have made the contract. 
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CHANCES OF FINDING A DESIRED CARD IN THE WIDOW 


Places Open Chances Approximate Odds 
1 961 out of 5456 5-1 against 
2 1802. out of 5456 2-1 against 
3 2531 out of 5456 even 
4 3156 out of 5456 3-2 for 
5 3685 out of 5456 2-1 for 


It must be remembered that there are two cards of every suit 
and denomination. Having one © A in the hand, it is 10-1 against 
finding the other © A in the widow. 


PRINCIPAL AUCTION PINOCHLE CONVENTIONS 

As a rule the opponents should use the following methods, it 
being always understood that the usual play is not made when 
more points might be scored by a different play. 

1. “An ace calls for an ace.” When the opponent at Bidder’s 
left leads an ace, the other opponent is expected to play the 
‘other ace of the suit on the trick if he holds it. 

2. “Smear on partner’s tricks.” One should fatten (German, 
Schmier) a trick won by partner by playing a high-scoring card 
on it, reserving his lowest cards for tricks won by Bidder. 

3. “Lead through a weak trump suit.” The opponent at Bidder’s 
right should often lead a trump when Bidder apparently has a 
weak trump suit; but this is not a “rule.” 


AUCTION PINOCHLE ETIQUETTE 

Every player should refrain from touching the widow, even 
to move or straighten it, until the auction ends. 

An inactive player should not look at the widow or at any 
active player’s hand, and should refrain from comment as to 
whether the contract.should be played by Bidder, or conceded 
by opponents. 

Active players should never intentionally break the laws of 
the game (as, by making a facetious bid out of turn or by bidding 
after having previously passed) even when there is no penalty. 

No player should remark or intimate that a card in the widow 
would have helped (or failed to help) his hand. 


AUCTION PINOCHLE FOR 1,000 POINTS 

Three or four play; when four play the dealer receives no 
cards. The deal and bidding are as described on page 166, except 
that the lowest possible bid is 100. The Bidder takes the widow, 
shows it and adds it to his hand; he then names the trump and 
all players meld what they can. The Bidder lays away three 
cards, which may not include any card he melded, and then 
leads to the first trick; he need not lead a trump. Each player 
plays for himself and scores what he makes in melds and cards, 
provided he wins at least one trick to make his meld good. If 
the Bidder does not score as much as he bid, he is set back by the 
amount of his bid; but the Bidder does not need to win a trick 
to make his meld good, since the cards he lays away count as a 
trick for him, The first player to reach 1,000 points wins the 
game, and the Bidder’s points are counted first. ; 


Pe ay 


‘ 
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Sixty-Six 
Number of Players—Two. 
The Pack—24 cards (A, K, Q, J, 10 and 9 of each suit). 
Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9. 
The Deal—Each cuts, and high shuffles, offers the pack for a cut, 
and deals six cards to each, three at a time, beginning with his 
opponent. The thirteenth card is turned up for trump and laid 
beside the stock (undealt cards). 


Object of the Game—To score 66 points as follows: 


Marriage in trumps (K and Q announced).... 40 points 
Marriage in any other suit - 


(K and Q announced)........ Cieie ccs . 20 points 
Each ace (taken in on tricks)........... -.. 11 points 
Hach ten (taken in on tricks)........... --. 10 points 
Each king (taken in on tricks)...... seeeee. 4 points 
Each queen (taken in on tricks)...... eeeee. 3 points 
Each jack (taken in on tricks).............. 2 points 
VIS TASC ARICK c's cn cisdie's secleee see te 6 10 points 


The player who first reaches 66 scores 1 game point. If he 
reaches 66 before his opponent gets 33 (schneider) he scores 2 
game points; if before his opponent gets a trick (schwarz) he 
scores 3 game points. If neither player scores 66, or each has 
scored 66 or more without announcing it, neither scores in that 
hand, 1 game point being added to the score of the winner of 
the next hand. 

If a player closing gets 66 or more, he scores the same as if 


‘the game had been played out. If he fails, his opponent scores 


2 points. Should a player close before his opponent has taken a 
trick, and fails to score 66, his opponent scores 3 points. 


The Play—Non-dealer leads first. It is not necessary to follow 
suit. The higher card of the suit led, or a trump played to a plain- 
suit lead, wins the trick. The winner of the trick draws the top 
card of the stock (his opponent taking the next card) and leads 
for the next trick. 

Either player holding the nine of trumps may exchange it for 
the trump card at any time, provided he has previously won a 
trick, unless the nine is the last card in the stock. A marriage 
(see Object of the Game) is announced by showing cards 
composing it and leading one of them. Non-dealer may declare 
a marriage on his first lead, and score it when he wins a trick. 
Marriages may be announced only in leading them unless a 
player by showing a marriage makes his score 66 or more. 

When the stock is exhausted or closed, the non-leader on each 
trick must follow suit if able. Marriages may still be scored. 


Closing—Either player may close when he has the lead, either 


‘before or after drawing, by turning down the trump card. 


Thereafter no cards are drawn, and the last trick does not 
score 10. 
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If either player announces, during play, that his score is 66 
or more, the play immediately stops and the game is “closed.” 


Game—Seven game points. 
Irregularities—As in Pinochle (page 159). 


THREE-HAND SIXTY-SIX 


Dealer takes no cards, and scores as many game points as are 
won on his deal by either of the players. If neither scores 66, 
or both score 66 or more but fail to announce it, dealer scores 
1 game point and active players nothing. Game is 7 game points. 
A dealer cannot score enough to win game. His 7th point must. 
be won when he is an active. player. 


FOUR-HAND SIXTY-SIX 


Use the 32-card pack (A, 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7 of each suit). 

Eight cards are dealt to each player—three, then two, then 
three, in rotation to the left, beginning with eldest hand. Last 
card is turned for trump and belongs to dealer. 

Eldest hand leads, and each succeeding player in turn must 
not only follow suit, but must win the trick if possible. Having 
re card of the suit led, a player must trump or overtrump if 

e can. 5 

Scoring is the same as in the two-hand game, except that there 
are no marriages. A side counting 66 or more, but less than 100, 
scores 1 game point; over 100 and less than 130, 2 points; if it 
takes every trick (130), 3 points. If each side has 65, neither 
scores, and 1 game point is added to the score of the winners of 
next hand. 

_ Game is 7 game points. In some localities the ten of trumps 
counts 1 game point for the side winning it in addition to its 
value as a scoring card. If one side has 6 game points and wins - 
the ten of trumps on a trick, that side scores game immediately. 
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The original game of Bezique is the ancestor of American 
Pinochle (page 156), which, as well as other descendants of 
Bezique—notably Rubicon Bezique and Six-Pack Bezique—have 
become more popular than the parent game. 


Number of Players—Two. For three- and four-hand Bezique, see 
page 174. : 

The Pack—64 cards; two 32-card packs shuffled together. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7. 

The Shuffle and Cut—After a preliminary shuffle by either play- 
er, each lifts a portion of the pack and shows the bottom card. 
Low deals first; if cards of the same rank are shown, the players 
cut again. Each player may then shuffle, dealer last. Non-dealer 
cuts about half the pack and dealer completes the cut. 

The Deal—Hight cards to each player, dealt 3, 2, 3, non-dealer 
receiving cards first. The next card is turned and its suit is the 
trump suit; the undealt cards are placed face down, partly cov- 
ering the trump card, and become the stock. 

Object of Play—To show and score for certain declarations and 


~— to win tricks containing aces and tens, called brisques. 


Scoring—lIf dealer turns a seven as the trump card, he scores 10; 
thereafter either player, upon winning a trick, may exchange a 
trump seven for the trump card, or merely declare a trump seven, 
and score 10. The other declarations are: 


Marriage (K, Q of the same suit), 


ATIC RUI Se wacractn stents Were elo cis Sins ee me ee Tk hes 40 

in any other suit....... alavatin- wile tine ter citere eye eve once ntate 20 
Sequence’ CA, K; Q)J,10 of trumpS)).). veces. cee ews 250 
Sl One Nu) AEN >) ycVaver elo, sropsiase sveelele eles oie orelevats 40. 
WOUNDS Z CUO oe 267.15) os st bie ares isle ole iaioieversiaiels es ele eole 500 
BATES oO UMC ON arstala: oi vig setivel eve iO! ciel at ocelie erotelabisterse itvelere eis 100 
PTV ROUT AIT sian sno nie terete iolare oleiere clalevelelsle'aze: syeisiereinso\e 80 
PANN ROMA LICOIIG s Starersticaiora ieietsl ec @isjeieie oie a) elses iehs) castes 60 
AMV LOUIS] ACS srenmteeerdrs logatstainislsteerele a %sre" cleus. eyeo)s) Sialanae 40 


Each brisque (ace or 10) taken in counts 10; winning the last 
trick counts 10. 

All points except brisques are scored as soon as made, using 

special scoring devices or chips. After the play ends, brisques 
and last trick are counted and scored. 
The Play—Non-dealer leads first; thereafter the winner of each 
trick leads to the next. Any card may be played to the lead. The 
card led wins the trick unless a higher-ranking card of the same 
suit is played to it, or unless a trump is played to the lead of a 
plain suit. 

After winning a trick, a player may make any declaration by 
_ placing the cards face up on the table in front of him and leaving 

_them there until he wishes to play them, which he may do at any 
time, After making his declaration, if any, the winner of the trick 
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draws the top card of the stock and his opponent draws the next 
eard of the stock, to restore each hand to eight cards. 

A player may declare and show more than one declaration ina 
turn, but may score for only one of them at that time, scoring 
any other of them (or a new declaration) the next time he wins 
a trick. 

A card may not be used twice in the same declaration, but may 
be used in different declarations. Example: Spades being trumps, 
@ Q may be used in a marriage, sequence, bezique and four 
queens; but, four queens having been declared and one of them 
having been played, another queen may not be added to the 
three still on the table and another 60 scored. Four different 
queens would be required. 

The K, Q of trumps may be declared as 40, and the A, J, 10 
added at a later turn to score 250; but if the entire sequence is 
declared at once, the K, Q may no longer be declared as 40. 

Bezique may be declared as 40 and a second bezique added for 
500, but if double bezique is declared at once it counts only 500. 

When the stock contains only one face-down card, the winner 
of the previous trick takes it but may not declare; his opponent 
takes thé exposed trump. Each player picks up any cards still 


exposed on the table. The winner leads and in the play of the ~ 


last eight cards each player must follow suit to the card led, if 
able; and must win the trick, if able. 


Game—1,500 points; if both players reach 1,500 on the same deal, 


the higher score wins. Some play 1,000 points as the game; some © 


play that each deal represents a game. 


Irregularities—The latest Bezique laws are those applying to Six- 
Pack Bezique (page 178), and may be applied to regular Bezique 
‘as well. 


BEZIQUE WITHOUT A TRUMP 


This is the same as regular Bezique (page 173) except that no 


trump card is turned; the first marriage declared establishes the 


trump suit, and there is no count for the seven of trumps. 


THREE-HAND BEZIQUE 


A 96-card pack is used (three 32-card packs shuffled together). 
The player to dealer’s left leads to the first trick, and thereafter 
the winner of each trick leads to the next; all three play to each 
trick, in clockwise rotation. Only the winner of the trick may 


declare. Triple bezique counts 1,500; a player having counted 500° 


_ for double bezique may add the third and count 1,500. 
Game is usually set at 2,000. 


FOUR-HAND BEZIQUE 


A 128-card pack is used (four 32-card packs shuffled together). 
Each may play for himself, or two against two as partners, who 
face each other across the table. All four play, to each trick, in 
clockwise rotation. 
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In the partnership game, the winner of each trick may declare, 
or may pass the privilege to his partner (whereupon if his part- | 
ner cannot declare, the winner of the trick cannot declare). Part- | 
ners may not consult on which shall declare. A player may put 
down cards from his own hand to form declarations in combina- 
tion with cards previously declared by his partner and still ex- 
posed on the table, but he may not declare any combination his 
partner could not legally declare (see page 174). That is, if one 
partner has declared a sequence the other partner may not add 
a trump king to the queen in the sequence and score for a 
marriage. 

After the last card of the stock has been drawn, each player 
in turn must beat the highest card previously played to a trick, 
even if it was his partner’s. j 

Double bezique counts 500 and triple bezique 1,500 only if all 
the cards come from the hand of the same player. 

Game is usually set at 2,000 points, 


Six-Pack Bezique 
(Also called Chinese Bezique; see Rubicon Bezique, page 179) 


The favorite game of Winston Churchill (and a game at which © 
he is an expert player), Six-Pack Bezique is one of the most 
popular games of the fashionable world. It is fast, high-scoring, 
exciting. 

Number of Players—Two. 

The Pack—Six 32-card packs, all shuffled together. It does not 

matter if they differ in back design or color. 
- Rank of Cards—A (high), 10, K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7 in each suit. 

The Shuffle—Both players shuffle, trading portions until all cards 
~ of all six packs are thoroughly mixed. 
The Cut—Each player lifts a portion of the pack and shows the 
- bottom card. The player cutting the higher card has choice of 
seats and whether or not to deal; since the deal is a disadvantage, 
he invariably chooses not to deal. If the players cut cards of the 
same rank, regardless of suit, they cut again. 

The dealer then lifts off a portion of the pack; if this portion 

contains exactly 24 cards, dealer scores 250. Non-dealer then 
estimates the number of cards lifted off; if his estimate is correct, 
he scores 150. The remainder of the pack is toppled over, all 
cards face down, at the side of the table so that cards may easily 
be slid off the top of it; this is the stock. 
The Deal—Dealer, using the portion lifted off the pack, gives one 
card at a time to each player, starting with his opponent, until 
each has 12 cards. If cards remain undealt, they are restored to 
the stock; if there are not enough cards to give each player 
twelve, a sufficient number of cards is taken from the stock to 
complete the deal. 
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Object of the Game—To score points by showing certain declara- 
tions, sometimes called melds, as in Pinochle, and by winning the 
last trick. 

Declarations—The following combinations have scoring value: 


Sequence (A, K, Q, J, 10 in trumps............... 250 
inary: OtNer SUI. «ce 150 

Marriage (K, Q)-in trumps... 22. 5. 2s ce owe cle 40 
IMLANIY OLMNET SUI o.oo are ciel vole: ssekers eee AN) 


Bezique—Q Q—4 J, if spades are trumps 
& Q—A J, if diamonds are trumps 
© Q—& J, if hearts are trumps 


- &Q—QY J, if clubs are trumps......... ey) 

Double bezique (two such queens and jacks)..... 500 
Triple bezique (three such queens and jacks).... 1500 
- Quadruple bezique (four such queens and jacks).. 4500 
BAMIVE LOUTHACES 5 aoe cial cke re isc ein pie oelet a) la ene a eter eetazenate 100 
BATA FOUN KLIN 2G 2 a2. a foie 2n rele eu a Ofer eee ahsenie ate otatata renner 80 
JNvalyigb kas bie (CUblever ator etaned MMeliny aaen ins Nec oe Got 60 
EAS a LOU JACKS yo cre sis sie e roraretaton oropare tere lees rates eaten iarenat 40 
ROUT: AGES: Of CEUMR PS siecs:o woreieisiche eerie morse lois ies 1000) 
THOUS LENS/-OL UUM Sis sas aioe aiieteieteraite sysuel ere aisee ena 900 
POUL AKIN SOLS UII PSL care toless oo ojarena etal ieee atoraleneorare 800 
POUL GUCENS OL CHUN DS are a years hens tetayehels sieieisnecs as ie 510) )) 
MOUNAACKS:Of Tr UI PSice Sauce tsye ats a ocelot iene sie sa bare vale telaite 400 


Winning the last trick scores 250. 


Carte Blanche, which is having no king, queen or jack in the 
12 cards originally dealt, scores 250. The entire hand must be 
shown. Thereafter, each time the holder draws a card he may 
show it before putting it into his hand, and if it is not a face card 
he again scores 250; but as soon as he draws a face card, or puts 
any drawn card into his hand without showing it, he may no 
longer score for carte blanche. 

In many circles, carte blanche is not counted. 

Variant. Originally, the spade queen and diamond jack counted 
as bezique no matter what suit was trump, and no other queen- 
and-jack combination ever counted as bezique; many players 
still follow this rule in playing Six-Pack Bezique. 


The Play—When the dealing is completed, non-dealer leads any 
card; dealer may play any card to it (it is not necessary to follow 
suit). The card led wins unless a higher card of the same suit is 
played, or unless a trump is y layed to a plain-suit lead. 

No points are scored for cards won in tricks; therefore the 
tricks are not gathered in, but are left face-up in a pile. 

The winner of each trick may show and score any one declara- 
tion; then each player draws one card from the top of the stock, 
to restore his hand to 12 cards, the winner of the previous trick 
drawing first. The winner then leads to the next trick. 


The Trump Suit—The suit of the first marriage declared becomes 
_ trump. If a sequence is declared before a marriage, the suit of 
the sequence becomes trump. The same suit may not become 
trump in two consecutive deals. A marriage in the trump suit of 
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the previous deal may be declared before the new trump is es- 
tablished, counting 20. (Variant. When it is played that A Q and 
© J always constitute bezique, regardless of the trump, the same 
suit may become trump in two or more consecutive deals.) 


Method cf Declaring—A player makes a declaration by placing 
the counting cards face up on the table in front of him and 
leaving them there, except that any such card is available for 
play as though it were in the player’s hand. 

Every declaration is scored when it is made. Since the scoring 
is fast, it is customary to use special counting devices to record 
each player’s score, or to use a pile of chips in at least three 
colors, representing 10, 100 and 1,000 each. As a player scores, he 
takes the appropriate amount of chips from the pile. 

The same card may be counted in a declaration more than once. 
Example. A player puts down QA, YA, OA, © A and-counts 
100. He plays one of the aces. If it wins a trick, or the next time 
the player wins a trick, he may put down another ace and score 
100 again. 

However, no more than the cards necessary to any one declara- 
tion may be on the table at one time. Example. A player declares 
four queens of trumps, counting 600. He has in his hand another . 
queen of trumps, but he may not add it to the four on the table 
and score another 600. He must play one of the four on the table; 


then, if he wins that trick or a subsequent one, he may add the —— 


queen from his hand. 

A marriage may be declared, then A-J-10 of the suit may be 
added and a sequence scored; but if the entire sequence is scored 
at one time, the count for marriage is lost. 

___ If double bezique is declared at one time, it counts 500; but if 
a single bezique is declared it counts 40, and when a second 
bezique is added (both cards of the first bezique being on the 
table) the full 500 is counted, making the total score for the two 
540. Likewise a third may be added for a count of 1,500, provided 
all cards of the double bezique are still on the table; and a fourth 
bezique may be added for 4,000, provided all cards of the triple 
bezique are still on the table. - 

: Only one declaration may be scored in one turn, but more than 

— one declaration may be announced in one turn. Example. Hearts 

are trumps; a player who has YY K on the table puts down Y Q 
and & J, declaring “40 (for bezique) and 40 to score (for the 
marriage of Y K, Q).” The next time he wins a trick he may score 
the additional 40. A player may have several unscored decla- 
rations pending at the same time. He may select the order in 
which such declarations are scored, and he is not required to 
score a combination unless he chooses, whether or not the 
necessary cards are on the table. 
_A player who has a declaration still unscored should announce 
it after every trick, whether he wins the trick or not. 
The Final Play—No declaration may be scored after the last two 
ecards of the stock have been drawn. Each player picks up any 
ecards he has on the table and the winner of the previous trick | 
leads. In the play of the final twelve cards, the non-leader must, 
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if able, follow suit to the card led, and must win the trick if he 
can. 

Game—Each deal constitutes a game, and the player with the 
higher score is the winner. The winner adds 1,000 to his score. 
Tf the loser has failed to reach 3,000, it is a rwbicon and the winner 
scores all the points made by both players, even if the winner’s 
score was less than 3,000. Example. The winner scores 2,700; the 
loser 2,600. The winner scores 2,700 + 2,600 + 1,000 for game, 
a total of 6,300. In computing the ue scores it is customary to 
disregard any fraction of 100 points) 


Irregularities—Incorrect deal. May be rectified by mutual agree- 
ment, but either player may demand a new deal. There must be 
a new deal if either player is dealt too many cards and it is 
discovered before a card is played. 

Incorrect hand. If it is discovered at any time that each player 
has more than 12 cards, there must be a new deal. If it is dis- 
covered, after both players have drawn from the stock, that a 
player has fewer than 12 cards, play continues and the player 
with fewer cards than his opponent cannot win the last trick. 
If one player has too many cards and his opponent the right 
number, the offender is rubiconed but his score cannot be 
counted as more than 2,900. If the play is not completed, there is 
no score for last trick. 

Exposed card. Non-dealer may demand a new deal if one of his 
cards is exposed in dealing. There must be a new deal if a card 
of the pack is found exposed before a play has been made; if 
discovered thereafter, the card is shuffled into the stock. 

Illegal draw. If a player, in drawing, sees a card he is not 
entitled to, his opponent at his next draw may look at the two 
top cards of the stock and select either. : \ 

Lead out of turn. Must be withdrawn on demand, but may not 
be withdrawn without permission. 

Odd number of cards in stock. The last card is dead. 

Error in declaring. If a player shows and scores for ecards 
which do not in fact constitute the declaration claimed, the 
score stands unless the opponent demands correction before 
playing to the next trick. 

Error in scoring. May be corrected at any time before the final 
score for the deal has been agreed. : 

Revoke. If a player fails to play according to law after the 
stock is exhausted, his opponent scores last trick. 

Imperfect pack. If discovered before the final score has been 
agreed, the deal is void; except that if the imperfection consists 
of a shortage due to cards found on the floor or in the vicinity 
of the table, the deal stands and such cards are dead. 

Looking back at played cards is permitted. Counting the stock 
to see how many cards remain is permitted. es 


EIGHT-PACK BEZIQUE 


In some circles, Bezique played with eight 32-card packs 
supplanting the six-pack game. ne packs ig 
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The eight-pack game is exactly the same as the six-pack game, 
described on the preceding pages, except for the increased 
number of cards and the following differences: 

In the deal, each player receives 15 cards. 

Single bezique counts 50, double bezique 500, triple bezique 
1,500, quadruple bezique 4,500 and quintuple bezique 9,000. : 

Five trump aces count 2,000, five trump tens 1,800, five trump 
kings 1,600, five trump queens 1,200 and five trump jacks 800. 

The loser is rubiconed if he fails to reach 5,000. 


RUBICON BEZIQUE 


This is the forerunner of Six-pack and Hight-pack Bezique. 
Two play, using four 32-card packs shuffled together, 128 cards 
_ in all. In the deal,-9 cards are dealt to each player. No trump is 
turned, the first marriage declared being the trump suit. 

A sequence in a non-trump suit (called a “back door”) counts 
150; triple bezique counts 1,500, quadruple bezique 4,500, last 
trick 50. There is no count for the seven of trumps. 

Carte Blanche is scored as explained under Six-pack Bezique 
(page 176) but counts only 50 each time. 

The same cards may be used more than once in the same 
declaration, as explained under Six-pack -Bezique; but there is 
no additional count for four of a kind in the trump suit. 

Hach player gathers in his tricks as he wins them, but brisques 
are not counted except to break a tie or to permit a player to 

—~escape being rubiconed. If either player counts brisques, both 
count them. 

Each deal is a game, the player with the higher score adding 
500 for game. All fractions of 100 points are disregarded, unless 
they are necessary to determine the winner. If the player with 
the lower score has fewer than 1,000 points, including his 
brisques, he is rubiconed,; the winner receives a bonus of 1,000 

_. instead of 500; plus all his own points, plus all the loser’s points, 
plus 320 for all the brisques. 
Irregularities may be governed by the laws of Six-pack Bezique. 


CHOUETTE 


. Three or more play Rubicon, Six-pack or Hight-pack Bezique, 
~ as follows: All three cut; high is “in the box” and has choice of 
seats; next-highest is “captain” and plays against the man in 
the box; the third and other players are partners of the captain 
and may consult with him, the captain making the final decision. 
: If the man in the box wins the game he collects in full from 
every opponent and remains in the box; the captain retires 
and the next player in order of precedence becomes captain. 
When the man in the box loses a game he pays every opponent 
: in full and retires, becoming lowest in order of precedence; the 
_ previous captain is now in the box and the player who would 
have replaced him, had he lost, becomes captain. 


a 
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Skat 


Skat, the most popular game of Germany, has been carried by 
German emigrants to other countries, where they have won many 
converts to it. Many rate it among the most scientific of all games. 


Number of Players—Three, four, or five, but only three play 
at a time. 

The Pack—32 cards (A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7 of each suit). 

Rank of Cards—When there is a trump suit, the four jacks are 
always the four highest trumps, ranking as follows regardless 
of which suit is trump: & J (high), @ J, Y J, © J. The re- 
mainder of the trump suit, and also non-trump suits, rank in 
order: A (high), 10, K, Q, 9, 8, 7. When there is no trump suit 
the cards in every suit rank: A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7. 

The Draw—In home play, positions at the table should be de- 
cided by lot in any agreed manner. In tournament play seats are 
assigned under direction of the Skatmeister (referee). 


Shuffle and Cut—The last shuffle must be made by dealer, and 
-the pack is cut by the player at his right. 


The Deal—One participant is appointed by agreement to keep 
score. The player at his left deals first. The deal then rotates 
clockwise around the table. It is desirable to terminate play 
only at a time when all players have dealt the same number of 
times. 

Cards are dealt only to three players. With four at the table, 
the dealer does not give cards to himself. With five at the table, 
dealer omits himself and the third player to his left. In any 
event the first packet of cards is dealt to the player adjacent to 
dealer at his left. : 

The rule of the deal is “3-skat-4-3.” That is, a round of three 
cards at a time is dealt. Then two cards are dealt face down in 
the center of the table, constituting a skat, or blind. Then a round 
is dealt four at a time, and finally a round three at a time. 


Designation of Players—The player adjacent to dealer at his left. 
is called forehand or leader, the other two players in order being 
middlehand and rearhand (or endhand). He who finally wins 
the right to name the trump is then called the Player, and the 
other two become the opponents. : 


Bidding—The leader is entitled to name the trump unless another 
player makes a bid which the leader is unwilling to equal. Leader 
does not specify how high he is willing to bid. Middlehand begins 
by making a bid. If leader is willing to bid the same amount he 
says “I hold” or “Yes.” To win the right to name trump middle- 
hand must increase his bid to an amount that leader is unwilling. 
to meet. When a player wishes to drop out of the bidding he says 
“Pass” or “No.” When the survivor is determined as between 
leader and middlehand, rearhand may if he wishes try to buy 
the privilege by the’same procedure of bidding against the. sur- 
vivor. (See illustration on page 185). 
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ff middlehand and rearhand pass without making any bid, 
leader may name his “game” (without bidding any specific num- 
ber of points) or may pass. In the latter case, the hand must be 
played at Ramsch. 

Bach bid names merely a number of points, without specifica- 
tion of the intended trump or game. The lowest possible bid is 
10. It is customary to bid up by increases of 2—10, 12, 14, and 
60 on. 

On conclusion of the bidding, the winning bidder, now called 
the Player, must declare his “game.” 

The “Games”—F ollowing is the list of the fifteen possible games 
that may be declared by the Player, together with the base value 
of each. 


Game Base Value 

TOURNEE 

WIG AiAMONAS AS TUMIPS. 0435 cc.cs oce.scwessceseceaken. 5 

Wat MEAPtS- ASM tEUINDSs cs sews sec sie's 5 eels eee erences 6 

MVACOSDACeS: AS thUMPS civic: cle cide o vere viele ewes cases eee 7 

WAtHECIUDS ASULUMDS Seco yc Gc evincls Wa ccdcaedeweue nee 3S 
SOLO 

with diamonds as trumps......... Bear elas etclo cuiere arars aitone 9 

with hearts as trumps..... Sto guacnodtt sebctesaan aro 


WIDE SDAGCS-AS tYUIMNPS.:.'50 0.0.0 o6.sesiels cic ecac ed ce egrets MeEL 
RyALECIUStAS EIUIINDS se cis dio <is'o-ie 6 0.0 6's'e/s 6 cle'el slave o-evoleie crores 


GRAND 
AD PRUEIC Ci tela atarele.elorsiaie e(e.c\e.0 19) e\elsie cic 6 e016 si@cere Geece oo 12 
PUCK GCLas ae leteve ola crater oidi einai ssrotelee sjonsie aves) sreibyealete 6 cis beatae 16 
DONOR crate eos ei olelovets's Sidcovepiccehe etaiekshei stoke! crorsictainveiets AI 20 
BORUMIET Liclerg tics a6c0 oo eiieig’ sc a'se'e-ed 6 6 0.8 aloionats a Ae Ci Ot IO Oe 24 
PEPE ATOM eth so wicloterers 6\o leve © oipierelatelel she cists’ cele) sleteie.: eo ptereiereile 10 
NULL 
SLAODLO SY Ae ORR a ROGUE COCO COO IOC Dy IOCCOGon 20 
(TENE hake ee RR REO RIO PO RI NRT RR Oe 40 


Solo. On declaring Solo, the Player must also name the trump 
suit. The two skat cards (blind) are left face down and the hands 
are played out as dealt. é 

Tournee. On declaring Tournee, the Player picks up the top 
skat card. He may accept it as fixing the trump suit, in which 
case it must be shown to the others, or he may reject it without 
exposure (this privilege is called “Passt mir nicht’—“It does not 
suit me”). When the first skat card is rejected, the second is 
turned face up and fixes the trump suit. The game is then known 
as “second turn.” : 

If the card turned is a jack, the Player may select either the 
guit of the jack as trump, or may decide that only the jacks will 
be trumps, in which case the game becomes Grand Tournee. 

Whether trump was fixed by the first or second card, the 
Player is entitled to put both skat cards in his hand and then 
discard any two cards face down. ; 

- Grand. In all Grand games, the only trumps are the jacks. 
Grand Solo is played without the use of the skat. On announc- 
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ing Guckser, the Player picks up the skat cards without show- 
ing them, then discards face down any two cards to reduce his 
hand to ten. Grand Ouvert is a contract to win all of the tricks, 
with the Player’s hand exposed on the table before the opening 
lead. Grand Tournee can arise only through the chance that a 
jack is turned up from the skat, following announcement of 
Tournee. The Player then has the option of declaring only jacks 
trumps, for a Grand Tournee. ; 

Ramsch. Played only when all three participants refuse to 
make a bid or name another game. Ramsch is a Grand game, 
with only the jacks trumps. Each plays for himself and tries 
to take in as few points as possible. ; 

Null. At Null, there are no trumps, and the cards in each suit 
rank: A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7. Announcement of Null is a 
contract not to win a single trick. The skat cards are set aside 
unused. At Null Ouvert the Player must expose his whole hand 
face up on the table before the opening lead. 


The Skat—The two cards set aside from the play, whether they _ 
are the skat originally dealt or discards from the Player’s hand, — 
are added to the Player’s tricks at the termination of play. Any — 
counting cards found in the skat are reckoned in his score. At 
Ramsch, the skat is added to the winner of the last trick. 


Values of the Games—The point value of each game has to be 
computed for scoring as well as bidding purposes. The peint 
value of Null games is invariable, as given by the table under 
section The “Games.” The point value of every other type of 
game is found by multiplying the base value, as given by the 
table, by the sum of all applicable multipliers. Following is the 
list of possible multipliers: : 


Multipliers 
Matadors (each) ....... Dadelcawareies 1 
GAINERS eS cccte ced Solera tide eee 1d 
Sechneider<% 555s Sen pa aerel ae oee 1 
Schneider announced .............. 1 
Schwa v2 sacs sige orate ees eee i 
Schwarz announced ............... 1 


Matadors. The term matadors refers to the holding of top 
trumps in unbroken sequence from the & J down. A hand hold- 
ing the & J is said to be “with” a specified number of matadors. _ 
A hand lacking the & J is said to be “against” as many matadors ~ 
as there are trumps higher than the highest in the hand. Exam- _ 
ples: A trump suit headed by & J, A J, © J, is “with two,” © 
because the Y J is missing. A trump suit headed by © J A 10 
is “against three.” aa 

The first item in the total of multipliers applicable to a trump 
declaration is the number of matadors which the hand is either 
“with” or “against.” The skat cards, whether used or not during 
play, are reckoned as part of the Player’s hand in counting 
matadors. If the hand is “with,” the skat may increase but can- 
not decrease the value of the Player’s game. But if the hand is 
“against,” a matador found in the skat may decrease the value. 
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Example: Player has bid 30 and declares Heart Solo. His trumps 
are headed by Y J. Thus he is “against two,” and expects to 
make contract through “Matadors 2, game 1, total multipliers 3; 
3 times 10 is 30.” But the Q J is found in the skat. The hand is 
thus “with one,” the multipliers are reduced by one, and the 
Player is set unless in the play he manages to make schneider. 

Game. In declaring any trump game, the Player contracts to 
win in tricks (plus whatever is in the skat) at least a majority 
of the 120 points in the pack, reckoned on this count: 


HaACN SACe COUNTS... 5 occ osc os Ns 11 
IACIAAON a Searels he a vere hole BON Cees 10 
HWACH KIN Gorse ewe EASIS AG pistes sheets 4a 
Each queen ...... Sot Ghet Agi dae wer 3 
ACI AC Kass ae Stan a halihe tice one arias 2 


(No count for lower cards.) 

For gathering in tricks cards that total 61 points or more, the 
Player earns one multiplier, called the point for game. 

Schneider. The Player strives to reach 61 points in cards, while 
the opponents strive to reach 60. Failure by either side to reach 
the half-total, ie., 31 for Player, 30 for opponents, constitutes 
Schneider, and adds one multiplier. 

The Player may add one multiplier by predicting, before the 
opening lead, that he will make schneider, that is, gather at least 
91 points in cards. Such announcement is allowed only in games 
where the skat cards are set aside untouched. 

Schwarz. The winning of all ten tricks by one side constitutes 


schwarz, and it adds one multiplier. The Player may announce 


schwarz before the opening lead, i.e., he may contract to win 
every trick, and thereby gain one additional multiplier. Schwarz 
may be so announced only in games where the skat is not used. 


Computing the Game—The table of multipliers above shows the 
order in which the total must be computed, for all points beyond 
the count of matadors are cumulative. That is, having earned any 
of the subsequent multipliers the Player is entitled to all pre- 
ceding it. Example: If he earns the point for schwarz, the Player 
also gets the points for schneider and schneider predicted. 

The Player is not permitted to announce a game which cannot 
possibly score the value of his bid. That means that he may 
not declare Null if the bid is more than 20, nor Null Ouvert if the 
bid is more than 40. 

The Play—The opening lead is invariably made by the hand at 
the left of the dealer. Leader may lead any card he holds. Each 
other hand must follow suit to the lead, if able, remembering 
that at any trump declaration all four jacks are trumps. If unable 
to follow suit, a hand may trump or discard as he pleases. There 
is no compulsion to try to win tricks in any suit, if able. A trick 
is won by the highest trump played if it contains a trump, 
otherwise by the highest card of the suit led. The winner of 
each trick leads to the next. : 

Object of Play—At all trump declarations, the primary object 
of play is to win counting cards to the total of 61, the secondary 
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objects are to win 91 points or win all the tricks. If the game is 
Null or schwarz announced, the object of the Player is to lose 
or to win all the tricks. At Ramsch the object is to gather as 
few counting cards as possible. 

It must be emphasized that the Player cannot score at all, but 
loses the value of his game, if he fails to take in tricks the 
minimum number of points guaranteed by that game—61, 91, all 
the tricks, or none of the tricks, as the case may be. E 
Scoring—The score sheet contains one column for each partici- 
pant in the game. At the end of a hand, the value of the game 


is computed, as described by the foregoing sections. This value — 


is entered as a plus quantity in the column of the Player, pro- 
vided that it is at least as large as his winning bid, and provided 
that he has taken the minimum of points or tricks called for 
by his game. If the Player fails in either respect, the value of _ 
his game is entered in his column as a minus quantity. But the 

loss is doubled if the game was Guckser or second turn in a 
Tournee. : 

The multipliers for game, schneider, schwarz are duly applied 
to determine the value of the game, even when the Player fails 
to catch 61 points. In this case, the multipliers are deemed to 
accrue to the opponents. Therefore, on catching 60 points the 
opponents need not cease play, but may demand that it continue 
so that they may try to earn the multipliers for schneider or 
schwarz. 

The value of the game may fall short of the bid by reason of 
an unlucky skat when the Player is “against.” But the amount 
of his loss must be at least equal to his bid. In this case, his 
' debit is the lowest multiple of the base value of his game that 
equals or exceeds his bid. Hxample: Player bid 24 and announced 
Spade Solo. He was originally “against two,” but skat held 4 J. 
Although Player made 61 points in cards, his game was worth 
only 2X11=22. His loss is 33, the lowest multiple of the base 
value 11 that exceeds 24. 

Scoring of Ramsch—Ramsch is the only game in which each 
plays for himself. The player who gathers the least points in 
tricks is credited with 10 for winning the game, or 20 if he takes 
no tricks at all, the others scoring nothing. If all three tie in 
points taken in tricks, the leader is deemed the winner and 
scores 10 points. If two players tie for low score, the one who — 
did not take the last trick as between these two is deemed the 
winner and scores 10. If one player takes all the tricks, he is 
considered to have lost the game and has 30 points subtracted 
from his score. ; 
Settlement—The scoring column is kept as a running total of 
the points scored (or lost) by each player. When play termi- 
nates and settlement is to be made, each participant pays or 
receives according to the amount by which his final score falls _ 
below or above the average of all the scores. Example: : 

Final scores: 

WwW x Ye eas 
28 —5 137 82 
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It is convenient first to eliminate the minus signs by adding 

, to all scores the numerical value of the largest minus score. Add 

75 to each score above: 
WwW x Ne Z 

103 0 242 157 


The total of the scores is now 472. Divide by 4, the number of 
players, to find the average, 118. Then the differences from aver- 
age are: 

Ww x Ne Z 
aid) as +94 +39 

The final pluses and minuses must of course balance. 
Irregularities—See official rules, page 188. 


AN EXAMPLE GAME 


Middlehand 


& Q 
© 9 
Skat 


Forehand has almost an “ironclad” Null hand, and is willing 
to undertake a simple Null game (20), but he cannot risk Null 
Ouvert because of his Y K. Middlehand has a minimum hand 
‘for a Spade Solo. Since he is “against one,” his game is worth 22, 
Rearhand has a strong hand for Heart Solo. “Against three’ it 
is worth 40, but he must bear in mind that any matador found 
in the skat will lower the value. 

Middlehand commences the bidding: “Do you hold 10?” or, 
more simply, “Ten?” Forehand replies, “Yes.” “Do you have 12?” 
“Yes.” Middlehand continues to 20, and forehand still holds, but 
on the bid of 22 forehand passes. 

Rearhand then enters the bidding: “Can you play 24?” Middle- 

hand replies, “No.” Then rearhand becomes the Player, and 
announces “Heart Solo.” The skat is set aside unturned, and 
forehand makes the opening lead. 

In the following tabulation of the play, each trick is won by 
the card underlined, and the card below is the lead to the next 
trick. Figures at right are the running total of points gathered 


by the Player. 
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Trick Forehand Middlehand Rearhand Player Wins 
1 o 8 OQ OK 7 
2 EF: 9-9: 9 8 EF pe! 
3 (ASE QI BA 18 
4 YK Ot 9Q 
5 oI a® 10 OI 
6 © Q ety LO OB 42 
7 OT OI Y 10 
8 © 8 OK VA 57 
9 BT BA & 10 
10 D8 QK 9 


| 


The skat is turned up, and & Q adds 3 points to Player, giving 
him 60. But this is one point short of what he needs for game. 
He loses 40, the value of his game had he made it. . 

To follow the strategy of the play, the cards should be laid 
out and played, with reference to the following notes: Trick 1, 
Forehand guesses spades to be middlehand’s suit, and therefore 
prepares to get a third-round spade ruff. Trick 2. A wrong guess 
by middlehand would ruin the defense. Was forehand dealt two 
spades or one? If he had. a singleton, middlehand should now 


lead the 4 10. Trick 6. A club lead by forehand would spoil the ~ 


defense. The longer suit is the natural lead, as the better chance 


of not finding middlehand with an unfavorable tenace. Trick 7. 


Rearhand sees that he cannot make his game unless either @ J 
or & A is in the skat. Trick 9. Rearhand tries his only remaining 
chance—if the & A is in the skat, he will make the game. 


EXAMPLE HANDS 


J Club Solo (22). Normal minimum hand for a Solo, 
A987 with five trumps and a little better than two sure 
107 side tricks. : 
AT 

A 

SRD ad Guckser (32). Too weak in side cards for Spade 
10 8 Solo. Forehand may gamble on finding something 
A10Q in skat—any jack, ace, ten, or spade will give 
AT strong chances for game. Risky if the hand does 
7 f not have the lead. 

JOJI Tournee (15 or more). The ideal pattern for 
10 K Tournee, since Player can accept any card turned 
A8 and hold five trumps. sare 

A9 

107 


OVOHZ OLDHH OGOHH 


Berea 
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RAUBER SKAT 


In this variant, the Tournee game is eliminated, and the 
Player has the option of handplay—playing without the skat— 
or of picking up the skat and then naming his game. In either 
case he has a choice between naming a suit or only the jacks 
as trumps. | 

The increased use of the skat leads to livelier bidding and to 


some spectacular possibilities. Suppose that forehand wins the ~ 


bid, picks up the skat, and then holds: 

QGAIB7 

YA1087 

©Al1087 
If he wishes to risk the chance of finding a void in the hand of 
an opponent, the Player may try for maximum score by declar- 
ing clubs trumps. He lays away the two red aces, then leads his 
remaining ace and the two tens: If he can win these three tricks, 
he must catch at least 7 additional points in spades and 3 each 
in the red suits. The opponents catch only 54 points. The Player, 
being “against eleven,” scores 12X12 or 144 points. 


EXPECTANCY OF FINDING DESIRED CARDS 
IN THE SKAT 
The bidder’s chance of finding at least one helpful card in 
the skat is shown in the following table. 


Chances of Buying One Card 


To Find Probability Percentage Approximate 
for for Odds 
Any one card | 1/11 9% 10-1 against 
Hither of 2 cards 41/231 18% 5-1 against 
Any one of 3 cards 20/77 26% 3-1 against 
Any one of 4 cards 26/77 34% 2-1 against 
Any one of 5 cards 95/231 41% 8-2 against 
Any one of 6 cards 37/77 48% even 
Any one of 7 cards 6/11 55% 6-5 for 
Any one of 8 cards 20/33 60% 3-2 for 
Any one of 9 cards 158/231: 66% 2-1 for 


The following table shows the bidder’s chance of finding two 
helpful cards in the skat, when the number of outstanding cards 
that will improve his hand is as shown in the leftmost column. 


Chances of Buying Two Cards 


2 Probability for Odds against 

Out of (out of 231) Percentage for (Approximate) 

CDs: ub hb, To 230-1 é 
3 3} 14%2% 76-1 
4 6 22% - 38-1 
5 _ 10 4 % 22-1 
6 15 614% aan 
Ye 22 : 9% 10-1 
S$ 28 Ti % 7-1 
9 36 15424% 5-1 
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OFFICIAL RULES 
of the North American Skat League 


(Edition of Jan. 1, 1945. Reprinted by permission. Notes and commentary, en- 


closed in brackets in the rules, are by Joseph P. Wergin of Madison, Wis.) 
These rules are designed for tournament play and assume cer- 
tain customs in recording scores (as, a “won” and “lost” column 
for each player, and encirclement of certain penalty scores) 
which are not customary in home or club games. 


1. Classes and Values of Games—Section 1. Solos. The Player 
declares any suit or jacks to be trump without the aid of the skat. 


Multipliers 
Hach Matador ex ts ce ad oe wie cues acice 1 
QING 22k her oa bras hic pie nein 1 
ScHneCIGer: owas auidewm a ele wee oe ee BL 
Schneider announced (Solos only).. 1 
Schwarz cvs. conc dso hasiee ese See 1 


Schwarz announced (Solos only)... 1 
Solo Base Values 


DigMOnGS ix soo < sieis woes we 9 points 
Hearse: is cin see ev eres 10 points 
Spades scicassic vac wert wets 11 points 
CHADS rw ocr siren eine ernie eee 12 points 
(LANG ai aac. Cele elaine cere . 20 points 
Grand: Ouvert'*< 2.5 eebece. 24 points 
Section 2. Tournees and Guckser. 
x Multipliers 
Mach Matador cc tsie aisle eos Seno acitl 
Game rane Apdcpeana aN Wsa aia oeate a mtanaentaters 1 
Schneiders 7304 ccc aid eeroerere aka Sig | 
ef OCA WALT .iclsiere ain asa taretelatn auameenare 1 


Section 3. Tournee. The player turns one card of the skat, 


thereby declaring the suit of this card to be trump except when 


he has turned one of the jacks, in which case he may either 


declare the suit of his jack to be trump or play a Grand Tournee. 


He must, however, decide before seeing the second card of the 


skat. 
Tournee Base Values 
DIAMONAS oc Sie ere eae . Spoints 
Hearts): scat siiiaels- oR Siok ects -». 6points 
SPADES ess xisisece dures bir sieeee SE DOIIUS 
CUO Si veces canessncnsiclos race cocees 8S points 
Ghandi sees eamin ies eieie bd oROIDES 


Section 4. Second Turn in a Tournee. The player has the right — 
to look at one of the skat cards; should this not suit him, he — 
must show the second card, which shall be trump. Should the — 
second card be a jack, the Player may name the suit of this card 


or Grand as trump. This play counts same as Tournee if won, 
but if the second card has been turned, the play, if lost, counts 
double. The Player need not show the first card if he decides 
to turn the second card, but he must show the second card before 


ae 


a 


a 
: 
E 


ms 


x 
N 
¥ 
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he places it with the other cards in his hand, otherwise he shall 
be charged with a lost play valued at 100 points. 

__ Section 5. Guckser. The player takes up both cards of the skat, 
thereby declaring jacks only to be trump. Should he win, the 
value is 16; losing 32. Every matador (with or against) counts 
16 more, losing 32. 

Any player attempting a Guckser should announce his play 
before picking up the skat cards. 

[Approved Ruling: When, in playing a Guckser hand, the 
player has bid 33, holding the heart matador; later finds one 
black matador in the skat, continues to play the hand and does 
not get schneider, he loses 96 points. This same principle also 
applies to a Tournee hand.] 


2. Null: 20 points—The player announcing a Null wins his 
game by not making a trick. 


3. Null Ouvert: 40 points—Section 1. The player announcing 
Null Ouvert must expose his cards and play them openly. He 
._ Wins his game by not making a trick. 

Section 2. Null Ouvert and Grand Ouvert must be declared and 
the cards of the Player must be exposed before a card is played. 

[Approved Ruling: No player may announce a Null after 
bidding more than 20, nor a Null Ouvert after bidding more than 
40.] 


4. Ramsch—Section 1. When all pass, the lead or forehand has 
the option to announce and play Ramsch. 

Section 2. A Ramsch shall be considered a game won to the 
player receiving the least points. 

Section 3. Ramsch must be played when all participants have 
passed or failed to bid. : 

Section 4. The player receiving the least points will count 10 
points as a game won; should he not take a trick, count 20 points 
as a game won. 

Section 5. In case of a tie of all three players, the leader who 

‘announced the game is the winner of 10 points. 

Section 6. If two players should be tied for low points, the 
player who does not take the last trick of the two is the winner 
of the game. Count 10 points. 

Section 7. In case one player receives all the tricks, this should 
be considered a game lost, and the said player loses 30 points. 

Section 8. The skat, or two cards commonly called the blind, 
shall be counted for the player taking the last trick. 

Section 9. Any player misleading or neglecting to follow suit 
in Ramsch shall be eliminated from scoring, and the game shall 
continue as though no error had been made, such player making 

- the error to be charged with the points made with a circle around 
the same in lost column. ; 


5. Dealing—Section 1. The cards after they have been properly 
shuffled by the dealer, must be cut once (by the player to his 
right, taking off three or more, so as to leave at least 3 cards in 
each packet), and dealt in the following order: 3-skat-4-3, The 
full deck of 32 cards must be taken up and dealt. 
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Section 2. If all cards are dealt, and bidding has commenced, 
the game must be played, even if the dealing was done out of 
-turn; in such case the next deal must be made by the one who 
should have dealt before and then proceed as if no misdeal had 
been made, omitting, however, the one who had dealt out of his 
turn; thus each player deals but once during one round. 

Section 3. In case a card is served face up, a new deal must be 
made. 

Section 4. A dealer misdealing, and also, when turning a card 
face up, must deal again. If in the course of a game it develops 
that cards had been misdealt, i.e., that one or more players had 
either too many or not enough cards, then the Player loses the 
game if he did not have the right number of cards, even if the 
same thing occurred with one of the opponents. But if the Player 
had the right number of cards and one or both of the opponents — 
had too many or not enough, then the Player wins, even if he , © 
would have lost the game otherwise. Each player should make 
sure before beginning the game that he has 10 cards, neither 
more nor less. (The dealer is no longer fined 10 points for 
misdealing.) ee 

Section 5. The dealer has the right, and it is his duty, to call 
attention to any error in the play. 

6. Bidding—Section 1. Bids must be made only in numbers, the 
value of which occur in some possible game. 

Section 2. He who bids and is, awarded the play must play- 
some hand that will score an equal amount of his bid or more. 


-%. Overbidding—Section 1. If a Player has overbid his hand,.the 


next higher value of the respective game is counted and charged _ 


against the Player; except in second turn and Guckser, where 
the charge is doubled. : 

The meaning of Rule 7, referring to the next higher value in 
an overbid hand, is that if a Player bids over the multiple, as 
for instance he bids 40, having diamonds jack in a Heart Solo 
and makes 61 points or more, he loses only 40 points if a black 
jack is in the blind. 

Section 2. If the player has overbid his game and one of the 
opponents makes an error, he wins the value of the game, being 
the amount he might have lost had no error occurred and the 
same value shall be charged against the opponent making such 
error. Both scored within a circle. 


8. The Skat—Section 1. If before a game is announced, it is dis- 
covered that one or both of the skat cards are in the hand or 
amongst the cards of any participant, the dealer shall draw out 
of the hand of the person having the skat cards, or any of them, 
sufficient cards to leave said player 10 cards, after which the — 
bidding shall proceed as if no mistake had been made, but the 
player causing this proceeding shall be fined 25 points and is 
forbidden to participate in the bidding and denied the oppor- 
tunity to play any game during this particular deal. 


Section 2. If any player by mistake has looked at either of the _ 


skat cards, he shall be barred from playing and fined 10 points. b 
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If he exposed one or both skat cards to another player, dealer 
- shall mix the two skat cards, and he who plays a Tournee must 

turn the top card (second turn is barred), or he can play any 
- other play. 

Section 3. A dealer looking at the skat during play is charged 
with 100 points (encircled). Reason for penalty entered in 
“Remarks” column. 

Section 4. If a player, when turning, accidentally sees both 
cards without having announced second turn, he shall be com- 
pelled to turn the top card and loses the right to play Second 
Turn or Grand. : 

Section 5. The skat must not be looked at by any participant 
before the end of the game, except by the Player when playing 
a game with the aid of the skat. The two skat cards, except 
when the player plays a hand with the aid of the skat cards, shall 
‘remain with the dealer until the end of the game—and then 
turned face up on the table. 

Section 6. If the player who plays a Solo looks at the skat, he 
loses his game, but opponents may insist on his continuing for 
the purpose of increasing his loss. 

Section 7. If either opponent examines the skat, the Player 
wins. He has the same privilege as in Section 6 and the one 
who looks at the skat loses the number of points the Player wins. 

Section 8. Whoever discards more or less than two cards loses 
his game. 

9. Tricks—Section 1. All participants must keep their respective 
tricks in the order in which the cards were played so that each 
trick can be traced at the end of the game. | 

Section 2. The player has the privilege to throw his game after 
the first trick and claim schneider. He loses this privilege after 
two cards of the second trick are on the table. 

Section 3. Participants have the privilege to examine the last 
trick made. This must, however,ibe done before the next card 
‘is played. 

Section 4. Examining tricks taken, except the last, or recount- 
ing is not permitted. Should this be done the opposing side may 
claim the game. 

Section 5. If a player throws down his cards and declares his 
game won, he cannot claim another trick. 

10. Schneider and Schwarz—Section 1. In order to win game the 
_ Player must have at least 61; to make schneider he must have 
at least 91; to make schwarz he must take every trick. 

Section 2. The Player to be out of schneider must have at least 
81 points, the opponents 30. 

Section 3. Schneider or schwarz cannot be announced in any 
game in which the aid of the skat was required. 

Section 4. A player announcing a Solo has the privilege before 
a card is played of increasing the Solo or announcing Grand, 
schneider or schwarz. 

11, Revokes and Misplays—Section 1. If the Player misleads or 
neglects to follow suit, he loses the game, even though he already 
has 61 or more points. Any one of the opponents, however, has 
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the privilege to have such error corrected and proceed with the 
game to its end for the purpose of increasing the Player’s loss. 
If, then, one of the opponents makes one of these errors, the 
Player wins his game, and the full value scored by the Player is 
charged, within a circle, against the opponent making the error. 

Section 2. If either of the opponents leads wrongly, plays out 
of turn or neglects to follow suit, the error must immediately be 
corrected if possible. The play then must proceed to the end. 
If the Player then makes one of the errors above mentioned, he 


loses the game and the first error is fully condoned. If the game — 


proceeds at the insistence of either of the opponents, and again 
one of the opponents makes one of the errors referred to above, 
all previous errors are condoned. The Player must get 61 or more 
points to enable him to get a bona fide game. [The meaning of 
this section is that no player can win a bona fide hand on a mis- 
play by an opponent. In such case the hand must be played to 
the end to determine if the player could win his hand, or had 
a possible chance had the misplay by an opponent not occurred. 
The Skatmeister must be called to decide if the Player had a 
possible chance to win, and if so, he may so rule. He must okay 
the play if won. If the Skatmeister rules that the Player could 
not win, he then, nevertheless, receives credit for points, within 


a circle. The one making the error also loses the full value of © 


the hand, within a circle.] 2 
Section 3. If, during the progress of a game, the Player places 
his cards upon the table or exposes them, this shall be con- 
strued as his claiming the remaining tricks, and if he fails to 
make them all, he loses the full value of the game unless. he 
already has 61. 
Section 4. If, during the progress of the game, any one of the 


opponents places his cards upon the table or exposes them, this = 


shall be construed as his declaring thereby to have defeated the 
Player’s game, all the remaining cards belong to the Player, and 


should this make 61 or more points for the Player, he wins and 


the opponent who erred shall be charged with the full value of 
the game within a circle. 

Section 5. Three-handed Tables. In a three-handed table the 
first card only, if played out of turn by the person who believes 
himself the one to lead, shall not be considered a misplay; nor 
shall any participant who may play out of turn on the last trick 
be in any manner penalized. 


oN 
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Schafskopf 


(Schafkopf, or Sheepshead) 


_ Schafskopf is at least 200 years old, being one of the precursors 
of Skat. Beside the principal variants here described, there are 
many local variants—for four actual players, or six actual play- 
ers; with only the black queens ranking as trumps, or with no 
queens ranking as permanent trumps; with no trumps other 
than jacks, or jacks and queens, or with bidding to determine 
the right to name the trump suit; with a double pack of 48 cards, 
or a double pack of 64 cards. But the rules of play and the point 
values of the cards are the same in all these variants. 


Number of Players—tThree, four, or ae but only three play 
at a time. 

Rank of Cards—All queens, jacks, and diamonds are trumps, 
ranking in order: & Q Jae mH . 9Q,600, 85,0595; 
Ot OL 6.10;0K, 69,6 8 O7 

_ In each of the three side suits the cards rank: A (high), 10, 
K, 9, 8, 7, 

The Deal—The draw, shuffle, cut and deal are as in Skat (page 
180). Dealer gives three cards at a time to each of the three 
players, then two cards face down for the blind, then a round 
of four at a time, finally a round of three at a time. Each player 
thus receives ten cards. 

Determining the Player—Eldest hand has first right to pick up 
the blind. If he refuses, the privilege passes to the two others 
in turn. Whoever picks up the blind assumes a contract to win 
a majority of the points for cards, and plays alone against the 
other two. The Player after picking up the blind must discard 
two cards face down to restore his hand to ten cards. If all three 
pass, the hand must be played at ‘‘least,” as described below. 


Game—For purposes of determining game, the cards have point 
values as follows (whether i SeEP or plain): 


CACTI ACOs si Rusia telciave bi seine ecey ek shes 11 
PRCT MNU OLIN Sereiyhe laretele alan cotcle sere wiate vara’ s 10 
PU ACTHAGIIND) 7 laidle ale stats se eyots ev a/aiie sim iai'e 4 
NACH GUCCI jehalevory cciaunis sierainss opanionens iors 3 
ACH AC Hari andyetel spores edu s were pres sevnimn ote 2 


(No count for lower ee ) 


The total points in the pack is 120, and the player wins game if 
he takes 61 or more in tricks won in play. If he gathers 91 points 
or more, he wins schneider, and if he takes all the tricks he 
wins schwarz. 

Least—If all three players pass, the hand is played for “least.” 
Each plays for himself, the object being to take as few of the 


_ points for cards as possible. 


The blind is left untouched until play is completed, when it is 
added to the last trick and goes to the winner thereof. 


a\ 
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The Play—The hand at dealer’s left invariably makes the open- 
ing lead. Winner of each trick leads for the next. Other hands 
must follow suit to the lead if able. If unable to follow suit, a 
hand may trump or discard at will. There is no compulsion to 
win any trick if able. The highest trump played, or the highest 
card of the suit led if no trump is played, wins the trick. It is 
important to remember that all queens, jacks and diamonds are 
of the same “suit.” 

Scoring—Individual accounts are kept, a running total of the 
items won or lost by each participant. If the blind is picked up, 
the scoring values are: 


Game ...... Be Moe Rees is Oe ee Le 
SCHNEIGOr SSS S sroicke apote erat aos ereceletolals aeeiece 4 
SCH WALZivs cra ctcle ctorevete a osckloreveleteiereleiaies 6 


If the Player catches 61 points or more, he is credited with the 
appropriate figure. If he fails to make 61, he is debited the 
appropriate figure (4 if he fails to catch 31 points or 6 if he loses 
all the tricks.) 

At the game least, the player who gathers the fewest points 

scores plus 2, or plus 4 if he wins no tricks at all. If one player 
takes all the tricks, he is debited 4. If two players tie for low, 
the winner is he who did not take the last trick as between these 
two, and he gets 2 points. If each players gets 40 points in cards 
(triple tie), the winner is the hand that passed third, and he 
scores 2. 
Irregularities—Misdeal. If a card is dealt face up there must be 
a new deal. If the wrong player deals, and the error is not dis- 
covered before the deal is complete, the hand is played; the deal 
then reverts to the player whose rightful turn it was, and con- 
tinues in rotation, except that the player who dealt out of turn 
is skipped at his next turn in rotation. If any hand is dealt the 
wrong number of cards, there must be a new deal if the error is 
discovered before the opening lead; if the error is discovered 
later, play ends and the player wins if his hand was correct, or 
loses if it was incorrect. 

Wrong discard. If after the opening lead the Player is found 
to have discarded more or less than two cards, he loses. 

Looking at the blind. No participant (including dealer) may 
look at the cards in the blind, except the Player. Penalty, 4 points. 

Misplay. If either opponent leads or plays out of turn, fails to 
follow suit when able, exposes a card except in his rightful turn 
to play, indicates his holding of any card by word or act, or 
examines any quitted trick but the last, the Player wins and 
the opponent in error is charged with the full loss. 

If the Player leads or plays out of turn, fails to follow suit 
when able, or examines any quitted trick but the last, he loses. 

Claims and concessions. If either side claims to have won 
game, all remaining unplayed cards belong to the other side. An 
opponent .who makes an erroneous claim is charged with the 
entire loss. If the Player concedes loss of game, the concession 
must stand, 
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This is a variant of Shafskopf for four players, two against two 
as partners. The cards are dealt out four at a time, each hand 
receiving eight cards. Eldest hand makes first bid or pass, and 
each other hand in turn is allowed one bid. Bidding is by the 

- humber of points over 60 that the bidder (with help of his part- 
ner) guarantees to win in play. The only permanent trumps are 
_& J (high), @ J, Y J, © J. Winning bidder names the trump, 
and eldest hand makes the first lead. Rules of play are as in 
Schafskopf. 


Six-bid Solo 


Many local variants of Skat are played, under such names as 
Solo, Slough, Sluff. All have in common that the point value of 
the cards and the object of play are the same as in Skat. They 
differ mainly in the number and types of “games” or declara- 
tions that may be bid. One of the most popular variants is Six-bid 
Solo. (The name Solo has also been given to certain variants of 
Whist, Bridge, and to the modern version of Ombre, as described 
on page 197.) 

Number of Players—Three or four, but only three play at a time. 


The Pack—36 cards. 
Rank of Cards—The cards in each suit rank: A (high), 10, K, 
Q, J, 9, 8, 7,6 : 

Point Value of Cards—The point value of the high cards is as 


in Skat: 
HU ACH ACC RC OLD US's \sqayemilbnrs alata eiete eu aioig Vis 
ACH UCL COUMES caste tan eens sisters stele sels 10 
RACY MenINS COUN Gite crelaye ts tote rales) 4 
ACH QUEEN COUNES...cr)aa sss)... sep» 3 
ACH TACK COURSES Toneslois viele nen rmia cist 2 


~ c (No count for lower cards.) 

- The Deal—If four play, the dealer does not give cards to him-. 

self. The rule of the deal is “4-3-widow-4.” That is, dealer first 
deals a round of four at a time, beginning with the player at his 
left; then a round of three at a time, then three cards face down 
for a widow or blind; finally a round of four at a time. Hach 
hand thus receives eleven cards. 
Bidding—LEldest hand makes the first bid or pass. Each bid 
consists in naming one of the six games. If he bids and next 
hand bids more (names a higher-ranking game) these two first 
settle who can make the higher bid. Once a player passes, he is 
out of the bidding. Third player settles with survivor of first 

_ two as to which can make the higher bid. Player who wins the 

-. bidding is called the Bidder. If all pass, there is a new deal by 

_ the next dealer in turn. © ; 

The Games (Bids)—There are six possible bids, ranking as fol- 

lows: 


- 
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Call Solo (high) 
Spread Misere 
Guarantee Solo 
Misere 

‘ Heart Solo 
Solo 


Solo. At simple solo, Bidder names any suit other than hearts 
as trumps. The widow is set aside untouched, but is added to 
Bidder’s cards at the end of play. Bidder does not name his trump 
unless and until his bid proves to be the high one. 

Heart Solo. Same as simple solo in all respects, but hearts are 
trumps. 

Misere. There are no trumps, and Bidder undertakes to avoid 
taking any counting card. The widow is set aside and is not used 
during play or counted afterward. 

Guarantee Solo. Bidder guarantees to win a certain minimum 
of the counting cards: 74 points if he names hearts as trumps, or 
‘80 if he names another suit. The widow is not used during play 
but is added to Bidder’s cards afterward. ° 

Spread Misere. Same as misere with two additions: Bidder 
exposes his whole hand face up after the opening lead, and the 
opening lead is made by the player at left of Bidder. 

Call Solo. Bidder undertakes to win all 120 points. The widow 
is not used in play but is added to Bidder’s tricks at end. Before 
the opening lead, Bidder calls for any card not in his hand, and 
the holder of this card must give it to him in exchange for any 
that Bidder chooses to give in return. If the called card is in 
the widow, there is no exchange of cards. 


The Play—Except in spread misere, the opening lead is invaria- 
bly made by the player at left of dealer. Hach hand must follow 
suit to the lead, if able, and if unable to follow suit must trump, 
if able. But there is no compulsion to trump high or low. The 
object in play (if there is a trump) is to win counting cards. 
The object in both misere games is to avoid taking any cards 
that count. The two other players combine against the Bidder. 


Scoring—It is most convenient to use counters or chips and 
settle after every deal. The Bidder, if he makes the required 
number of points in play, collects the value of his game from 
each of the other players; if he fails, he pays a like amount to 
each other player. If there are four players, all share in the 
gains or losses, except that if the Bidder makes simple solo or 
heart solo he collects only from the two other active players. 


Game Bidder Must: Take : Value in Chips 
Call Solo 120 points 
hearts trumps 150 
another trump 100 
Spread Misere no points 60 
Guarantee Solo : 40 
hearts trumps 74 points 


another trump 80 points 
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: Game Bidder Must Take Value in Chips 
Misere no points 30 

Heart Solo 60 points - $8 for each point 


over or under 60 


; Simple Solo 60 points 2 for each point 


over or under 60 
In simple solo and heart solo, if each side wins 60 points there 
is no score for the deal. 
Irregularities—The rules of Skat (page 188) should be used to 
govern irregularities in play. 


FROG 


This variant of Solo, very popular in Mexico and the southern 
United States, makes an excellent introduction to Six-bid Solo 
and Skat. - 

Frog is in all essentials the same as Six-bid Solo, with the 
difference that there are only three possible bids: 

Frog (lowest). Hearts are trumps. The bidder picks up the 
widow and then discards any three cards face down. He collects 
or pays for every point he takes in play over or under 60. 4 

Chico has the same meaning as simple solo in Six-bid Solo. 
ae (highest) has the same meaning as heart solo in Sixe - 

olo. 


Solo (Ombre) | 


The game Ombre, or Hombre, once popular throughout the 
world, has survived in a form called Solo, not to be confused 
with the variants of Skat and Whist known by the same name. 
Solo (Ombre) is an easy fast-moving game free of the complex- 
ities of count and scoring that are found in the other varieties. 


Number of Players—Four. 
The Pack—32 cards (A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7 of each suit). 


~ Rank of Cards—The black queens are permanent trumps. The 


& Q, called spadilla, is the highest trump, and the 4 Q, called 
basta, is the third-highest trump. The second-highest trump, 
called manilla, is the 7 of the trump suit. The cards in each suit, 
trump or plain, rank as follows: A (high), K, Q (in red suits), 
J, 10, 9, 8, 7 (unless promoted to manilia). 


The Draw—Any player distributes cards face up, one at a time 


-around the table, and the first player who receives a club be- 
- comes the first dealer. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
pack is cut by the player at his right; the cut must leave at least 
five cards in each packet. 

The Deal—The rule of the deal is “3-2-3,” that is, dealer first gives 


‘a round of three cards at a time, then a round two at a time, 


finally another round three at a time. Each player thus receives 
eight cards. 
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Object of Play—To win at least five tricks, or to win all eight 
tricks, dependent on the bid. 


The Color—One suit is fixed as the color by agreement before 
play commences. In the absence of agreement, clubs is the color. 
(Variant. The play commences without a color, and the suit of 
the first game won becomes the color thereafter.) 

A bid is in color when it names this prefixed suit as trump; 
a bid is in suit if it names any other suit. Bids in color rank 
higher than bids in suit. 


The “Games”—The possible games that may be declared rank 
in bidding precedence as follows: : 

Tout in color (high) 

Tout in suit 

Solo in color 

Solo in suit 

Simple Game (Frog) in color 

: Simple Game in suit 

If all four players pass without a bid, the hand must be played 
at the game Spadilla. 

Simple Game (Frog). Player names the trump suit and then 
calls an ace which he does not hold himself. The holder of the 
called ace becomes his partner, but must say nothing to reveal 
the fact. The partnerships become evident when the called ace 
is played. Player and his partner must win at least five tricks. 

If a player holds both spadilla and basta (the black queens), 
he may not allow the hand to be played at Simple Game. If no 
higher bid has been made ahead of him, he must declare Solo 
or Tout. (This compulsion is called Forcée.) i 

_ Solo. Player names the trump suit and then plays alone against 
the other three. 

‘Tout. This game is a Solo in which the Player undertakes to 
win all eight tricks. 

Spadilla. If all four players pass without a bid, the holder of 

spadilla (& Q) must announce it and must undertake a Simple 
Game. ; 
The Bidding—Eldest hand has the first turn to bid. He first settles 
with the next hand as to which will bid higher; the survivor 
settles with third hand, and so on. Once a player has passed he 
is out of the bidding. 

The winning bidder is entitled to hold to the bid that won, 
or to name any higher declaration. Each bidder therefore con- 
ceals his real intention so far as possible, bidding only high 
enough to overcall the previous bid. : 

Eldest hand has the first turn to bid, and if he does not pass 
he says “I ask” (German, ich frage, whence the term (frog). 
This is equivalent to a bid of Simple Game. If the next hand 
wishes to overcall, he says “Is it in color?” If the answer is “Yes,” 
the other may continue, “Is it a solo?” and so on. When the 
bidder whose intentions are so. asked passes, the questioner 
rane committed to play a game at least as good as the last he 
named. = 
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_ The winning bidder becomes the Player, and must at once 
announce his game and the trump suit. 


The Play—The opening lead is invariably made by eldest hand 
(the player at dealer’s left). Each other hand must follow suit 
to the lead if able; if unable, the hand may discard or trump at 
will. A trick is won by the highest card of the suit led, or by the 
highest trump if it contains a trump. Winner ofa trick leads 
for the next. 


Scoring—The basic values of the games are as follows: 


Sin ple Game MM Suite cso we cs ete 2 
Simple Game in color............. 4 
NOLO MEESUTE terest srectae sO oe ees es 4 
WOLOMNECOLOT sare cisin’e Miers cirets,o Sise Baise 8 
PROUUVITE SUE ticsiciy oo we ttcls tie a eieoasue ee 16 
POUL AY COLOM or eek esoisra ro, Rove ele ei gious 32 


At Simple Game, the Player and his partner each win 2 or 
lase 2. (If settlement is by chips, 4 chips thus change hands.) 
At Solo or Tout, the value of the game is paid by each oppo- 


- nent to, or collected by each opponent from, the Player. 


(Variant. In addition to this settlement for each hand, dealer 


_ puts 2 chips into a pool, and the pool accumulates until it is won, 


by the first player who makes a Solo in color or a Tout.) 


Irregularities—A player who fails to follow suit when able loses | 
the game and must pay the entire loss for his side. If an oppo- 
nent of the Player leads or plays out of turn, or exposes a card, 
his side loses and the offender must pay the entire loss. No 
penalty against the Player for similar errors; the error must 
be corrected if possible and play continued. (Variant. Where 
there is a pool, if a penalizable error is made in a Simple Game 
the offender also pays a bete to the pool. The bete is 16 chips, or 
as many as are needed to double the amount already in the pool.) 


Variants—There are many of these, because Solo has been played 
in so many different countries and for so many generations. 


_ Among the principal variants still played are: 


1. The Player may not call the ace of a suit of which he is 
void; or 

2. The Player may not call the ace of a suit of which he is void 
unless he also puts a card face down on the table; that card 


must be played to the first trump lead but cannot win a trick. 


3. In a declared Simple Game or Solo, either side may win a 
double (in suit) or quadruple (in color) game by taking 8 tricks; 


_ provided that if the side plays on after winning the first 5 tricks, 
and then loses a trick, it must pay the double or quadruple value 


of the game. 
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Number of Players—Two. 
The Pack—32 cards; two packs are used alternately. 
Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q,; J, 10, 9, 8, Wh 


The Draw—Lower card has choice of seats and deals first. If 
equal cards are drawn, there must be a new draw. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Each player shuffles the pack that he ice 
self will deal, usually while his opponent is dealing. Non-dealer 
cuts the pack: The cut must leave at least two cards in each 
packet. 


The Deal—Each player receives 12 cards, dealt two at a time. 
The remaining eight cards are spread face down on the table, 
forming the stock. (In former times, the first five cards of the 
stock. were distinctly separated from the last three, but now 
that formality is usually omitted.) 


Discarding—After picking up his hand, non-dealer must discard 
at least one card, and may discard up to five, then take an equal 
number of cards from the top of the stock. If he leaves any of 
the first five, he may look at them without showing them to 
dealer. 

Dealer is entitled to take all of the stock left by non-dealer, 
after first discarding an equal number of cards. Dealer is not 
obliged to take any cards from the stock. If he chooses to leave 
any or all, he may decide whether they shall be turned up: to 
view of both players or set aside unseen. 

The object in discarding is to form certain scoring combina- 
tions, as below. 


Carte Blanche—A hand with no king, queen, or jack is carte 
blanche. If dealt such a hand, non-dealer may expose it before 
his discard and score 10 points. If dealer picks up carte blanche, 
he may wait until non-dealer has discarded, then show it and 
score 10. (English rules require either player holding carte 
blanche to announce it before non-dealer discards.) 


Point—The greatest number of cards in any suit scores for point 
as many cards as are held. As between two holdings of the 
same length, the one with the greater pip total scores, counting 
ace 11; king, queen, jack and ten at 10 each; lower cards at pip 
value. ‘Tf the players tie in point, neither scores. 


Sequence—A sequence of three cards in the same suit (tierce) 
counts 3; a sequence of four (quart) counts 4; a sequence of five 
or more counts 10 plus the number of cards. Only the player 
holding the highest sequence can score in this class; having 
established that he has the best sequence, he may score for all — 
additional sequences he holds. Any sequence is higher than one 
of lesser length; as between sequences of equal length, the one 
headed by the higher card scores. If the players tie for best 
sequence, neither scores in this class. 
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Sets—A set comprises three or four cards of the same rank, 
higher than 9. The player holding the highest set scores it and 


any additional sets he may hold. Four of a kind, counting 14, are - 


higher than three of a kind, counting 3. As between sets of an 
equal number of cards, the set higher in rank of cards scores. 


Declaring—The discarding completed, the players declare their 
holdings to determine the scores for point, sequence, and sets, 
in that order. But the player who does not score in a class need 
give no more information than is necessary to establish the 
other’s superiority. The declaration therefore proceeds as in the 
following example (non-dealer being obliged to make the first 
declaration for each class): 
Non-dealer. Four. (Naming length of suit for point.) 


Dealer. How much? (With five or more cards of a suit, dealer é 


would state “Five,” etc. With no suit as long as four, dealer 
would say “Good.”) : 
. Non-dealer. Thirty-seven. 

Dealer. Not good. Thirty-nine. (Dealer scores 4 for point.) 
_ Non-dealer. Sequence of three. (Or, “‘Tierce.’’) 

Dealer. How high? (He also_holds a tierce.) 

Non-dealer. Ace. Ae, 

Dealer. Good. 

Non-dealer. And another tierce. I score 6. I have three kings. 

Dealer. Not good. 14 tens. I start with 18. 

Non-dealer. I start with 6. 
Proying—On demand, a player must show any combination of 
ecards for which he has scored. Proving of scores is usually 
unnecessary, the player being able to infer the suit of his oppo- 
nent’s point, etc. - 

_ Sinking—A player is not obliged to declare any combination. 

Example: Non-dealer may say “No set” although he holds three 


4 queens, believing that dealer holds three kings. But if a player 


thus sinks a combination, he may not later declare it when he 
finds that it would have been high. 

The Play—The declaring completed, non-dealer leads to the first 
trick. The other must follow suit to a lead when able. A trick is 
won by the higher card of the suit led. The winner of a trick 
leads to the next. 

The player scores one point for each card he leads higher than 

a 9, and one point each time he wins his opponent’s lead with a 
card higher than a 9. The winner of the last trick gets one extra 
point for it. 
~ (In America it is usual to count one for each lead and one for 
each trick taken, regardless of the rank of cards.) 

_ Each, as he plays his card, announces his cumulative score up 
to that juncture, including the initial count for combinations. To 
continue the preceding example: Non-dealer scored 6 for two 


sequences. On his first lead (an ace) he announces “Seven.” 


oF 
‘ 


Pe 
x 
bi 
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Dealer scored 18 for combinations; on winning his first trick 
(with a king) he says “Nineteen.” 
_ Tricks—The winner of seven or more of the twelve tricks scores 


ae } 
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10. If the tricks are split 6-6, neither scores. If one player wins 
all twelve tricks, he scores 40 for capot (nothing extra for 
majority or for the last trick). 

Pique and Repique—A player who reaches a score of 30 or more 
in declarations, before his opponent scores anything and before 
a card is led, adds 60 for repique. A player who reaches 30 or 
more in declarations and play, before his opponent scores any- 
thing, adds 30 for pique. 

Game—A game comprises six deals. (Variant. The game is four 
deals, the scores of the first and last being doubled.) The player 
with the higher cumulative score at the end of the game wins 
the difference of the totals plus 100 for game, provided that the 
loser reached at least 100. If the loser failed to reach 100, he is 
said to be rubiconed, and the winner scores the swum of the totals 
plus 100 for game. (The loser is rubiconed even if the winner, 
also, failed to reach 100.) =“ 
Irregularities—New deal (by the same dealer). Compulsory if a 
card is exposed in dealing; at option of non-dealer if either 
player receives the wrong number of cards. 

Erroneous discard. If a player discards more or less cards than 
he intended, he may not change his discard after touching the 
stock. If there are not enough cards available to him in the stock 
to replace all his discards, he must play with a short hand. 

Erroneous draw from stock. If a player draws too many cards 
from the stock, he may replace the excess if he has not looked 
at them and if the correct order of the cards is determinable; 
otherwise the following rules apply. If non-dealer draws more 
than five cards from the stock he loses the game. If he draws 
less than five he should so announce; if he fails to do so, dealer 
is entitled to draw all that are left, even should dealer discard 
three and then touch the stock. If dealer draws any card from 
the stock before non-dealer has made his draw, dealer loses the 
game. : 

Concession. Once a player concedes an adverse combination to 
be good he may not claim a superior combination. 

False declaration. If a player claims and scores for a eombina- 
tion that he does not hold, he may announce his error before 
playing a card and the scoring in that class is corrected. Should 
a player play a card before announcing his error, he may not 
score at all in that deal; his opponent may declare and score 
all combinations he holds, even if they are inferior, and may 
score for all tricks he wins in play. 

Wrong number of cards. If, after the opening lead, one hand is 
found to have an incorrect number of cards, play continues. A 
hand with too many cards may not score for play in that deal. 
A hand with too few cards may score for play, but cannot take 
the last trick. If both hands are incorrect the deal is abandoned 
and there is a new deal by the same dealer. 


shay 
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Klaberjass 


(Kalabrias, Klob, Klab, Clob, Clabber, Clobber, Clubby) 


This is the famous two-hand game played by the Broadway 
characters in Damon Runyon’s magazine and motion picture 
stories, and, under its several names, enjoys wide popularity in 


the United States. 


Number of Players—Two. 


- The Pack—32 cards. 


Rank of Cards—In trumps, J, 9, A, 10, K, Q, 8, 7. In other suits, 
AS 10, 1, 0; J, 9, 8, 7: 

The Draw—Cut for deal; low deals. The turn to deal alternates. 
The Shuffle and Cut—Both players may shuffle, the dealer last; 
dealer’s opponent cuts, leaving at least three cards in each 


packet. 


- The Deal—Six cards to each player, three at a time, non-dealer’ 


first. The next card is turned up and the remainder of the pack 
is placed, face down, so as partly to cover it. 


_ Bidding—There may be one or two rounds of bidding. Non- 


dealer bids first. He may take it (accept the turned-up suit as 
trump); or pass (reject that suit); or schmeiss (offer either to 
play the turned-up suit or to throw the hand in, as his oppo- 


_nent may choose). If the opponent says “Yes” to a schmeiss, 


there is a new deal; if the opponent says “No” the turned-up suit 


- becomes trump. ‘ 


7 


If non-dealer passes, dealer may take it, or pass, or schmeiss. 
If both pass, there is a second round of bidding. Non-dealer 
may name one of the other three suits as trump; or may schmeiss 
(offering to name one of those suits, or to let the hand be thrown 
in, as the dealer chooses) ; or may. pass again. If he passes again, 
dealer has the last turn and may name one of the other three 


_ suits as trump or may have a new deal. 


As soon as either player accepts or names a trump, the bidding 
ends, The player who accepts or names the trump suit becomes 
the maker. ; 


- Redealing—Dealer now gives three more cards to each player, 


one at a time, so that each has nine cards in his hand. Dealer 
then turns up the bottom.card of the pack and places it on top 
of the pack; it is shown for the player’s information only and 
has no part in the play. 

_ Any player holding the 7 of trumps may exchange it for the 


card previously turned up, but does not score any points for so 


aa ie 


doing. 
Melding—Only sequences may be melded; in forming sequences 


the cards rank A, K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, and the ace may be used 


only in the sequence A-K-Q. A four-card sequence counts 50, 


and a three-card sequence 20. 
Non-dealer starts by announcing the point value of the best 
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sequence he holds—thus, with Y Q J 10 he would say “twenty.” 
If dealer has no sequence as good, he says “Good.” If he has a 
higher-ranking sequence, he says “No good.” In either case the 
melding is ended, and non-dealer leas to the jirst trick. 

When dealer has a sequence of the same length as non-dealer, 
his response to the announcement is “How high?” Non-dealer 
must then name the card heading his sequence; again dealer 
replies that it is good, or no good, or that he has.a sequence 
headed by the same card. If the latter, then a trump sequence 
outranks a sequence in any other suit. If both sequences are in 
non-trump suits, neither is scored. (Variant. If the sequences 
are equal in every respect, non-dealer scores.) 


The Play—Non-dealer always leads first; he may lead any card. 
It is necessary to follow suit if able, to trump when unable to 
follow suit but when having a trump, and to win a trump lead 
if able. The higher trump played wins any trick containing a 
trump, and the higher card of the suit led wins any other trick. . 
The winner of each trick leads to the next. 

After both have played to the first trick, the player with the 
higher-ranking meld shows and scores all sequences in his hand, 
while his opponent may not count any sequence. 

A player holding the king and queen of trumps may score 20 
points for them by announcing, immediately upon playing the 
‘second of them to a trick, “Bella.” Holding K Q J of trumps, a 
player may score for both sequence and Bella. 


Scoring—Each player scores, for cards taken in tricks: 


Trump<jack* (jasz) 205. Sens eekos 20 
Trump 9. (Mene)) 2.2 ice kee wees 14 
Hach. Other: jackass sc ceases 2 
HMAC QUEEN. witatcostsisieat coceete eat 3 
IDEA ng alas ee ee Ra OCIS OH SOIO ay 4 
WMaechnten sce We ean cae eee 10 
BAC VACCE Shiels e's cnr eoe where ois atereiareceeete 11 
Hast* trick. oc scSoceroewaicstectes abee 10 


The maker, in melds and cards, must score more than his 
opponent scores in melds and cards. If he does, each player 
scores whatever points he makes; if the maker is tied, he scores 
nothing while his opponent scores whatever he made; if the 
maker has the lower score, he is bete and his opponent scores all 
points made by both players in that deal. 


Game—tThe first player to reach 500 wins the game. If both 
players go over 500 in the same deal, the higher score wins. 
(Variant. The maker’s score is counted first, and when he reaches 
500 he wins.) 


Irregularities—(See also General Laws, page 12.) 

Misdeal. Before bidding, non-dealer may either require a new 
deal or require correction if any of his cards is exposed in deal- 
ing, if a card is exposed in the pack, or if either player has the 
wrong number of cards. For correction, a hand with too many 
cards is offered face down to the opponent, who draws the excess; 
a short hand is supplied from the top of the pack. 
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Incorrect hand, if discovered after the bidding has started, 
must be corrected. 

A revoke is: failure to follow suit, to trump, or to play over 
on a trump lead, when required by law to do so; announcing a 
nield not actually held (as, for example, by saying “How high?” 
when not holding a sequence of equal value); having too few or 
too many cards after leading or playing to the first trick. The 
non-offender receives all points for melds and cards on that deal. 

A player may not exchange the dix for the turned-up card 
after playing to the first trick, nor score 20 for the trump king- 
queen if he does not announce “Bella.” 


GAMES SIMILAR TO KLABERJASS 
In each of these games, the rules are the same as in Klaberjass, 
with the following exceptions: 


Belotte—This is the most popular two-hand game of France. 
It is identical with Klaberjass, except: The “schmeiss” is called 
“valse” (waltz). The highest-ranking melds are four of a kind, 
* counting 200 for four jacks and 100 for four nines, aces, tens, 
kings or queens, the groups ranking in that order. A five-card 
sequence is worth 50, a four-card sequence 40, a three-card se- 
quence 20. The player having the highest-ranking group scores 
all groups in his hand; the player having the highest-ranking 
sequence scores all sequences in his hand. If the maker does not 
score more points than his opponent, he loses his own points but 
the opponent does not score the combined totals of both players. 


Darda—Two, three or four may play; if four play, the dealer 
scores against the maker. The rank of cards in trumps is Q, 9, 
A, 10, K, J, 8, 7, and the queen (not the jack as in Klaberjass) 
counts 20, the jack only 2. In non-trump suits the rank is A, 10, 
K, Q, J, 9, 8, 7. There is no schmeiss. a 
After trump has been named and three more cards have been 
dealt to each player, the undealt cards are turned face up, 
squared so that only the top card shows, becoming the widow. 
A player may exchange the trump 7 for the turned-up card (the 
~~ trump 8 may be exchanged if the 7 was turned), then may suc- 
cessively take the exposed card of the widow as long as it is a 
trump, discarding a card from his hand each time. 
The maker then leads. Each player announces his meld on 
his first play; thereafter it does not count, including trump K-Q 
- (bele). After the first trick is completed, players with melds of 
the same length ask and decide which is highest. 
Scoring. The maker succeeds if neither opponent has as high 
a score as his. If he succeeds, he scores 1 if his score is less than 
100; 2 if it is 100-149; 3 if it is 150-199; 4 if it is 200 or more. Game 
is 10. 
Four of a kind. If four of a kind are held, there is no play; 
- the highest four of a kind wins the hand, scoring: 4 for four 
- queens, 3 for four nines, 2 for four aces, kings, jacks, or tens. 
Irregularities. Any irregularity stops play, and every player 
except the offender scores 2. ; 


Cribbage 


Cribbage is one of the best of two-hand games. It combines in 
sociable proportions the luck of the deal with opportunity for 
skill in discarding and play. 

Number of Players—Two or three, or four as partners. Best 
two-hand. : 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, ais 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. 

The Draw—Lowest card deals. Players drawing cards of the 
same rank must draw again. : 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
player at his right cuts. The cut must leave not less than four 
cards in each packet. 
The. Deal (two-hand)—Each player receives six cards, dealt one 
at a time. Players deal alternately during the game. Loser of a 
game deals first for the next game. 

The Crib—Each player looks at his six cards and lays away two 
of them to reduce his hand to four. The four cards laid away 


together constitute the crib, which belongs to the dealer but-is 


not exposed or used until after the play. 


The Starter—After the crib is laid away, non-dealer cuts the 
pack and dealer turns up the top card of the lower packet. This 
ecard, placed face up on the pack, is the starter. If the starter is 
a jack (called his heels) dealer pegs (scores) 2 points at once. The 
starter is not used in the play. = 


The Play—After the starter is turned, non-dealer lays one of his 
cards face up on the table. Dealer similarly exposes a card, then 
non-dealer again, and so on—the hands are exposed card by card, 
alternately except for go’s as noted below. Each player keeps 
his cards separate from those of his opponent. 3 

As each plays, he announces the total of pips reached by the 
addition of his card to those previously played. (Hxample: Non- 
dealer begins with a 4, saying “Four.” Dealer plays a 9, saying 


“Thirteen.”) The kings, queens and jacks count 10 each; every 


other card counts its pip value (ace being one). 
The Go—During the play, the running total of cards may never 


or 


be carried beyond 31. If a player is unable to add another card 


without exceeding 31, he says “Go” and his opponent pegs 1. 
But the player gaining the go must first lay down any additional 
cards he can without exceeding 31. Besides the point for go, he 
is then entitled to any additional points he can make through 
pairs and runs. If a player reaches exactly 31, he pegs 2 instead 
of 1 for go. 


The player who called “Go” must lead for the next series On 


play, the count starting at zero. The lead may not be combined 
with any cards previously played to form a scoring combination, 
the go having interrupted the sequence. 
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Playing the last card of all pegs 1 for go; consequently, the 
dealer is sure to peg at least 1 point. 

Pegging—tThe object in play is to score points by pegging. In 
ase to go, a player may score for the following combina- 
ions: 

Fifteen. For adding a card that makes the total 15, peg 2. 

Pair. For adding a card of the same rank as that played last 
previously, peg 2. (Note that face cards pair only by actual rank, 
jack with jack, but not jack with queen.) 

Triplet (also called Threes or Pair Royal.) For adding the 
third card of the same rank, peg 6. 

Four (also called Double Pair or Double Pair Royal). For add- 
ing the fourth card of the same rank, peg 12. 

Run (Sequence). For adding a card which forms, with those 
played last previously, a sequence of three or more, peg 1 for 
each card in the sequence. (Runs are independent of suits, but 
go strictly by rank, e. g., 9-10-J is a run but 9-10-Q is not.) 

It is necessary to keep track of the order in which cards are 
played to determine whether what looks like a pegging forma- 
tion is interrupted by a foreign card. Hxamples: Cards are played 
in this order: 8, 7, 7, 6. Dealer pegs 2’for fifteen, and opponent 

pegs 2 for pair, but dealer cannot peg for run because of the 
extra seven-spot. Again, cards are played in this order: 9, 6, 8, 7. 
Non-dealer pegs 2 for fifteen on his first play, and 4 for run on’ 
his second play. The cards were not played in sequential order, 
but form a true run with no foreign card. 
Counting the Hands—When play ends, the three hands are 
counted in order: non-dealer (first), dealer’s hand, crib. This 
order is important, for toward the end of a game the non-dealer 
may “count out’ and win before dealer has a chance to count, 
even though the dealer’s total would have exceeded that of his 
opponent. 

The starter is considered to be a part of each hand, so that all 
hands in counting comprise five cards. Following are the basic 
formations of scoring value: 

Fifteen. Each combination of cards that totals 
LD ACOUES votnec:s c's ois 60s 010 Woternielelelorele ters nie erator 2 
Pair. Each pair of cards of the same rank counts.. 2 


Run. Each combination of three or more cards in 
sequence counts...1 for each card in the sequence 


Flush. Four cards of the same suit in hand (not 


CHIP) iCOUNE 2. eae Siaislole ake lal le Sn eheuk scalar aereroiie 4 
Four cards in hand ‘or crib of the game suit as 
RSGATGE COLIN sc aic/s ere ale'e oie eolet etete erare ary ereienesete a} ule 5 


(No count for four-flush in crib not of same suit 
as starter.) 
His Nobs. Jack of same suit as starter counts.... 1 
Combinations—In the above table, the word combination is used 


in the strict technical sense. Each and every combination of two 
cards that make a pair, of two or more cards that make 15, of 


he 
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three or more cards that make a run, count separately. Example: 
A hand (with starter) of 8, 7, 7, 6, 2 scores 8 points for four com- 
binations that total 15: the 8 with one 7, and with the other 7; 
the 6-2 with each 7 in turn. It scores 2 for pair, and 6 for two 
runs of three—8-7-6 using each seven in turn. The total is 16. 
An experienced player computes the hand thus: “Fifteen 2, 
fifteen 4, fifteen 6, fifteen 8, and 8 for double run is 16.” 

Certain basic formations should be learned to facilitate count- 
ing. For pairs and runs alone: 

A triplet counts 6. 

Four of a kind counts 12. 

A run of three, with one card duplicated (double run) counts 8. 

A run of four, with one card duplicated, counts 10. 

Arun of three, with one card triplicated (triple run) counts 15. 

A run of three, with two different cards duplicated counts 16. _ 

The following list includes all the hands the beginner may find _ 
any difficulty in counting. 3 ; 
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ei Oe or 1S 5 —— Ne on 
eo Ces 2 6 eas 
fen A ead 21D 6—7— 85-9" 9 = 46 
ee ea de a ep 3=33 = 666 6 
De NEE A vila s $= 3 =. 385245 
ee Oe gps pe ie) . 
eee 4 4 0 B= 3a 3 Gabe % 
I SN Mane 8== 3 == 36— 6 oie - 
ee a ee eG 55 Nee 
e362. 66 6 6 24 5a 5 10-0 
Ave eee yee. Ge niGe aod 14 Ne 
Aye seeryee aihy 8G a Gia Od 5—5—10-- N-—Q = i8 
pee G6 Gon $— 32 8 8 Od 
eNO 4—4— 4 AG Se : 
pen OS SS i eee 
5—5—10—J— Q=17 4—4— 4—7— 7=20 RS 
6 6 9 9=— 9 = 90 4-34 F227 pe ze 
6-9 -—— 9 —9 = 9 = 90 $3$—3— 4——5— 5 =20 
Ce he) Ye 6 
iO Oe Ol 2—6— 6— 7 = 7 =12 = 
i ae ge SSeS 2() (7 — 7 — 1 = 1 = 90 5 
(eS B= 8 I) S—— 4 4 A 90 : 
te 8 8 a Oe 5—5— 5—4— 6 = 93 e 
int SO 1 Oi 1—1— 6—7— 8=13 z 


-- No hand can make a count of 19, 25, 26, or 27. N=His Nobs. 


Muggins (optional)—Each player must count his hand (and 

crib) aloud and announce the total. Should he overlook any 
- score, his opponent may say “Muggins” and then himself score 

the points overlooked. ‘ 

Game—Game may be fixed at either 61 points or 121 points. Play, 

ends the moment either player reaches the agreed total, whether © 


Tee ee 
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by pegging or counting his hand. If non-dealer “goes out” by 
count of his hand, dealer may not count either his hand or crib 
in the effort to escape lurch. 

Each game counts one for the winner, but if the loser fails to 
pass the halfway mark (fails to reach 31 with game of 61, or 61 
with game of 121) he is lurched, and the winner scores two 
games. 


The Cribbage Board—Scoring by pencil and paper is very incon. 
venient in Cribbage. A special device is therefore used, the 
cribbage board (see illustration). This is a wooden or composi- 
tion tablet with four rows of 30 holes each, divided into two 
pairs of rows by a central panel. There are usually four or two. 
additional holes near one end, called game holes. With the board 
come four pegs, usually in two contrasting colors. 


The board is placed between the two players, and each takes 
two pegs of the same color. (The game holes are provided to 
contain the pegs before the start of a game.) Each time a player 
scores, he advances a peg along a row on his side of the board, 
counting one hole per point. Two pegs are used so that the rear- 
most can be jumped ahead of the foremost, its distance from the 
latter showing the increment in score. The custom is to “go. 
down” (away from the game holes) on the outer rows and “come 
up” on the inner rows. The game of 61 is “once around” and 121 
is “twice around.” 

If a cribbage board is not available, each player may use a 
piece of paper or cardboard, marked thus: 

ICS serentke Otay 4 OB SO MF. 8 One 
TODS! J. 0% 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Two small markers are used (as small coins or buttons) for 
counting in each row. 
Irregularities—Misdeal. There must be a new deal by the same 
dealer if the cards are not dealt one at a time, if any hand re- 
ceives the wrong number of cards, if a card is found faced in the 
pack, if a card is exposed in dealing, or if the pack be found 
imperfect. 4 
z Wrong number of cards. If one hand (not crib) is found to 

“have the wrong number of cards after laying away for the crib, 
the other hand and crib being correct, the opponent may either 
demand a new deal or may peg 2 and rectify the hand by draw- 
ing out excess cards or dealing additional cards from the pack 
_ to supply a deficiency. If the crib is incorrect, both hands being 
correct, non-dealer pegs 2 and the crib is corrected by drawing 

out excess cards or dealing added cards from the pack. If more 
- than one hand (including crib) is found incorrect, there must 
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be a new deal, and if either player held the correct number in 
his hand he pegs 2. x 

Erroneous announcement. There is no penalty for announcing 
a wrong total of cards or a wrong count, but the error must be 
corrected on demand. If an error in announcing the total is not 
noticed until the next card is played, it stands as announced. 
If an error in counting a hand is not noticed until the opponent 
commences counting, er until the cut for the next deal, it stands. 

No player is entitled to help from another or from a bystander 
in counting his hand. Scores overlooked may not be taken by 
the opponent unless there has been previous agreement to en- 
force muggins. 


Erroneous play. A player who calls “go” when able to play 
may not correct his error after the next card is played. A player 
who gains a go and fails to play additional cards when able may 
not correct his error after the next card is played. In either case, 
the card or cards erroneously withheld are dead as soon as seen 
by the.opponent, and the offender may not play them nor peg 
with them, and the opponent of the offender pegs 2 for the error. 


Error in pegging. If a player places a peg short of the amount 
to which he is entitled, he may not correct his error after he has 
played the next card or after the cut for the next deal. If he 
pegs more than his announced score, the error must be corrected 
on demand at any time before the cut for the next deal and his 
opponent pegs 2. 


THREE-HAND CRIBBAGE 


Draw for first deal;. thereafter the deal rotates to the left. 

Deal five cards to each player, one at a time, and one card to 
the crib. Each player lays away one card to the crib, which 
belongs to dealer. Eldest hand cuts for the starter. 

When a player calls “go” the next hand must continue play if 
able, and if he does play, the remaining hand-must then play — 
if able. If the first hand after the go cannot play, the second 
hand does not play. In any case, the point for go is won by the 
hand that played the last card. 

All other rules of play and scoring are as in two-hand Cribbage. 
The hands are counted in order to the left, beginning with eldest 
hand and ending with the crib. Game is usually fixed at 61. 


FOUR-HAND CRIBBAGE 


Draw for partners and first deal. Deal five cards to each player, 
one at a time. Each player lays away one card to the crib, which 
belongs to the dealer. Rules of play are as at three-hand Cribbage. 

Scores made by partners are amalgamated in a running total. 


One player for each side should be appointed to keep the score. 


Game is 121. 
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Cassino e 


Number of Players—Two, three or four. Four usually play as 
ae two against two, partners facing each other across 
e table. 


The Pack—52 cards. 

Values of Cards—Face cards have no numerical value; an ace 
counts 1, any other card its pip value. 

The Draw—Players draw or cut for first deal; low deals. When 
two play, the winner of each hand deals the next; when three 
or four play, the turn to deal passes to the left. 


The Shuffle and Cut—The dealer shuffies and the player nearest 
his right cuts. 
The Deal—Beginning with the opponent nearest his left, dealer 
gives two cards at a time, face down, to each opponent; then 
two cards face up to the table in front of him; then two cards 
face down to himself. This is repeated, so that each player has 
_ four cards and there are four face-up cards on the table, which 
completes the first round of dealing. The remainder of the deck 
is set aside to be used in redealing. The dealer may deal the 
cards one at a time if he prefers. 
Object of Play—To take in cards, which score points as follows: 
Greatest number of cards taken in. 3 
Greatest number of spades taken in. 1 - 


Bie saCassing CO 10) 1 le ise 3's eete msl crsie 2 
Little Cassino (Q) 2)...... aisiginlete sien a 
UAC ACC iio iis ab sk eaae Do: Sond in. 00, pho Ble (o's he 1 


Each sweep (not always played in 
EWO-Wand PamMes) i <x oie G2050' ale ss ses 

A sweep consists of taking in all cards on the table. 

In partnership play, cards, spades and counting cards taken in 
_ by both partners are counted together. 

When there is a tie for cards or spades, the points do not count. 
- Example: If each side has 26 cards, the 3 points are not scored. 
If in three-handed play two players have five spades each, the 
- point for spades is not scored. 
- The Play—Each player in turn, beginning with eldest hand, must 
play one card. He has the following choice of plays: 
Taking in. A player may take in and pile on the table in front 
of him, face down, the card he plays plus any card or combina- 
tion of cards on the table which pair with it. Example: With a 
six he may take in any six on the table, or a four and a two, or 
a six and a four and a two, or two or three sixes, etc. 

Building. A player may add a card from his hand to a card or 
ecards on the table, to form any combination which at his next 
- turn he will be able to take in. He must announce what he is 

puilding. Hxample: Having a six and two in his hand, he may 
add the two to a four on the table, announcing “building six.” 
- With two fours in his hand and a four on the table, he may 
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place a four from his hand on a table four and announce, “build- 
ing fours.” Builds must be left face-up on the table and may be 
taken by any other player in turn who has the appropriate card. 

Face cards may not be combined in any way; with two jacks 
on the table, a player holding a jack may take in one of them 
but not both. He may not build jacks, queens or kings. 

Increasing a build. A player may add a card from his hand to 
a build already standing on the table, provided he will be able 
to take in the increased build on the next turn. Example: Oppo- 
nent has built a seven with six and ace; player holding nine and 
two may place a two on the six and ace, building nine; opponent 
in turn may place an ace on the build, increasing it to ten. A 
player may increase his own build as well as his opponent’s or 
partner’s. : 

A single combination may be increased; a multiple combina- 
tion may not be. Example: When a player has built fours with a 
four, a three and an ace, the build may not be increased to nine 
by adding an ace. It may be taken only by a four. 

A build may be increased only with a card from the hand, 
not with any card from the table. If a five has been built, a deuce 
is on the table and the player holds an ace and an eight, he may 
not take his ace plus the deuce on the table plus the cards built 
and increase the build to eight. 

Adding to a build. A player may add a card from his hand to 
a build already on the table, and combine a card from his hand 
with a card on the table to add to that build. Hxample: There is 
a build of nine on the table, and a six on the table; a player 
may take a three from his hand and the six on the table to add 
to the build of nine. If the build was made by another player, he 
need not have.a nine in his hand to do this; that is, in partner- 
ship play a partner may add to his partner’s build without being 
able to take in the build. d 

At the time of taking in a build, the player may also take in 
any card or combination on the table which pairs with his card; 
for example, he is taking in a build of seven and at the time 
there are a four and a three on the table; even though these are 
not part of the build, he may take them in. : 

A card once taken in and ‘turned may not be examined by the 
player or side taking it, and may be examined by an opponent 
only before the next time he plays. 

Trailing. A player who does not wish to make any other play 

must “trail” by playing a card face up on the table; but he is 
not permitted to trail while any build he made is standing on 
the table. 
Redealing—When each player has played all four of his cards, 
the dealer picks up the remainder of the pack and deals four 
more cards to each player, but this time does not deal any cards 
to the table. When these have been played, he deals four more 
cards to each player, and so on until the pack has been exhausted. 
Before dealing the final round, dealer must announce the fact 
that it is the last. Failure to make this announcement is subject 
to penalty (see Irregularities). - 
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Cards untaken prior to any new round of dealing remain on 

the table. After the pack is exhausted, the player who last takes 
in a card gets all the cards remaining on the table at the end, 
but these do not constitute a sweep unless they are all paired 
with the last card played. 
Game—When play ends, each player or side turns up the cards 
it has taken in and counts the points to which it is entitled. A 
sweep is identified at the time it is taken in by leaving one card 
face-up in the pile, so the cards representing sweeps will be fac- 
ing the other way and may be picked out easily. 

There are several ways to decide the winner, including: 

(a) In two-handed play, each complete deal usually represents 
a game. Sweeps do not count, and the majority of the 11 points 
wins (except that the game may end in a tie if each player 
scores 4 points and gets 26 cards). 

(b) 11 points constitute the game; if a player or side scores 
11 points in two deals, its score is doubled, and if it scores 11 
points in one deal its score is multiplied by four. In any event 
the loser’s score is deducted from the winner’s score to determine 
the margin of victory. If both sides reach 11 points on the same 
deal, the higher score wins, and if both have the same score the 
game ends in a tie. 

(c) 21 points constitute the game. If both sides reach 21 on 
the same deal, the points are counted in this order to determine 
the winner: cards, spades, big cassino, little cassino, @ A, & A, 
Y A, © A, and sweeps. 
Irregularities— (See also General Laws, page 11). 

In two-hand play, when each deal constitutes a game, any 
irregularity loses the game. 

Misdeal. If the dealer deals with an unshuffled or uncut pack, 
' his opponent may call it a misdeal before making his first play, 
and may decide whether the dealer shall deal again or lose his 
deal. If the dealer fails to announce the final round, his oppo- 
nent may call the deal off or let it stand. 

Irregularities in dealing. If the dealer gives any player too few 

cards, he must supply the deficiency from the top of the pack. 
- If any card is exposed in dealing before the first four cards are 
dealt to the table, that card goes to the table and is replaced 
from the top of the pack. If a card is exposed in dealing after 
the table has its four cards, dealer must take the exposed card 
and give the opponent another card; if the dealer has already 
looked at his own four cards, he supplies the opponent from the 
top of the pack, the exposed card goes to the table, and on the 
next round the dealer plays with fewer cards than the oppo- 
nent. If dealer gives any player too many cards, and it is dis- 


'. covered before that player looks at his hand, the excess may 


be drawn from the hand and restored at the top of the pack; 
if the player has looked at his hand, he may put the excess 
among the cards on the table, choosing the cards he will put 
there, and on the next round of dealing the dealer plays with 
fewer cards than his opponent. 

If on the final round there are not enough cards to give every 
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player four, the dealer receives fewer cards than the opponents 


(unless the pack is shown to be imperfect, in which event the © 


entire deal is void). : 
Taking in wrong cards. If a player takes in a card to which 


he is not entitled, it must be restored to the table upon demand 


at any time before an opponent next plays a card; after that, 
the error may not be corrected. é 
Counting or looking back at cards. If a player counts or looks 
back at any cards taken in and turned, except at cards taken in. 
since he last played, his opponent may either add one point to 
his own score or deduct one point from the offender’s score. 


Not taking in builds. If a player trails when he has a build 


standing on the table, he must on demand take in the build; but 
the card with which he trailed remains on the table, and he does 
not play in his next turn. If a player has not the appropriate card 
with which to take in a build he made, his opponent may add 
one point to his own score or deduct one point from the offen- 
der’s score. 

Play out of turn. A card played out of turn must remain on the 
table, as though the offender had trailed with it, and the offender 
does not play in his next turn; in partnership play, his partner 
may not take in that card. j 

Exposed card. If two or three hands play, no penalty. In part- 
nership play, the card exposed is immediately placed upon the 


table and the offender does not play in his next turn. The offen-— 


der’s partner may not take in the card which was exposed. 


ROYAL CASSINO Ss 
Jacks count 11, queens 12, kings 18, aces either one or 14 


the holder wishes; there is no restriction on combining or pair- — 


ing face cards. Play is exactly as in regular Cassino, and 21 
points constitute the game. The game may also be played with a 
60-card pack including 11s and 12s (see page 11). 


DRAW CASSINO 


After the first round of dealing, the undealt cards are placed 


upon the table to form a stock. Each player, after playing, draws 
a card from the stock to restore his hand to four cards. Other- 
wise the rules of either regular Cassino or Royal Cassino apply, 
as the players prefer. : 


SPADE CASSINO 
Either regular or Royal Cassino is played, but (in addition to 


the count for cards, spades, big cassino and aces) the ace, jack | 


~ and deuce of spades count 2 points each and other spades count 


one point each; 26 points may be scored in each deal, exclusive | 


of sweeps, if played. Game is 61 points and the margin of victory 
is the difference between the winning score and the losing 
score; this is doubled if the losing score is less than 31. Spade 


Cassino can most conveniently be scored on a cribbage board — 


(see page 209) with every point being recorded as the card is 
taken in, 


eh ha) 
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: Y Doubt ft 


This game is excellent for children, for adults or for mixed 
groups; may be played haphazardly or scientifically; is easy to 
learn and lends itself to hilarity and informality; and is espe- 
cially good when eight or ten players all wish to play in the 
same game, 


Number of Players—Any number up to twelve or thirteen. 
The Pack—Five or fewer players should use a single 52-card 
deck; five players may use either a single or a double pack; six 
or more players should use a double pack, two 52-card packs 
shuffled together. 

The Shuffle and Cut—The first dealer is decided by lot in any 
Way; anyone may shuffle, and it does not matter whether the 
cards are cut or not. 

The Deal—Two or three cards at a time to each player in rota- 
tion beginning at the dealer’s left, until, on the last round of deal- 
ing, they are dealt out one at a time as far as they will go. 
Object of the Game—To get rid of all one’s cards. 

rf Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Play—tThe player at dealer’s left must place on the table in 
front of him, face down, any number of cards from one to four; 
as he puts them down, he must announce that he is putting 
down as many aces as the number of cards.-Thus, he may put 
down three cards, saying, “‘Three aces.” But the cards need not 
be aces; the player is not compelled to tell the truth. 

Any player at the table may then say “I doubt it,” in which 
event the cards are turned up. If the player’s statement was true 
(if, in the case cited, the three cards were actually aces) the 
doubter must take them and all other cards which have been 
played on the table into his hand; if the announcement was 
false in any respect, the player himself must take all the cards 

on the table, including his own, into his hand. If two or more 
players doubt the announcement, the one who speaks first is the 
‘official doubter; if two players doubt simultaneously, the one 
nearer the player’s left is the official doubter. 

When an announcement is not doubted, the cards played re- 
main on the table in front of the player until, by the rules of 
the game, some player is compelled to pick them up and add 
them to his hand. 

When the first player’s announcement has been doubted or 
not, the player on his left must put down one to four cards and 
announce that he is putting down so many kings; next, the 
player at his left must put down and announce so many queens; 
and so on around the table, so that when a player in turn has 
announced deuces the next player must start with aces again. 

When the double pack is being used, the player is permitted 
to put down any number of cards from one to eight. The principle 

is that a player must be permitted to put down every card of a 
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group if he holds it; and with a single pack, four of a kind, as 
four kings, form an entire group whereas with a double pack 
there are eight kings in that group. 


Game—When a player puts his last card down on the table and 
either is not doubted or, upon being doubted, is shown to have 
announced correctly, the game ends and each other player 
ays him one point (one chip). Variant. Some play that each 
other player must give him one chip for every card remaining 
in his hand. 


TIrregularities—If a player doubts any player’s announcement 
before it is made, his doubt is void and he may not doubt that 
player’s announcement when it‘is made. - 

There is no misdeal; any irregularity in dealing must be cor- 
rected as well as possible, by adjusting the cards in the respec- 
‘tive hands even if the players have looked at them. 

The ethics of the game do not preclude making wilfully false 
statements, such as saying, when in turn to play sevens, “I 
haven’t-any sevens,” when in fact the player has one or more 
sevens in his hand. —~ 


THREE-CARD I DOUBT IT 


In one popular variant of I Doubt It, the cards are dealt around 
only as far as they will go equally and any remaining cards are 
put face-down in the center of the table. Each player in turn — 
puts down exactly three cards in front of him, and the first 
player may choosé what denomination of cards he will announce; 
that is, he may say ‘“‘three sevens,” or “three kings,” or anything 


else he chooses. Each player in turn thereafter, in putting down ~ 


his three cards, must name the next higher denomination than 
the player preceding him. When a player has only one or two 
cards left, he must draw enough cards from the stock in the 
center of the table to be able to put down three cards. The game 
ends when a player gets rid of his last three cards. 
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Go Fish 
(Fish, Go Fishing, Authors) 


Number of Players—Two to five. 
The Pack—52 cards. 


The Draw—Any player deals one card face-up to each player, and 
low deals, the cards ranking from A (high) to a 2 (low). 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer shuffles the cards and the player at 
his right cuts them. 

The Deal—Cards are dealt one at a time to the left, beginning 
with eldest hand. With two or three, each player receives seven 
ecards; with four or five, each receives five. The remainder of 
the pack is placed face down on the table to form the stock. 


The Play—Eldest hand begins by saying “(John), give me your 
kings,” addressing by name any of the other players, and naming 
any rank provided he himself holds at least one card of that 
rank. The player addressed must hand over all the cards asked 
for, but if he has none, he says, “Go fish!” and the asker draws 
the top card of the stock. 

' When a player has had to fish, without making a catch, the 
turn to ask passes to his left. 

The object in play is to form books. A book is any four-of-a- 
_kind, as four kings. On getting the fourth card of a book, the 
player shows all four, places them on the table before himself, 
and plays again. 

If the asker gets one or more cards of the named rank from 
the player addressed, he asks again. He may address the same 
or any other player and name the same or any other rank. So 
long as he is successful in getting cards, his turn continues. Also, 
if when told to fish he gets the fourth card of the book in the 
rank named, he shows the book and his turn continues. (Variant. 
Some like to play that the turn continues when the fisher gets 
the card named from the stock, even though it does not complete 

~ a book.) 

The game ends when the ownership of all thirteen books 
has been decided. If one player is left without cards, he may 
in turn draw from the stock and ask for cards of that rank, but if 
the stock is gone he is out of the play. 


AUTHORS 


Authors is similar to Go Fish, but is often played more seri- 
ously. It is best for four or five players. The whole pack is dealt 
out, as nearly evenly as possible. Each player in turn must call 
for a single card by rank and suit, as, “(John), give me the queen 
of diamonds.” His turn continues so long as the player asked 
has the card named, but passes to the left upon his first failure. 

The following remedies for irregularities apply to both Go Fish 
and Authors. 
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coring—Every time a player makes and shows four of a kind, 
ay other player in the game pays him one chip (or, if a score 
s being kept, he wins one point from every other player). 


Irregularities—Misdeal. There must be a new deal by the same 
lealer if any card is exposed in dealing, or if any player has too 
ew cards and calls attention to it before he has looked at his 
and. 


Exposed card. When a player drops or otherwise exposes his 
possession of a card, he merely restores it to his hand. If a player 
exposes another player’s possession of any card except by legally ~ 
asking for and receiving it, he must pay one chip to each other 
player in the game. 


| Playing out of turn. If a player asks for cards when it is not 
his turn, he may not thereafter score a book in that rank. 


| Failure to show a book. Unless a player shows a book before 
the end of the turn in which he makes it, he may no longer 
score for it. 


| Illegal call. If a player asks for a rank when holding no card 
of that rank (or, in Authors, asks for a.card which he already 
holds), he must pay one chip to each other player in the game. 
In Go Fish, he must also return cards surrendered in response 
to his illegal call to the previous owner, whenever the error 
is discovered. 


Failure to give up card, If a player fails to hand over a card 
he has when properly asked for it, he pays a chip to each other 
player in the game and may not score a book in that rank. 


Pig 

A very hilarious game for children or for adults who want 
to relax. 
Number of Pivece hres to thirteen. 
The Pack—Four cards representing any one denomination, for 
each player in the game; thus, four players would use a 16-card 
pack.consisting of four aces, four Kings, four queens and four 
jacks. 


The Shuffle and Deal—Any player shuffles the pack thoroughly 
and deals four cards, one ata time, to each player. 


Object of the Game—To make a group of four of a kind in your. 
hand, or not tobe the last to notice when someone else does so. 
The Play—The players look at their hands; then every player 
passes one card to the player at his left: and picks up the card 
passed by the player at his right. When any player has in his 
hand four cards of one denomination, as four kings, he stops 


passing or picking up cards and puts his finger to his nose. The — 3 / 
other players must immediately stop passing and each must put aa 


his finger to his nose. The last to do this is the Pig. ~ 
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Old Maid 


This game is a perennial favorite with children. e 
Number of Players—Any number from two up, each playing for 
himself. 

The Pack—51 cards (a 52-card pack with one of the four queens 
discarded). 

The Deal—Any player shuffles the pack and deals them around, 
one at a time to each player, as far as they will go; they do not 
have to come out even. 

Object of the Game—To form and discard pairs of cards, and not 
to be left with the odd card at the end. 

~The Play—Each player removes from his hand, in twos, all pairs 
of cards (with three sixes a player may remove only two of 
them). The dealer then offers his hand, spread out face down, 
to the player at his left, who draws one card from it. This player 
discards any pair which may have been formed by the card 
drawn, then offers his own hand to the player at his left. Play 
proceeds in this way until all cards have been paired but one— 
the odd queen, which cannot be paired—and the player holding 
that card is the Old Maid. 

Irregularities—If any player discards two cards which are not 
a pair, causing three unpaired cards instead of one to remain 
at the end, the player who committed the irregularity is the Old 
Maid. 


Slapjack 


Number of Players—Three to eight, each for himself. 
The Pack—52 cards. 
The Deal—Any player may deal first. The cards are shuffled and 
dealt out, one at a time to each player in rotation, until all have 
been dealt; they do not have to come out even. Each player, 
without looking at any of his cards, squares up his hand into 
a neat pile in front of him, face down. 
Object of the Game—To win all the cards, by being first to slap 
each jack as it is played to the center. 
The Play—Each player in turn, beginning at the dealer’s left, 
must lift one card from the pile in front of him and place it 
face up in the center of the table; in doing this, he must turn 
up the card away from him, not toward him, so that he may not 
see it any sooner than any other player. Accordingly, he should 
try to make the play with a very quick movement so that other 
players may not see the denomination of the card before he does. 
~ When the card played to the center is a jack, the first player 
to slap his hand down on it takes it, and, with it, all cards below 
it in the center of the table. The player winning these cards 
turns them face down and shuffles them with the cards in his 
hand still remaining on the table in front of him, to form his 


new hand. 
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When more than one player slaps at a jack, the one whose 
hand is lowest (directly on top of the jack) wins the pile. 


= 


When a player has no more cards left, he remains in the game 


until a jack is next turned, and may slap at the jack in an effort 
to get a new hand; if he fails to win, he is out of the game. _ 
Play proceeds until one player has all the cards. That player 
is the winner. 
Irregularities—If a card is exposed in dealing, that player’s cards 
must be shuffled before he places them face down in front of 
him and plays. ; 
If a player slaps at any card in the center other than a jack, 
he must give one card, face down, to the player of that card. 


Concentration (Memory) 


This is an excellent game for any number of players of any 
type—serious players, casual players, even people who have 
never played cards before. 

Number of Players—Any number from two up. 

The Pack—®52 cards. 

The Deal—Any player shuffles the pack and lays all the cards 
out face down, one at a time, so that no two cards touch or over- 
lap at the corners. The entire surface of the table is usually 
necessary to make room for all the cards. : 

Object of the Game—To take in pairs of cards of the same de- 
nomination, as two sixes or two queens. 

The Play—tThe first player may be decided in any way. Each 


player in turn must turn up any two cards on the table, leaving — 


the first face up until he has turned the second. If the two cards 
form a pair, he takes them and turns up two more cards. When- 
ever the two cards he turns up do not form a pair, he turns both 
cards face down again, leaving them in exactly the same position 
on the table that they were in when he first turned them. The 
turn to play then passes to the player at his left. 

Scoring—There are alternative methods: 

(a) The player who takes in the greatest number of pairs 
receives one counter, or chip, or point, from each other player 
in the game; if two players tie for the highest number of tricks, 
they split the winnings. 


(b) Hach player collects one counter from each other player 


for every pair he has taken in. 


Go Boom 


Number of Players—Any number from two up. 


The Pack—Up to six players use the 52-card pack; seven or eight 


players may use the 62-card pack (see page 12) or a double pack 


(two 52-card packs shuffled together); more than eight players ee 


should use the double pack. 


Rank of Cards—A (high) K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4,3, 2. Ifthe 
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62-card pack is used, the 13, 12 and 11 rank next under the jack. 
The Draw—Low deals, ace being low in the draw. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer shuffles and the player on his right 
cuts. 

The Deal—Seven cards to each player, dealt one at a time in 
rotation; the remainder of the pack is placed face down in the 
center of the table, and is the stock. 

Object of the Game—To be the first to have played all his cards. 
The Play—Eldest hand leads; he may lead any card. Each player 
in turn thereafter must follow suit or play a card of the same 
denomination as the card led; thus, if the © J is led each player 
in turn must play any diamond or any jack. A player who cannot 
so play must draw from the stock until he can, and when the 
stock is exhausted and he cannot so play he simply does not 
play to the trick. The highest card of the suit led wins each trick; 
as between cards of identical rank, the one played first outranks 
the other. The winner of each trick leads to the next. 
Scoring—tThe first player to get rid of all his cards wins the 
game. He collects from each other player the pip value of the 
cards remaining in that player’s hand, aces counting one each 
and face cards ten each, other cards their pip value. 
Game—Each deal may constitute a game; play may continue 
until one player has scored 200 points; or, after each deal, each 
player may be charged with the points remaining in his hand 
and play may continue until one player is minus 100, at which 
point the lowest score is the winner of the game. 
Irregularities—There is no penalty for failure to play when able. 
See also General Laws, page 12. 


Pounce 


This belongs to the Solitaire family, but is rather a hilarious 
_ game for large groups. 
Number of Players—As many as can sit at the table and each 
have room to play a game of Canfield (page 241). Best for six or 
more. 
Cards—One 52-card pack for each player; no two packs should 
be the same in color. 
Play—Each player shuffles his pack and plays a game of Canfield. 
Whenever any player has an ace, he must play it to the center 
to begin a foundation pile; only aces can begin the foundation 
piles. Any player may play to any foundation pile in the center, 
and when two or more try to play to the same pile, the card 
played is the one that gets there first. Players run through their 
hands, three cards at a time, over and over until the game ends. 
Object of the Game—The first player to get rid of his stock 
(original pile of thirteen cards) wins the game, regardless of 
how many cards he or any one else has played to the foundations, 
The cards are then separated into the original packs for a new 

game. 
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Michigan 
(Boodle, Newmarket, Chicago, Saratoga, Stops) 


Michigan, the most popular member of the Stops family, is 
ideal for groups in which there is no acceptable game known to 
all members; for a novice can play the game after a brief ex- 
planation. 

Number of Players—From three to eight. 

The Pack—52 cards, plus the four boodle cards (see “Layout,” 
below) from another pack. 

Rank of Cards—The cards in each suit rank: A (high), K, Q, J, 
10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 


The Draw—Players may take seats at random. Any player dis- 
tributes the cards one at a time around the table; the player 
-who receives the first jack deals first. 

The Layout—From another pack are taken Y A, 2K, 6 Q, A J. 
These four cards, called boodle or money cards, are placed in 
the center of the table and remain throughout the game. ? 


The Ante—Before the deal, each player other than dealer places 


one chip on each boodle card; the dealer, two chips on each. — 


Variant. Each player antes a fixed number of chips, placing them 
where he wishes on the layout. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
player at his right cuts. The cut must leave at least five cards in 
each packet. 


The Deal—The cards are dealt one at a time to the left. One more 
hand is dealt than the number of players, the extra hand being 
immediately to left of the dealer. The cards are dealt out as far 
as they will go, even though all hands may not receive the same 
number of cards. (Variant. Dealer has the right either to ex- 
change the extra hand for his own, or to sell the extra hand to 
the highest bidder.) No player may see the extra hand except 
the player, if any, who exchanges his hand for it. 


The Play—Each card as played is placed face up before the 


owner, separate from all other hands, and the player names its 
rank and suit. 


Eldest hand plays first. He may play any suit, but must play 


the lowest card he holds in the suit. The player holding the next — 


higher card in sequence in the same suit plays it, and so on, the 


sequence in the suit being continued until it is stopped by a 
card in the dead hand or by the ace. The hand that played last 


before the stop makes the next play; he must play a new suit 
and his lowest card in that suit. If he has no other suit, the turn 
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to play passes to his left. (Variant. In some games he is permitted 
ue oo the same suit whenever he has no other suit in his 
and. 

Any time that a player is able to play a card that duplicates 
a money card, he takes all the chips from that card. Any chips 
remaining on the layout after termination of the play remain 
there until won in a subsequent deal. 

Object of Play—The object in play is twofold: (1) to get rid of 
all one’s cards; (2) to play a money card and collect from the 
layout. 

Settlement—Play ends as soon as any player plays his last card. 
He collects one chip from each other player for every card 
remaining in that player’s hand. (Variant. In some games the 
suit must always be changed, and if no player can change suits 
after a stop play ends and there is no payment for the deal.) 
Trregularities—Should a player start a suit with a card not the 
lowest he holds in the suit, he must pay one chip to each other 
player and he may not collect for any money cards he plays 
subsequent to his error. 

Should a player cause a stop by failing to play a card when 
able, play continues as usual, even though the card withheld 
may later enable the offender to get a stop. But the offender may 
not collect for any money cards he plays subsequent to the 
error; if at the end of the hand the chips are still on the money 
card of the suit of the card erroneously withheld, the offender 
must pay an equal amount to the player (if any) who held the 
duplicate; if the offender is first to get rid of his cards, he does 
not collect, but play continues to determine the winner. 


FAN TAN 
(Parliament, Sevens, Card Dominoes, Stops) 


- Number of Players—From three to eight. 

The Pack—52 cards. 

Rank of Cards—The cards in each suit rank: K (high), Q, J, 10, 

9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. 

The Draw—Players may take seats at random. Any player 

- distributes the cards one at a time around the table; the player 

who receives the first jack deals first. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 

- player at his right cuts. The cut must leave at least five cards in 
each packet. 

The Ante—Each player puts one chip in a pool, before each 
deal. 

The Deal—The cards are dealt one at a time to the left. All are 
dealt out, so that some players may receive fewer cards than 
_ others. It is usual for each player dealt the lesser number of 

- cards to ante one extra chip into the pool. 
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The Play—Each player in turn, commencing with eldest hand, 
must play a card if possible. The plays that may be made are: 
(1) any seven; (2) any card in suit and sequence with a card 
previously played. The sevens as played are placed in a row in 
the center of the table. The sixes are placed in another row on 


one side, and the eights on the other side, of the sevens of their . 


respective suits. The fives and lower cards in sequence are 
piled on the sixes, while the nines and higher cards in sequence 


are piled on the eights. 
ae 
On each eight, build Bae On each six, build 
up; nine, ten, jack, down; five, four, 
queen and = king— three, two and ace 
following suit, pelle: —following suit, 


Each must play in his turn if possible; if he cannot play he 
puts one chip in the pool and the turn passes to his left neighbor. 
Object of Play—To get rid of all cards in the hand. When one 
player succeeds, play ends. Each other places as many chips 
in the pool as he holds cards remaining, and the winner then 
_ takes the pool. 


Irregularities—If a player passes when he could play, he must 
pay three chips into the pool. If he passed when able to play 


a seven, he must in addition pay five chips to the holders of 


the six and eight of the same suit. 


FAN TAN VARIANTS 


Five or Nine. The first player able to play at all has choice of 
‘playing either a five or a nine. Whichever he chooses sets the 
denomination of the foundations, which are then built up on 
one side and down on the other as in Fan Tan. 


Snip Snap Snorem (Earl of Coventry). First player may play : 


‘any card. Whatever he plays calls for the other three cards of 
the same rank. The opportunity to play rotates in turn to 
the left. The hand that plays the fourth card then plays any 
card for the next series. Each pass costs the player one chip. 
If a player fails to play when able, the error is rectified without 
penalty. 

Play or Pay. First player may play any card. The sequence in 
the suit must be built up until all thirteen cards are played. 
The sequence in the suit is continuous: J, Q, K, A, 2, and so on. 
The opportunity to play rotates to the left, and if unable to 
play in turn the player puts one chip in the pool. Whoever 
plays the thirteenth card of a suit may play any card for the 
next series. First to get rid of his cards takes the pool. 
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Eights 
(Swedish Rummy) 
’ The game of Hights offers more opportunity than any other 
oo of the Stops family to overcome poor cards by skilful 
play. 


Number of Players—From two to eight; best for two, three or 
four with partnerships. 


The Pack—52 cards. With six or more players, use two packs 


_ shuffled together. 


4 


The Draw—Players may take seats at random. Any player . 
distributes the cards one at a time around the table; the player 
who receives the first spade deals first. : 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer has the right to shuffle last. The 
pack is cut by the player on his right. The cut must leave at 
least five cards in each packet. 


The Deal—The cards are dealt one at a time to the left, beginning 
with eldest hand. With two players, deal seven cards to each. 
With more players, deal five to each. The balance of the pack, 
placed face down in the center of the table, forms the stock. 
After all hands are dealt, dealer turns up the top card of the 
stock and places it in a separate pile. This card is the starter. 
If an eight is turned, it must be buried in the middle of the pack 
and the next card turned. 

The Play—Beginning with eldest hand, each player in turn must 
place one card face up on the starter pile. If unable to play, a 
player must draw cards from the top of the stock until he can, 


or until the stock is exhausted. If unable to play when the stock 


ne 


is exhausted, a player passes his turn. A player may draw from 
the stock if he wishes, even though able to play. 

Each card played (other than an eight) must match the 
card showing on the starter pile, either in suit or in denomina- 
tion. Thus, any club may be played on any club; any queen on 


- any queen. The eights are wild; that is, an eight may be played 


% 


at any time in turn, and the player specifies.a suit for which it 
calls (never a denomination). The following player must play 
either a card of the specified suit or an eight. 

Object of Play—To get rid of all cards in the hand. The player 
who first succeeds wins the game, and collects from each other 
player the value of his remaining cards computed on this count: 


ACH CVOULG Satu picie stesele srace evel ye via tee e's 50 
Each king, queen, jack or ten...... 10 
Hach ace. 2 ssc «6 al Sereheve siofoieiary:« ere 

Each other card............ pip value 


If the game ends in a block, no hand being able to play and 
the stock being exhausted, the player with the lowest count in 


- his remaining cards collects from each other player the differ- 


ence of the counts. Players who tie divide the winnings. 
A four-handed partnership game does not end until both 
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partners on a side go out. When the first hand goes out, the 


other three continue to play. If the game ends in a block, the | . 


total counts of the two sides are compared to determine the 
winner. “<i 


Trregularities—If the dealer gives any hand more than the cor- 
rect number of cards, any other player draws the excess cards 
from the hand and restores them to the middle of the pack. If 
the dealer gives a player less than the correct number of cards, 
this player must draw a sufficient number of additional cards 
from the top of the stock. After the stock is exhausted, a player 
who passes when able to play may be forced to play by demand 
of any other player. If the score of a game ending in a block 
has been agreed upon, it stands even though the discovery is 
made that a hand could have continued play. 
HOLLYWOOD EIGHTS 

This variant is two-hand Hights with scoring like that of Gin 
Rummy. The cards count: each eight, 20; ace, 15; face cards, 10; 
lower cards, pip value. The player who first amasses 100 points 
Wins a game. The scoresheet is set up for three simultaneous 
games. The first hand won by each player is scored only in 
Game 1. The second hand won is scored in Games 1 and 2. The 
third and all subsequent wins are scored in all three games. 
When any of these games ends, Game 4 may be opened up, and 
60 on. 


Russian Bank (Crapette) 
This is one of the most popular of two-hand pastimes, the 
world over. 
Number of Players—Two. 
Cards—Two full packs of 52 cards each, with different backs. 
Rank of Cards—K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2, A. 


- The Draw—One pack is spread face down, and each player draws 
a card. Lower card has choice of packs and seats, and plays first. 


(Variant. The player whose tableau card nearest him is the ~ : 


lower in rank plays first; if these two cards are equivalent, the 
next-nearest cards decide, and so on. There is no rank of suits.) 


The Shuffle—Each player shuffles the pack to be used by his 
opponent. ; 


The Layout—Each player cuts his pack and deals twelve cards 
face down in a pile at his right, forming his. stock. Next he deals 
four cards face up, in a column above his stock extending to- 
ward his opponent. The eight. cards so dealt form the tableau. 
Sufficient space must be left between the two columns of the 
tableau to accommodate two additional columns of cards. The 
player finally leaves the remainder of his pack face down below 
‘the tableau column at his left, forming his hand. (Variant. Some 
deal thirteen cards as the stock pile.) Sanh 
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Foundations—The eight aces are the foundations. Each ace as 
it becomes available must be immediately placed in one of the 
_reserved spaces between the columns of the tableau. The founda- 
_tions are built up in a suit and sequence. Example: On © A must 
be played © 2, © 3 and so on to © K. A card once played on a 
foundation may not thereafter be moved. 


Object of Play—To be the first to get rid of all cards in stock 
and hand. 


Method of Play—Each in turn makes as many moves as he can 
or will, under the rules below. A turn ends when (a) the player 
is unable to, or fails to, play a card turned from his hand; or 
(b) he makes an error in order of play, whereupon his opponent 
Says “Stop!” (See Order of Play.) 


Available Cards—Only one card at a time may be moved. The 
cards available to be transferred elsewhere are (a) top cards of 
tableau piles, (b) top cards of the stock, (¢e) the card turned up 
from the hand. (In rules on stops, a card is not deemed available 
merely because it can be made available by the transfer of coy- 
ering cards.) 

Moves in Tableau—A card may be placed on a tableau pile if it is 
in descending sequence and opposite color with the top card 
thereof. Hrample: ¢) 7 may be placed on © 8 or YY 8. A space 
in the tableau may be filled by any available card. 


Moves onto Adverse Stock and Talon—A card may be placed on 
the opponent’s stock or opponent’s talon if it matches in suit 
and is in sequence; the sequence can be up or down or both. 
_Hzample: If opponent’s stock shows Q J, player may load it with 
@ Q or @ 10; having added 4 Q, the player may continue with 
_@ K or with the other 4 J. 
_ A player may never play from the tableau onto his own stock 
or talon, nor from the adverse stock or talon onto the tableau 
or foundations. 


“Order of Play—Under penalty of being stopped and losing his 
turn, a player must observe the following rules: 


Rule 1. Whenever a card becomes available that can be played 
on a foundation pile, it must be so played immediately. 

At his first turn to play, each player must make all possible 
plays onto foundations; only then may he turn the top card 
of his stock. But at any later stage, if he plays from stock to 
foundation the last face-up card, he may turn up the next card - 
of the stock, even though cards from the tableau may be playable 
on foundations. In other words, once he has dipped into his 
‘stock, he is entitled to sight of a top card of his stock to guide 
his choices in piay on the foundations. 


Rule 2. With choice of cards playable on foundations, cards 
from the stock must be played before cards from the tableau. 

Having satisfied the foundations, the player may then build 
on the tableau as he pleases. The top card of his stock is turned 
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face up, and if this is played off the next is turned up. There is 
no compulsion to play a card from stock to tableau if able, but 


Rule 3. No card may be turned up from the hand while a space 
exists in the tableau that can be filled from the stock. 


Rule 4. Cards are turned up from the hand one by one, and so 
long as each can be and is played the player’s turn continues. 
On turning an unplayable card, the player must put it, face up, 
on a talon pile between his hand and stock, and his turn ends. 

Having played a card from his hand, the player may complete 
whatever additional moves the play makes possible, from stock 
and in tableau, before turning the next hand card. He must 
beware of delaying such additional moves, for should he look 
at the next hand card, and should this be unplayable, his turn 
is over. 

When the stock is exhausted, spaces in the tableau may be 
filled from the hand. 


Rule 5. It is a violation of the rules of order to touch one 
available card when another must, under the rules, be played 
before it. - 

In some circles the severity of this rule is relaxed; the player 
is not subject to a stop until he completes a wrong play by 
removing his hand. 


A player may touch any cards at any time for purpose of | 


arranging, provided that he states this purpose. 


The Talon—Unplayed cards turned from the hand are laid face 
up in a talon pile. The talon cards are not available for transfer 
elsewhere, but the opponent can load the talon from tableau, 
his stock, or his hand. A player may examine his talon by spread- 
ing the cards without disarranging them, in which case his 
opponent is entitled to see them also. But a player may not spread 
his opponent’s talon pile. When the hand ‘is exhausted, the 
talon is turned face down, forming a new hand. 


Stops—When a player violates a rule of order, his opponent may 
say “Stop!”’ and on demonstration of the error may take over the 
turn to play. If the error was the turning of a card from stock 
or hand, the card must be turned down. If the error was in 
moving a card, the play must be retracted. 


Scoring—The player who first plays all of his stock, hand, and 
talon onto the tableau, foundations, ete., is the winner. He 
scores one point for each card left in the adverse hand and talon, 
2 points for each card left in the adverse stock, plus 30 points 
for game. 


Irregularities—If a player attempts an incorrect build, as A J 
on & J, there is no penalty, but the play must be retracted on 
demand. It is not permitted to look at any card in stock or hand 
until it is regularly turned up; if a player inadvertently turns 
up and sees a card not in due order, his turn ends as soon as he 
completes his current play. Example: A player turns up two 
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cards together from his stock. He may play off the top card, if 
able, but then loses his turn. A stop may not be called if the 
player has been allowed to complete a move after his erroneous 


move. 


ONE-PACK RUSSIAN BANK 


Number of Players—Two. 


Cards—F ull pack of 52 cards. 


~ Rank of Cards—Continuous sequence: A, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 8, 


R10; 3;-Q, KK, A, 2, ete: 


>) 


~The Deal—EHach player receives 26 cards, dealt in one round of 


two at a time and eight rounds of three at a time. The player 


- squares his cards face down in a pile at his left. 


The Play—tThe first player deals from his hand four cards face 
up, in a row. He builds as he can according to the rules below. 


When he can no longer play, the second player deals a row of 


four cards and makes what plays he can. Thereafter, each player 


_ in turn faces the top card of his hand and plays as he can. When 
_ he turns an unplayable card, he places it face up on a talon pile 


at his right. 


- Building—A1l building is in suit and sequence. In making a build 


on the tableau (the eight cards originally dealt face up), or in 
loading his opponent’s talon, the player may start the sequence 
up or down, as he pleases; thereafter the sequence must be con- 
tinued in the same direction. 


¢ Spaces—On creating a space in the tableau, the player may use 
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it to make shifts in the tableau, since any card may be placed 
in the space. It is permissable to use spaces to reverse the order 
of sequence in a tableau pile. Before closing his turn, the player 
must fill all spaces with cards turned from his hand. 


Loading the Adverse Talon—A card turned from the hand may 
be played onto the opponent’s talon, if it fits in suit and sequence, 


~ even though it could also be played onto the tableau. But a card 


from the tableau may not be played onto the talon. 


The Talon—Cards may not be played off the talon. When the 
hand is exhausted, the talon is turned face down to form a new 


- hand. 


Object of Play—To get rid of all cards in hand and talon, into 
the tableau. : 

(NOTE: In contrast with two-pack Russian Bank, there is no 
‘stock pile, there are no foundations, and a player may not be 


_ stopped for an oversight.) 
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Red Dog (High Card Pool) 


Number of Players—Any number from two to ten. 

The Pack—52 cards. Poker chips or suitable counters of any 
sort should be used. 

Rank of Cards—A (high), K, Q, J, 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2. 

The Ante—A pool is formed by each player putting in one chip. 
The Draw—Any player deals the cards one at a time, face up, 
to the players in turn until.a jack shows, designating the first 
dealer. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Any player may shuffle, the dealer last. 
The player at dealer’s right cuts the cards, leaving at least four 
ecards in each packet. 

The Deal—Dealer gives five cards, one at a time, face down, to 
each player in turn, beginning with the player on his left. 
(Variant. Some deal only four cards to a player; with more than 
eight in. the game, this is necessary.) 

The Betting—The player at dealer’s left, after looking at his 
cards, may bet any portion of the number of chips in the pool 
at the time. A player who does not wish to bet may pay one 
chip to the pool; however, he could if he wished bet one chip 
against the pool. No bet may exceed the number of chips in the 
pool at the time. 

When the player has placed his bet, the dealer turns up the 
top card remaining in the pack. If the bettor has a card of the 
same suit and of higher rank, he shows the card and takes back 
the amount of his bet plus an equivalent amount from the pool. 
If he has no card which will beat the card shown, he must show 
his entire hand and the amount of his bet is added to the pool. 
The next player in turn then places a bet, another card is turned, 
and the same procedure is followed until all players including 
the dealer have bet. 
| If at any time the pool has no more chips in it (because some 
player has “bet the pot” and won), each Bie again puts up 
one chip to restore the pool. 

When every player has had his turn to bet, the turn to deal 
passes to the player at the dealer’s left. 


(Variant. In some games, the dealer does not turn up the tap. 


_ ard of the pack; he removes or “burns” this card, face down, 
and turns up the next card. If five cards are dealt to each player, 
this procedure is possible only when there are no more than 
seven in the game.) 
Irregularities—If a player is dealt too few cards, he does not 
have to play if he does not wish to; but he may bet if he wishes. 
If no hand is dealt to a player, he is out of the play for that deal 
and there is no penalty on the dealer. A player dealt too many 
cards is out of the deal, and there is no penalty on the dealer. 
ioney once put in the pot may not be removed. 

A player’s bet is final when, in turn, he names the amount he 

is betting. 
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: Black Jack 


(Twenty-One or Vingt-et-Un) 


Black Jack traditionally rivals Poker for popularity in the 
United States Army, and is one of the most widely played games 
in homes and clubs. It has two main forms: With a permament 
bank, the same player always deals and all bets are placed against 
this player; with a changing bank, every player in the game 
has a chance to be dealer. The latter form is the one most often 
played in homes. 


BLACK JACK WITH A PERMANENT BANK 


Number of Players—As many as can sit at the table; but usually 
Seats are provided for no more than seven or eight players 

--besides the dealer. 

The Pack—104 cards (two 52-card packs shuffled together). In 
addition, the dealer uses a joker or blank card which is never 

dealt, but is faced up at the bottom of the pack to mark the 

_ location of the last of the shuffled cards. 

The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer and any other player who wishes 
to may shuffle portions of the pack until all cards have been 
shuffled and combined. Any player may cut the pack. The extra 
card is placed face up at the bottom. 
Betting— Before the deal begins, each player places a bet, in . 
chips, in front of him on the table; usually minimum and maxi- 
mum limits are placed upon betting, so that, for example, no 

_ player may bet less than one chip nor more than ten. 

The Deal—When all players have placed their bets, dealer gives 
one card face up to each other player in rotation; then one 
ecard face down to himself; then another card face up to each 

_ player including himself. Thus each player except the dealer 

~ receives two cards face up, and dealer receives one card face up 

and one card face down. 

- Object of the Game—Counting any ace as 1 or 11, as he wishes, 

any face card as 10, and any other card at its pip value, each 

_ player attempts to get a count of 21, or as near to 21 as possible, 

- Without going over 21. 

_ Naturals—If a player’s first two cards are an ace and a face card 

or ten, giving him a count of 21 in two cards, he has a natural 

or black jack. If any player has a natural and dealer does not 
have a natural, dealer immediately pays that player one and 

- one-half times the amount of his bet. If dealer has a natural, he 

- immediately collects the bets of all players who do not have 

- naturals, but no player need pay any more than he bet originally. 

If dealer and any other player both have naturals, the bet of 

_ that player is a stand-off (he takes back his chips, and neither 

_. pays nor collects). 
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If dealer’s face-up card is a ten, face-card or ace, he may 
look at his face-down card to see if he has a natural; if his 
face-up card is anything else, he may not look at his face-down 
card until his turn comes to draw. 


Drawing—lIf dealer did not have a natural, when he has settled 
all bets involving naturals he turns to the player nearest his 
left. That player may stand on the two cards originally dealt 
him, or may require the dealer to give him additional cards, one 
at a time, until after receiving any such card he stands on the 
total already dealt to him if it is 21 or under; or busts (goes over 
21), in which case he immediately pays the amount of his bet 
to the dealer. Dealer then turns to the next player in turn to his 
left and serves him in the same manner. 

When dealer has thus served every player, he turns up his 
own face-down card. If his total is 17 or more, he must stand. 
If his total is 16 or under, he must take a card and must continue 
to take cards until his total is 17 or more, at which point he 
must-stand. If dealer has an ace, and counting it as 11 would 
bring his total to 17 or more (but not over 21), he must count 
the ace as 11 and stand. 


Settlement—A bet once paid and collected is never returned. If 
dealer goes over 21, he pays to each player who has stood the 
amount of that player’s bet. If dealer stands at 21 or less, he 
pays the bet of any player having a higher total; collects the bet 
of any player having a lower total; and is at a stand-off with any . 
player having the same total. 


Reshuffling—As each player’s bet is settled, dealer gathers in 
that player’s cards and places them face up on the bottom of | 
the pack. Dealer continues to use the originally shuffled pack © 
until he comes to the face-up blank card, which signifies the 
end of the shuffled cards. At this point he interrupts the deal, 
shuffles all cards not in play, has them cut by any player or 
players, again places the blank card face up on the bottom, and 
continues the deal. Before any deal, if the dealer does not think 
there are enough cards to go around in the next deal, he may 
gather up all cards for a new shuffle and cut. : 


Splitting Pairs—If a player’s two first cards are of the same 
denomination—as, two jacks, or two sixes—he may choose to 
treat them as two separate hands. The amount of his original 
bet then goes on one of the cards, and he must place an equal 
amount as a bet on the other card. When this player’s turn to 
draw comes, dealer first gives him one card face up to each. 
The player may then require dealer to give an additional card 
-or cards to either hand, in whatever order he wishes, until he 
has gone over or stood on both hands. The two hands are treated 
separately, dealer settling with each on its own merits. ; 


Irregularities—Since all players’ cards are dealt face up, there 
is no penalty for any irregularity, but an irregularity must be 
corrected if discovered before the bet has been settled; after 
the bet has been settled, there can be no correction. If dealer hag 
a natural, but fails to announce it before dealing an additional 
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card to any player, his hand constitutes a count of 21 but can be 
tied by the hand of any other player whose total is 21 in three 


_. or more cards. 
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BLACK JACK WITH A CHANGING BANK 


Number of Players—Two to fourteen. 
The Pack—52 cards. 
Values of Cards—Ace 1 or 11 (at holder’s option); any face card, 
10; any other card, its pip value. 
Determining the First Banker—Any player picks up the pack and 
deals the cards in rotation, face up, until a black jack (spades 
or clubs) falls to any player. That player is the first dealer. 
The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer shuffles the pack and any other 
player may cut. Dealer then turns up the top card of the pack, 
- shows it to all players, and places it, face up, at the bottom of 
the pack; this is called burning a card, and when that card is 
reached in the deal there must be a new shuffle and cut before 
dealing continues, in the manner described on page 232. 
First Round of Dealing—Dealer gives one card face down to each 
player in rotation, including himself. 
Betting—After looking at his card, each player places a bet, 
which may not be less than one chip nor more than the betting 
limit established’for the game, usually not more than three chips. 
After all players other than the dealer have bet, dealer may 
_ require that all bets be doubled. Any player may then redouble 
his bet. Hzample. A player bets two chips. Dealer doubles, re- 
quiring that player to put up two more chips. The player re- 
doubles, putting up four more chips and making his total bet 
eight chips. 
Completion of the Deal—Dealer then gives one card face up to 
each player in rotation, including himself. 
Naturals—If dealer has a natural (ace, and face card or ten) 
every player pays him double the amount of his bet, except that 
another piayer having a natural pays the dealer only the amount 
of his bet. If any other player has a natural and the dealer 
has not, the dealer pays that player double the amount of his 
bet. 
Drawing Cards—If the dealer does not have a natural, he starts 
with the player nearest his left and gives each player in turn 
as many cards as that player requests, one at a time, until that 
player goes over 21 and pays, or stands. 

When all players have gone over or have stood, dealer turns 
up his face-down card and may draw cards until he wishes to 
stand. Dealer is not bound by rules to stand on or draw to any 
total. If dealer goes over 21, he pays all players who have stood; 


if dealer stands on a total of 21 or less, he pays all players who 


stood with a higher total, and collects from all players who 


_gtood with the same or a lower total—“ties pay the dealer,” 
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A player against dealer may split a pair (see page 232). 


Bonus Payments—Any player who forms one of the following 
combinations collects immediately from the dealer, and cannot 
later lose his bet even if the dealer has a higher total: 

If a player has five cards and his total is 21 or under, he 
collects double his bet; with six cards totaling 21 or under, 
four times his bet; and so on, doubling for each additional card. 

A player who makes 21 with three sevens receives triple the 
amount of his bet. 

A player who makes 21 with eight, seven and six receives 
double the amount of his bet. 

The dealer does not collect more than the amount of the 
players’ bets for making any one of these combinations, nor 
does he necessarily win if he has five or more cards with a 
total under 21. 


Changing the Bank—Dealer continues as dealer until another 
player isdealt a natural and dealer has no natural; in this case, 
after all bets in the current deal have been settled, the player 
who had the natural becomes.the next dealer. If two or more 
players have naturals and the dealer has none, the one nearest 
the dealer’s left becomes the next dealer. A player entitled to 
- deal may, if he wishes, sell the privilege to another player. 


Irregularities—If dealer fails to burn a card, he must, on demand, 
shuffle the remainder of the pack and burn a card before con- 
tinuing the deal. 

If dealer fails to give any player a card on the first round of 
dealing, he must on demand supply that player from the top 
of the pack unless attention is called to the error after dealer 
begins the second round of dealing, in which case the player 
lacking a card stays out for that deal. 

If dealer gives any player his first card face up, that player 
must still make his bet, but dealer must give him his next card 
face down. If dealer fails to give him his next ecard face down, the 
player may withdraw his bet and drop out for that deal. 

Any player who stands must expose his face-down card as 
soon as dealer has stood or gone over. If that player has in fact 
a total of more than 21, he must pay dealer double the amount 
of his bet even if dealer has gone over. 

If the dealer gives a player two cards on the first round of 
dealing, that player may choose which card to keep and which 
to discard; or may keep both cards, play two hands, and place 
a bet on each. He may not, however, play both cards as belong- 
ing to the same hand. 

If dealer gives a player two cards on the second round of 
dealing, the player may choose which to keep. 


If a card is found faced in the pack, the player to whom it- 


would fall may accept it or refuse it. 

If dealer gives a card to a player who did not. ask for it, that 
player may keep the card if he chooses, or may refuse it, in 
which case it is a discard and is placed face up at the bottom 
of the pack. The next player in turn may not claim it. 
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Chemin de Fer 


Chemin de Fer is a variant of the game of Baccarat, which 
is afavorite game in the famous casinos on the French Riviera. 
It is also called Chemmy, Shimmy, and by similar diminutives. 


Number of Players—Any number from two up to thirty or 
more. 

The Pack—Six 52-card packs shuffled together and dealt from 
a dealing box, called a shoe, which releases one card at a time, 
face down. 


The Shuffle and Cut—Any player takes a portion of the six 
packs, shuffles it, and offers it to any other player to cut. The 
eards.so shuffled and cut are placed in the shoe until all six 

_ packs are there. 

The Deal—There is usually a croupier who does not participate 
in the game except to assist the players in making and settling 

_ their bets, and to advise them on the proper procedure of the 
game and to quote to them the mathematical advisability of 
alternate plays. When there is such a croupier, the right to 
deal first is put up at auction; the player bidding the highest 
number of chips as the amount of his bank becomes the first 
- dealer. 

< Before dealing, the dealer must announce the amount of 

his bank—that is, the number of chips he places at stake. Other 
players, in order or precedence to the left, may then bet against 
him all or any portion of his bank, but the dealer is never 

_ responsible for the payment of bets exceeding the amount of the 
bank. 

If any player calls “Banco” it means that he accepts the 

_ dealer’s entire bank as a wager, and all smaller bets must be 

withdrawn. If two or more players banco, the one nearest the 
dealer’s left makes the bet. 

When all bets are placed, or when the bets are equivalent 
to the dealer’s entire bank, the dealer deals one card face down 
to the player who made the largest bet against him; then one 

ecard face down to himself; then another card face down to the 

player against him, then another card face down to himself. 
Object of the Game—To form, in two or three cards, a combina- 
tion counting as nearly 9 as possible. Face cards and tens count 

_. 10 (or 0), aces 1, other cards their pip value; but the tens are 

_ disregarded in the total. Thus, a five and a six, totaling 11, 

count merely as 1. : ‘ 

| If either player has a count of 8 or 9 in his first two cards, he 
has a natural and shows his hand immediately. If dealer alone 

- has a natural, dealer wins all bets. If the opponent alone has a 

natural, dealer pays all bets. A natural 9 beats a natural 8; two 
naturals of the same number are a stand-off, cards are tossed in, 

all bets are withdrawn, and players place their bets for the 
~ next deal (called a coup). 

‘If neither dealer nor his opponent has a natural, the opponent 

___may on demand draw one card, which is dealt face up. Dealer 
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may then, if he wishes, draw one card face up. Hither player 
may, if he prefers, stand on his original two cards. 

When both players have stood or drawn, all cards are shown; 
if dealer is nearer 9 than his opponent, he collects all bets; if 


his opponent is nearer 9, dealer pays all bets; and if they have ~ 


the same total, all bets are a stand-off and are withdrawn. 


Rules of Drawing—The rules of most Chemin de Fer games 
require that each player decide to stand or draw on the grounds 
of mathematical advisability, in accordance with the following 
rules. 

Player against dealer must draw to 4 or under; must stand 
on 6 or 7; and has the option of drawing or standing if his 
number is 5. 

The dealer, if his opponent stands, must stand on 6 or 7, and 
must draw to 5 or under. If dealer’s opponent draws, and the 
card he draws is an ace, face card or ten, dealer must stand on 
4 and must draw to anything lower; a nine, dealer must stand 
on 4, has the option on 3, must draw to anything lower; if the 
opponent draws an eight, dealer must stand on 3, must draw 
to anything lower; if the opponent draws a seven or six, dealer 
must stand on 7, must draw to anything lower; if the opponent 
draws a five or four, dealer must stand on 6, must draw to any- 
thing lower; if the opponent draws a three or two, dealer must 
stand on 5, must draw to anything lower. 


(Variant. In some games, the dealer and any player who bancos 
are allowed to use their own judgment as to whether or not to | 
draw, regardless of mathematical advisability.) d 


Changing the Bank—The dealer remains the dealer so long a 
he wins or has a stand-off on every coup. When he loses a coup, 
the next player in turn to his left becomes the dealer. 

The new dealer announces the amount of his bank and bets 
are placed and the deal continues as before; the cards are not 
removed from the shoe and reshuffled until at least five-sixths 
of the original quantity of cards have been dealt, and usually 
dealing continues from the shoe until only a few cards are left 
in it. 


BACCARAT 


Baccarat is identical with Chemin de Fer except: 

The dealer retains the deal until the total amount of his 
original bank has been lost, or until he voluntarily retires. 
- In each coup, the dealer deals three hands—one to his right, 
_— one to his left, and one to himself. Players may bet either on 
the right or on the left hand against the dealer, or may bet a 
cheval—meaning that they win only if dealer loses to both 
hands against him, and lose only if dealer beats both hands 
against him. Dealer plays separately against each of the two 
hands he has dealt against him as in Chemin de Fer, the object 
being to achieve a total as close to 9 as possible. 
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Stuss, Faro 


Stuss is identical in principle with Faro, which was once the 

most popular game with a fixed banker played in the United 
States, but which has almost vanished now. 
Number of Players—Any number can play. All bets are placed 
against the dealer (banker). The banker is usually selected by 
auction, being the player who agrees to put up the largest 
stake as the amount of his bank. 


The Pack—52 cards. 


The Layout—A complete spade suit, pasted to a board or 
enameled on felt, is placed on a table; players signify their 
bets by placing chips on any card shown on the layout. The 
spade suit is selected arbitrarily; actually all suits are equivalent, 
the denominations of the cards being all that count. 

The Deal—The cards are shuffled by any player or players, and 
cut by any player. After bets have been placed (as described 
below), dealer turns up the top card of the pack and places it at 
his left; this card is called soda and has no bearing on bets. The 
dealer then turns the next card and places it face up on his right. 
He then turns the next card and places it on top of soda, at his 
left. The dealing of these two cards constitutes a turn. 


Betting—The first card turned up in any turn (except soda) 
always loses; the second card wins. Before any turn, players 


-may place bets on cards in the layout; chips placed on any card 


signify a bet that such card will win, unless a copper (penny 
or similar disc) is put on top of the chips, in which case the 
player is betting that the card will lose. Any such bet is settled 
the next time that a card of the indicated denomination is 
turned up. Example: A player puts a chip on the 4 6 in the 
layout. Dealer turns up two cards, neither of which is a six, so 
the player’s bet remains on the layout, unsettled. But in the 
next turn the first card turned by dealer is the Y 6; this means 


_ that the six “loses,” and the deajJer takes the player’s bet. If the 
_ player had bet on the six to lose (by coppering his bet), the 


dealer would have paid him; or if the Y 6 had been the second 
card in that turn, instead of the first, the player would have 
won his bet and dealer would have paid him. 

After each turn, all bets settled by that turn are paid and 
collected; other bets remain on the layout, new bets may be 
placed, and unsettled bets may be withdrawn. 

As the deal progresses, all cards that lose form one pile, and 

all cards that win form another pile. 
Splits—If two cards of the same denomination come up on the 
same turn, so that a bet on that denomination both wins and 
loses, dealer takes all bets on that denomination (this is the 
dealer’s sole advantage in the game). Bets on other denomina- 
tions are not affected. 
Calling the Turn—A record of all cards turned is kept, so that 


the cards remaining undealt are always known. When only 
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- three cards remain, a player may'bet on the exact order in which 
those cards will come up and the dealer pays him four to one 
if he is correct (this is calling the turn). If two of the last three 
cards are a pair, it is a cathop and the dealer pays only two to 
one; for there is no distinction among the suits, and if for 
example ( J and © J remain the player is not invited to bet on 
the order in which these two cards will show). 


~ 


FARO 


Faro (originally Pharoah) is played with a permanent banker, 
who deals the cards from a dealing box; many elaborate com- 
binations of bets are permitted, and the dealer takes only one- 
half of the bets when a split occurs. 


Garbage 


This is a series of games. Any game in the series is often played 


separately; or a different combination of games is played; or the 


games described here are played in combination with other | 


games. 
Number of Players—Four or more; best for five to eight. 


The Pack—104 cards (two 52-card packs shuffled together). Chips is 


are used for settlement. 
The Draw—Everyone draws a card, and high deals first. a 


The Shuffle and Cut—Dealer shuffles and the player at his right _ 


cuts; usually, the Poker procedure (page 75) is followed. 
The Deal—The same player retains the deal throughout the 
series of games. Before the deal begins, each player antes; the 
dealer names the amount of the ante and the betting limit. 


1. Red and Black. Each player in turn, beginning at dealer’s left, 
places any bet up to the limit, and names “red” or “black.” Dealer 


gives the player five cards face.up. If three or more are of the — 


color named, dealer pays the bet; if three or more are of the op- 


posite color, dealer collects the bet. If all five cards are of the — 


same color, the bet is paid or collected double.* : 
2. “Cold Hands” Poker. Having thus dealt to every other player, 


dealer gives himself five cards face up. The best Poker hand © 


(page 76) takes the antes. 


3. “Bingo.” Each player’s hand (five cards) remains spread out — 
in front of him. The dealer turns up cards from the top of the 
pack, one at a time. Hach player having a card of the same rank 


as the one turned up (regardless of suit) must put, on that card 


in his hand a number of chips corresponding to the rank of the 3 
card, 13 for a king, 12 for a queen, 11 for a jack, etc., 1 for an‘ace. — 


If a player holds more than one card of the rank, he must put the 
total number of chips on each. The first player who has chips on 


y 
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all five of his cards takes all chips on all players’ cards; if two ix 


or more go out on the same card, they divide these chips equally. — 
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- 4, Up and Down the River, or Put and Take. Dealer then turns up 


five cards, one at a time, as “put” cards; each player having a 
card of the same rank as the card turned must put into the pot 
as many chips as the pip value of the card (13 for a king, 1 for 
an ace, etc.). After the fifth card, dealer then turns up five “take” 
cards and this time each player takes from the pot the pip value 
of any corresponding card in his hand . (Variant. Some play that 
the first card turned by dealer calls for 1 chip, the second card 2 
chips, the third card 4 chips, the fourth card 8 chips and the fifth 


- card 16 chips.) The dealer takes anything left in the pot, or sup- 


plies any deficiency. 


5. Treize. The dealer next turns up thirteen cards from the top of 
the pack, counting, as he does so, ‘One, two, three,” etc. If dealer 


_hits any card of the same rank as the number he calls, each player 


pays him that number of chips; ace is 1, jack 11, queen 12, king 
13. Dealer continues to thirteen, and so may collect more than 
once. If dealer gets no hit, he pays each other player seven chips. 

After each dealer has dealt all these games, the next player to 
his left becomes the dealer. 


*There are several other games also called Red and Black. One may be described 
as follows: Deal, bet and draw as in Draw Poker; but the object is to make up 
hands of high or low point values. The point values are: King, queen, jack and 
ten, 10 each; ace, 1; other cards their pip value, All red cards are plus values, 
all black cards minus values; thus the hand } KS © AV D8 & by Y 3 would 


count minus 12. The high count and the low count divide the pot. 


Monte Bank 


Number of Players—Any number can play, one being selected 
as banker. The banker places upon the table the full amount that 
he proposes risking on the game. 

The Pack—40 cards, leaving out the 10s, 9s and 8s of each suit. 


The Play—The banker takes the pack and shuffles it thoroughly, 
offering it to the players to cut. Holding the pack face down, he 
draws two cards from the bottom and places them face up on 
the table. This is known as the “bottom layout.” He then takes 
two cards from the top of the pack, still holding it face down, for 
the “top layout.” 

The players bet on either layout any amount they please up 
to the limit of the bank. The remainder of the pack is then 


‘turned face up and the card that shows is known as the “gate.” 
“If it is the same suit as either of the cards in the top layout, the 


banker pays all bets on that layout. If there is a card of the same 
suit as the gate in the bottom layout the banker pays that also. 
The banker wins all bets on a layout which has no card of the 


‘same suit as the gate. 


__ All bets settled, the two layouts are thrown aside, the pack 


- igs turned face down, the old gate discarded, and two fresh lay- 


‘outs are made and bet upon. A new gate is shown, and this 
‘process is continued until the pack is exhausted. 
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Solitaire (Patience) 


HOW SOLITAIRE GAMES ARE PLAYED 


All solitaire games are played with one or more full packs of 
52 cards each. Most of them proceed according to the following © 
pattern: 

Some or all of the cards are distributed face-up in some dis- 
tinctive array, forming the tableau. The tableau together with 
any other cards dealt at the outset are often called the layout. 

The initial array may be changed by building. Certain cards 
of the tableau are immediately available for play, while others 
may not be played until certain blocking cards are removed. 

The first objective is to release and play into position certain 
cards called foundations. The ultimate objective is to build up | 
the whole pack onto the foundations, and if that can be done 
the solitaire is “won.” = 

If not all of the pack is laid out in the tableau at the beginning, — 
the remainder of the pack forms the stock, from which additional © 
cards are brought into play according to the rule of the game. 
Cards from the stock which can find no place in the tableau 
or on foundations are laid face up in a separate pile called the” 
talon or waste pile. ; 

In some games, the layout includes a special packet of cards 
called the stock; any remainder of the pack not dealt out at the - 
beginning is then called the hand. 

In many games a vacancy in the tableau created by the re- 
moval of cards elsewhere, called a space, is of capital value in 
manipulating the tableau. : 

The rank of cards in solitaire games is: K (high), Q, J, 10, 9, 
8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2,.A. See 

Solitaire games are often played on playing areas smaller than 
a card table; and some solitaire games would require more play- 
ing area than even a card table affords, if regulation-size cards 
were used. For these occasions, miniature “Patience” playing 
cards are available. ; 


Accordion 


Cards—One pack. ; 


Tableau—Lay out the cards one by one, face up, in a row from 
left to right. 


Object—To get all the cards in one pile, by building. 


Building—Any card may be placed on top of the next card at its g 


left, or the third card at its left, if the cards are of the same suit 
or of the same rank. Example. Four cards, from left to right, are: 
Ms 6 S 2 &9 OY 9. The Y 9 may be placed either on the & 9 or on 
e i , 
When the movement of one or more cards has formed a pile, 
the entire pile is moved with the top card. In the example above, — 
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when the Y 9 is put on the & 9, the two may be put on the Y J 
and then the whole on the Q 6. 


Dealing to the tableau may be interrupted at any time to make 


moves. It is not obligatory to make any move. 


Canfield 


Cards—One pack. 


The Layout—Count off 13 cards, face down, square them up, 


then place them face up to the left. This is the stock. Turn up 
the next (14th) card as the first foundation and place it above 
the stock, to the right. Beside the stock deal a row of four cards 
face up, to the right, forming the tableau. 
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Layout for Canfield 


Foundations—The other three cards of the same rank as the 
first foundation must be played up in a row with it immediately 
they become available. Build up on each foundation in suit and 
sequence, going “around the corner.” Example: If a queen is the 
first foundation, each other queen forms a foundation and is built 
up; as, © Q, © K, © A, 2, © 3 and so on, up to © J. ! 
Object—To build all four foundations up to the thirteenth card 
of each. 
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Hand—The rest of the pack after the layout is dealt forms the 
hand. Turn over three cards at a time from the hand; the top 
card of each such packet is available for building, and the lower 
cards are available once the upper are played. 

Talon—Place each packet of three cards, as turned up from the 
hand, on a talon pile below the layout. The top card of the talon 
is always available for building. When all the hand is played onto 
the talon, turn the talon face down to make a new hand, and 
go through it by threes again. 


Building—An entire pile of the tableau must be moved as a unit. ; 


(Variant. The top card of a pile may be moved alone.) Any mov- 
able card or cards (from tableau, stock or hand) may be placed 
only on a card next-higher in rank than the bottom card of the 
unit, and of opposite color. Example: YQ 8 may be placed on 
& 9 or J Y. 
Spaces—A space in the tableau must be filled by the uppermost 
card of the stock. The stock must at all times be kept squared up 
so that only the uppermost card can be identified. When the 
stock is exhausted, spaces may be filled from the hand and talon. 
The hand may be run through any number of times until play 
comes to a standstill or the game is won. 


Napoleon at St. Helena 
(Big Forty, Forty Thieves) 


Card—Two packs shuffled together. 
Tableau—Ten piles of four cards each, dealt by rows, all face 
up. Cards should overlap so that the player can see them all. 


Foundations—All aces, placed above the tableau as each is re- 
leased from it or turned from the stock. 
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Layout for Napoleon at St. Helena 
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Building—Only the uppermost card of a pile may be moved. 
Removal of a card releases the one below. A card may be placed 
_ only on another of the same suit and next-higher rank. Example: 
_& 7 may be placed only on @ 8. A king may not be built on an 
ace; aces must be placed as foundations as soon as possible. 
Foundations are built up in suit and sequence, from ace to king. 

Object—To get all eight foundations built up to the king. 
-Spaces—When any of the ten tableau piles is entirely cleared 

away, any movable card may be placed in the space. 

Stock—Cards are turned up one at a time from the top of the 

stock and may be built on tableau or foundations. 

Talon—Stock cards which cannot be built are placed face up in 
a pile below the tableau. The top card of the talon is always 

available for building onto the tableau or foundations. It is best 
to overlap the talon cards so that all may be seen. 


By st Klondike 
- Cards—One pack. 


Tableau—28 cards in 7 piles. The first pile, one card; the second, 
_ two cards; and so on up to seven. The top card of each pile is 
_ face up; all others are face down. 

_ Deal from left to right by rows; first row: one card face up 
and six face down; second row: a card face up on the second ° 
aes pile, and one face down on each other pile; and so on. 


TABLEAU 


FOUNDATION 


fe aot : Layout for Klondike 

_ Foundations—The four aces. Each ace, as it becomes available, 
must be played to a row above the tableau. Foundations are 
built up in suit and sequence. 


ye 
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Object—To get the four suits built onto the foundations up to 
the kings. 


Building—Any movable card (from tableau, stock or talon) may _ 


be placed only on a card next-higher in rank than bottom card 
of the unit, and of opposite color. If more than one card is face 
up on a tableau pile, all such cards must be moved as a unit. 
Example: } 3, 4, Y 5 may be moved as a unit onto @ 6 or 
& 6. When there is no face-up eard left on a pile, the next card 
below is turned face up and becomes available. 

Spaces—May be filled only by kings. 

Stock—The rest of the pack after the tableau is dealt forms the 
stock. Turn up cards from the top of the stock one by one, and 
build each if able. The stock may be run through only once. 
(Variant. Go through the stock by threes, as in Canfield, with- 
out limit.) 


Talon—Place unusable stock cards face up on a talon pile. The 


uppermost card of the talon is always available for play, pro- 
vided the next card of the stock has not been turned. 


Spider 


Cards—Two packs shuffled together. 
Tableau—Ten piles of five cards each, dealt by rows. The first 
four cards of each pile are dealt face down, the top cards face 
up. All play is made on the tableau; there are no foundations 
and no talon. 
Building—The top card of a pile may be moved, together with 
all below it which follow it in ascending suit and sequence. A 
sequence of available cards may be broken at any point and 
some left behind. Example: Pile from top down shows & 4, 9 5, 
Y 6, & 7; the first one, two, or three cards may be moved as a 
unit, but & 7 may not be moved until the covering three cards 
are removed. 

When all face-up cards on a pile are removed, the next card 
below is turned face up and becomes available. 


A movable unit of cards may be placed either in a space or ce, 


on a card of rank next-higher than the bottom card of the unit, 
regardless of color or suit. Hxample: © J may be moved onto 
any one of the four queens. A king can be moved only into a 
space. 


Object—To assemble thirteen cards of a suit, in ascending : 


sequence from top down (ace to king) on top of a pile. Whenever 
a suit is so assembled, lift it off and discard it from the game, 
The solitaire is won if all eight suits are so cast out. 
Spaces—May be filled with any movable unit. 
Stock—When all possible or desired moves on the tableau come 
to a standstill, deal another row of ten cards face up on the 
tableau piles. Before such a deal may be made, all spaces in the 
tableau must be filled. The final deal comprises only four cards, 
which are placed on the first four piles from the left. (Variant. 
The four extra cards are added face down to these piles in lay- 
ing out the tableau.) 
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Streets and Alleys 


Cards—One pack. 
The Layout—Deal a column of four cards to left center of the 
_ table, then a column to right center, leaving room between these 
two columns for another. All cards are dealt face up. Continue 
dealing the cards in columns of four alternately at left and right, 
overlapping outward from the center with those already down. 
Deal out the whole pack, whereupon each row at the left will 
contain seven cards and each at the right, six. This array forms 
the tableau. 


Layout for Streets and Alleys 


-Foundations—The four aces. As each ace is released, move it 
Into the center between the wings of the tableau. Build up on 
the foundations in suit and sequence. 

Building—Only the outermost card of each row is available for 
transfer. A card may be moved onto the outer end of a row, 
provided that it is in descending sequence with the card there, 
regardless of suit. Example: © 5 may be placed on © 6, 0 6, 
& 6, or & 6. 

Spaces—Any available card may be placed in a space. 
Object—To get all cards built onto the foundations. 


THE BELEAGUERED CASTLE 


Same as Streets and Alleys except that the four aces are re- 
moved from the pack first and placed in the center column. 
Each row of the tableau is then six cards. 


—— 
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Poker Solitaire 


Cards—One pack. ete | 
Tableau—Turn up the first 25 cards one by one, placing them 
in a square array five cards wide and five deep. Each card as 
turned may be placed anywhere with reference to those previ- a 
ously placed, so long as all remain within the 5x5 limits. Once 4 


placed, a card may not be moved. 


Object—To score as high a count as possible in the ten poker 
hands formed by the five rows and five columns of the tableau. ~ 


Scoring—There are several systems of scoring, of which the a 
two below are the most popular. The American system follows — 
the ranking of hands in the game of Poker, while the English: Bali: 
system is based on the actual difficulty of forming the hands in ~ 
Poker Solitaire. 


Hand American Score English Score 
Roy al-HLUSH Gi tis esreers osiereteios merce 100 30 ae 
Straight Wlushs was cs, sistas tra ees os tonere 75 30 
BRour of a Kind. ces. eee ee 50 : 16 
Puli HOUSe Sac tae ae ee OAS, 10 
LBW Sls oaan pureucimmaG or a seacrs ereeenee 20 5 
StPALe nt ceases obese ee pee 15 12. 
TEHFEESOL aa SING. Sardis taneceseunctets 10 6 
EEO RP QUI « hte:sp Sold aloe 2a Shenoy ee a 5 ae 
One PANY eS ace rake /e.cotand eee eee 2 1 


or diagonally adjacent to a card previously aa a, 
Variant No. 2. Spread 25 cards face up and make the best pos 
sible tableau, knowing all the cards in play. = i 


Caleulation 


‘Cards—One pack. 
Foundations—Remove from the pack and jay in a row pany. ace, 
any two, any three, and any four. 


Object—To build twelve cards on each foundation in arithmetical 
sequence (regardless of suit). The sequences on the four piles" fa 
must be: . 
Ag 2,8, 4,5 Os 6, 21, Bee OO ade a) eles 
Dp: (O28)) LOS NOE TAB LO and sO uel eines 
33265 OF Qi 2 Di Siig AT ie hO Ke 
45° 8;°Q, 035. 0, Js... 2,1 Of LON AGS Onn tee BS 
Stock—The 48 remaining cards of the pack are the stock. Turn ~ 
up cards one by one from the stock and Bey each either on a + 
foundation or a waste pile. oe 


Waste piles—Stock cards may be placed on any of four waste 
piles below the foundations. The top card of a waste pile is always 
available for play on a unees but may not oe be =i 
moved once it is placed. . 
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Technical Terms 


Above the Line—Bridge. The place on 
the scoresheet where premiums are 
scored. 

Adversary—Any opponent; one playing 
against the highest bidder. 

Advertise— Poker. Make a bluff intended 
to be exposed. 

Against—Skat. Same as WITHOUT. 

Age—1. Same as ELDEST HAND. 
2. Poker. The right to bet last after 
the draw. 


_ Alone—Euchre family. A bid to play 


without help of partner. ~ 

Alternate Straight—Same as SKIP 
STRAIGHT. 

Anchor—In pivot or progressive play, 
one who retains his seat throughout the 
contest. 

Announce—1. Name the trump suit. 
2. Show melds. 3. Predict schneider or 
schwarz. 


_ Ante—1. A bet made before the deal or 


before drawing cards. 2. Contribution to 
a pot which, at the start, belongs equally 
to all players. 

Ask—1. Whist. Signal partner to lead 
trumps. 2. Skat family. Inquiry by eldest 
hand whether the next hand wishes to 

‘! compete in the bidding. 

Assist—1. Euchre. Order partner to take 
up trump. 2. Bridge. Same as RAISE (2). 
Auction—The period of the bidding. 
Authorized Opponent—Bridge. One 

* solely entitled to assess a penalty. 
Available Card—Solitaire. One which 
may be transferred elsewhere in the 
layout. 

Avondale Schedule—The recommended 
table for scoring of Five Hundred. 
Back Door—Bezique. A sequence in a 
plain suit. 

Back In—Poker. Come into the betting 
after checking. 

Back to Back—Siud Poker. Said of the 
hole card and first upcard when they 
are a pair. 

Bait—Same as BETE. 
Banco—Chemin-de-fer. A bet equal to 
the entire bank. 
Bank—Gambling house; 
gambling game. 

: oa eae against whom all others 

et. 

-Barred—Estopped from bidding by a 
legal penalty. 

Basto, or Basta—The queen of spades. 
Bate—Same as BETE. 

-Beg—aAll Fours. A proposal by eldest 
hand to dealer that three additional 
cards be dealt to each hand and that a 
“new card-be turned up for trump. 

‘Below the Line—Byidge. The place on 
the score sheet where the trick score is 


dealer in a 


entered. 
_ Best 


(as third-best)—Ranking in the 


ordinal position specified, among the 
cards dealt or remaining unplayed. 

Best Card—Highest card of a suit re- 
maining unplayed; master card. 

Bet Blind—Bet without looking at the 
hand. 

Bete (pronounced bate)—1. Beaten. 2. A 
forfeit paid by a loser or by a trans- 
gressor of a rule of correct procedure. 

Bet the Pot—Bet as many chips as 
there are in the pot at the moment. 
Bid—An offer to contract to win a cer- 
tain number of tricks or points in play; 
to make a bid. 

Bidder—1. Any player who makes a bid. 
2.. The player who makes the highest 
bid and assumes the contract. 

Bid Over—Overcall; bid higher than the 
last previous bid. 

Big Cassino—The ten of diamonds. 
Big Dog—Poker. A hand consisting of 
ace-high and nine-low but no pair. 
Big Tiger—Poker. A hand consisting of 
king-high and eight-low but no pair. 
Black Lady—The queen of spades. 
Blackwood Convention Contract 
Bridge. A system of cue-bidding to 
reach slams, invented by Easley Black- 


wood. 

Blank a Suit—Discard all cards held 
in that suit. 

Blank Suit—Absence of every card of 
that suit from the hand. 

Blaze— Poker. A hand composed entirely 
of face cards. 

Blind—1. A compulsory bet or ANTE 
(2) made before the cards are dealt. 
2. The WIDOW, as in Skat. 

Blind Lead—One made before certain 
cards are disclosed. 

Block—A situation in which the player 
in turn is unable to play, or no player 
is able to play. 

Blocking a Suit—So playing that a 
partner with the longer of two partner- 
ship holdings in a suit cannot obtain 
the lead in that suit. 

Blue Peter—Whist. The signal for a 
trump lead. 

Bluff—Poker. A bet on a hand that the 
player actually does not believe is the 


est. 
Bobtail—Poker. A FOUR FLUSH or 
DOUBLE-ENDED STRAIGHT. 
Booby Prize—Prize for lowest score. 
Booby Table—In progressive play, the 
table of highest number, to which losers 
move from table No. 1. 
Boodle Card—Stops family. Extra cards 
placed in a layout on which bets are laid. 
Book—Whist family. The number of 
tricks a side must win before it can 
score by winning subsequent tricks; 
usually, six tricks. 
Bower—See LEFT BOWER, RIGHT 
BOWE 


. 
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Box—Gin Rummy. The score for winning 


a deal. 

Breaks—1. Luck. 2. Distribution of the 
adverse cards between the two hands. 
Bridge—Euchre. A score of 4 when op- 
ponents have not more than 2. 
Brisque—Bezique. Any ace or ten. 
Buck—Poker. A token used as a re- 
minder of the order of precedence in 
dealing, exercising any privilege or duty, 


etc. 
eat the Tiger—Faro. Play against the 


Bug— Bake, The joker, when it may be 
used only as an ace or as a wild card 
in filling a flush or straight. 

Build—1. Cassino. Combine two or more 
cards to be taken in later. 2. Solitaire. 
Transfer cards among the tableau cards 
and foundations. 

Bull—Ace. 

Bunch—1. Abandon the deal; gather 
cards preparatory to shuffling. 2. Auction 
Pitch. An offer to play a contract of 2 
or to have a new deal, at the opponent's 
option, 

Burn a Card—Expose and bury it, or 
place it on the bottom of the pack. 
Bury a Card—1. Place it in the middle 
of the pack or among the discards, so 
that it cannot be readily located. 2. 
Pinochle. Lay aside, for future counting. 
Business Double—Bridge. One made for 
the purpose of exacting increased pen- 

alties. 

Bust—1. A hand devoid of trick-taking 
- possibilities. 2. Black Jack. Draw cards 
totaling more than 21. 

Buy—Draw from the widow or stock; 
cards so received. 

By Me—A declaration meaning ‘‘Pass.”’ 

Call—i. Declare; bid or pass; Bridge. 
Any pass, double, redouble or bid. 2. 
Poker. Make a bet exactly equal to the 
last previous bet. 

Cards—Cassino. The score of 3 for win- 
ning a majority of the cards. 

se Blanche—A hand without a face 
card. 

Case Card—The last card of a rank 
remaining in play. 

h—Lead and win tricks with estab- 
lished cards. 

Cash Points—Cassino. The scores for 
big and little cassino and aces. 

Cat—See BIG TIGER, LITTLE TI- 


GER. 
Catch—Find valuable cards 
widow or draw from the stock. 
Cat-hop—Faro. Two cards of the same 
rank among the last three. 


in the 


Center—Solitaire. The foundation piles. 


Check—1. Counter; chip. 2. Poker. A 
nominal bet; usually one which does 
not require that any chip be put in 
the pot. 

Chicane—Void of trumps. 

Chip—A token used in place of money; 
place chips in the pot. : 


TECHNICAL TERMS 


Cinch—Cinch. Play a trump higher than 
the five, to prevent an opponent from 
winning with a pedro. 

Cinch Hand—One that is sure to win. 

Clear— Hearts. Having taken in tricks 
no counting cards. 

Clear a Suit—Drive out all adverse 
cards that can win tricks in the suit. 

Coffee Housing—Attempting to mislead 
opponents as to one’s cards by speech 
and manner, 

Cold Hands—Poker. Hands dealt face 
up, as for the determination of the win- 
ner of extra chips in dividing the pot. | 

Color—Suit. 

Column—Solitaire. A line of cards ex- 
tending away from the player. 

Come In—Enter the betting. 

Come-on—Bridge. A signal-to partner to 
continue leading a suit; echo. an 

Command—The best card of a suit; Ben 
master card; control. 

Condone—Waive penalty for an irregu- 
larity. 

Contract—The obligation to win a cer-— 
tain minimum number of tricks or points. 

Conventions—Advance agreement be- 
tween partners on how to exchange in- 
formation by bids and plays. 

Copper—Faro. A token placed on a bet 
ines that itis a bet on a card to 
ose Nat 

Counter—Chip; a token used in place ie 
of money. 

Count Out—Go game, especially by ac- 
cumulation of points during play of a 


hand. : 

Coup—1i. A brilliant play. 2. A winning 
play or bet. Ke 

Court Card—Same as FACE CARD. 

Cover—Play a card higher than the — 

highest previously played to the trick. 

Crib—Cribbage. The extra hand formed 
by the players’ discards, belonging to 
the dealer. 

Cribbage Board—A device for scoring. 

Cross-ruff — Whist family. Alternate ~ 
trumping of each other’s plain-suit leads 
by the two hands of a partnership, 

Cross the Suit—Euchre. Name as trump 
a suit of color opposite from that of ie 
rejected turn-up card. 

Cue-bid—Contract Bridge. One that sys- 
tematically shows control of a suit, es- 
perialy by possession of the ace or a a 
void. 

Curse of Scotland—The nine of dia- 
monds. 

Cut—1. Divide the pack into two packete — 
and reverse their order. 2. Same as 
DRAW (1). 

Ser the Pot—Take a percentage from 
the pot. 

Dead Card—One which cannot be used. 
in play. ‘ 
Dead Hand—One barred from. further 
participation. os 
Deadwood—1i. Poker. The discard pile. 
2. Rummy. Unmatched cards i ina oar 
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Deal—1. Distribute cards to the players; 
the turn to deal. 2. The period from one 

_ deal to the next, including all incidents 
of making the trump, bidding, melding, 
discarding, playing, showing, and scor- 
ing. 

Dealer—1. The player who distributes 
the cards in preparation for play. 2. 
Banker. 

Deal Out—Onmit giving a card or cards 
to a hand in regular turn during the deal. 
Deck—Pack. 

Declaration—Call; bid; naming of a 
trump suit or game; the trump suit or 
game as named in a bid. 

Declare—1. Call; bid; name the trump. 
2. Announce; meld. 

Declarer—1. Bridge. The player who 
plays both his hand and the dummy. 

__2. Same as BIDDER (2). 
Defender—Contract Bridge. An opponent 
of declarer. 

Denial Bid—Bridge. One showing lack of 
support for partner’s declaration. 
Denomination—1. Rank. 2. Contract 
Bridge. The suit or no-trump as named 
in a bid. 

Deuce—Any two-spot. 

Devil’s Bed Posts—The four of clubs. 
ee roche. The lowest trump. Also, 

_ dix. 

Discard—i. Lay aside excess cards in 
exchange for others from the stock or 
the widow; a discarded card or cards. 
2. Play a plain-suit card not of the same 
suit as the lead. 

Discard Pile—1. Rummy. Cards previ- 
ously discarded. 2. Solitaire. Same as 

- TALON. 

Distribution—Division of cards among 
the hands, especially as to the number 
of each suit held by each hand. 

Dix—Same as DIS. 

Dog—See BIG DOG, LITTLE DOG. 
Double—Bridge. A call which has the 
effect of increasing the trick values and 
penalties in case the last preceding bid 
becomes the contract. 

Double Bete—Pinochle. The penalty 
suffered by a bidder who has elected 
to play the hand and has lost. 

Double Dummy—Whist family. A game 
or situation in which a player knows the 
location of all cards. 

Double-ended Straight—Poker. Four 
cards in sequence that can be filled to 
a straight by the draw of a card of 
next-higher or next-lower rank. 

Double Run—Cribbage. A hand com- 
prising a run of three cards with one 
rank duplicated. 


Doubleton—Whist family. An original. 


holding of two cards in a suit. 
Draw—1. Pull cards from a pack spread 
face@down, to determine seats, first 
deal, etc. 2. Receive cards from the 
stock to replace discards. 
Coca. Fail to COVER. when 
able. 
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Dummy—Bridge. Declarer’s partner; the 
hand laid down by him and played by 
declarer. : 

Duplicate—A form of Bridge or Whist 
play in which all contestants play the 
same series of deals, which are kept in 
original form by use. of duplicate boards, 

Dutch Straight — Same as SKIP 
STRAIGHT. 

Eagles—The United States name of the 
fifth suit, green in color, at one time 
added to the standard deck. 

Echo—Whist family. The play for sige 
nalling purposes, of a higher card be- 
fore a lower card of the same suit. 

Edge—Same as AGE, 

Eldest Hand—tThe player at the left of 
the dealer. 

Endhand—Skai family. The active 
player who is third in order of bidding. 

End Play—Any of several stratagems 
(especially, THROW-IN) that can usu- 
ally be executed only in the last few 
tricks of the play. 

Entry—A card with which a hand can 
eventually win a trick and so gain the 


lead. xe 

Establish—Same as CLEAR (a suit). 

Euchre—Euchre. Failure of the maker to 
win the number of tricks contracted for. 

Exit—Get out of the lead; compel another 
hand to win a trick. at 

Exposed Card—One played in error, ine 
advertently dropped, or otherwise shown 
not in a legitimate manner, and there- 
fore (in most games) subject to penalty. 

Face Card—Any king, queen, or jacks 
(The ace is not a face card.) 

Faced—Lying with its face exposed. 

False Card—One selected for play, when 
there is a choice, to mislead opponents 
as to the contents of the hand. 

Fatten—1. Poker. Same as SWEETEN, 
2. Pinochle. Same as SMEAR. se 

Fifteen—Crvibbage. A combination of 
cards totaling 15 in pip values; the score 
of 2 for such a combination. 

Fill—Poker. Draw cards that improve 
the original holding. e 

Finesse—Whist family. An attempt to 
make a card serve as an equal to a 
higher-ranking card held by an op- 
ponent, 

First Hand—1. The leader to a_trick, 
2. The first player in turn to CALL. 

Fish—Draw cards from the stock. | 

Flag Flying—Bridge. Assuming a losing 
contract to prevent the opponents from 
winning a game. 

Flush—1. Poker, Cribbage. A hand with 
all cards of one suit. 2. Pinochle. A meld 
of the A, K, Q, J, 10 of trumps. 

Fold—Stud Poker. Withdraw from the 
current deal, as signified by turning 
one’s cards face down. 

Follow Suit—Play a card of the same 
suit as the lead. 

Force—1. Compel a player to trump if 
he wishes to win the trick. 2. Contract 
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Bridge. By a conventional call, demand 
that partner bid. 

Forehand—Skat family. The active 
player who is’ first in order of bidding; 
eldest hand. 

Foul Hand—Poker. One of more or less 
than the legal number of cards. 

Foundation—Soliiaire. A card on which 
a whole suit or sequence must be built up. 

Four Flush—Poker. Four cards of the 
same suit. 

Four of a Kind—Four cards of the same 
rank, as, four aces. 

Fourth-best—Whist family. The fourth- 
highest card of a suit held by a hand. 

Freak—1. Bridge. A hand of extraordi- 
nary pattern. 2. Poker. A wild card. 

Free Bid—Bridge. One made voluntarily, 
not under any systemic compulsion. 

Free Double—Bridge. The double of an 
adverse contract which is sufficient for 
game if made undoubled. 

Free Ride— Poker. Playing in a pot with- 
out.having to ante or bet. 

Freezeout—Any variant of a game in 
which a player must drop out when his 
original stake is exhausted. ~ 

Frog—Skat family. The bid of lowest 
value. Also, frage. 

Full Hand—Same as FULL HOUSE. 

Full House—Poker. A hand comprising 
three of a kind and a pair. 

Game—1i. A pastime, in the general 
sense, as Bridge, Poker. 2. The specific 
number of points that determines the 
winner of a contest, as 121 points in 
Cribbage. 3. The specific number of 
tricks or points that must be won in 
play to fulfil contract, as 61 or more 
in Skat. 4. A declaration, as in Skat. 
5. A variant of the basic game named 
by the dealer to be played in that deal, 
as in Dealer’s Choice Poker. 6. A certain 
card, as the ten of trumps in some 
variants of All Fours. 7. A system of 
play. 

Gift—All Fours. The point scored by 
eldest hand when he begs and dealer 
rejects. 

Gin—Gin Rummy. A hand completely 
formed in sets, with no deadwood. 

Go—Cribbage. A call signifying that the 
player cannot play another card without 
exceeding 31; the score of 1 point to 
opponent when go is called. 

Go Out—1. Get rid of all cards in the 
hand, asin Rummy, Michigan. 2, Reach 
the cumulative total of points necessary 
for game, as in All Fours, Cribbage; 
count out. 


Goulash—Bridge. A practice once, fash- | 


ionable--but now outlawed except in 
Towie (see page 66). 

Grand—Skat family. A declaration in 
which only the jacks are trumps. Also, 
grando. 

Grand Coup—Bridge. A stratagem of 
play; the trumping of partner’s winning 
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plain card in order to shorten a trump 
holding to advantage. 

Grand Slam—Whisi family. The win- 
ning of all 13 tricks by one side. 
Guarded—Bridge.’ Accompanied by as _— 
mdny small cards of the same suit ag 
there are higher cards outstanding, ag 


» X, X- oa 

Guckser—Skat. A declaration in which 
jacks are trumps and the bidder picks 
up the skat. Also, gucki. 

Hand—1. The cards dealt to or held by 
any player; any player. 2. Same as 
DEAL (2). 3. Solitaire. An undealt re-— 
mainder of the pack after the tableau ig 
laid out. 

Handplay—Playing without use of the 
widow. 

High—aAll Fours family. The ace of — 
trumps, or the highest trump dealt; the Bee 
score for holding such card. 

High-low—Bridge. Same as ECHO. ~ 

Hinterhand—Same as ENDHAND., — 

His Heels—Cribbage. A jack turned as 
starter; the score of 2 to the dealer for 
this turn-up. 

His Nobs—Cribbage. A jack of the same 
suit as the starter, in hand or crib; the 
score of 1 point for such jack. 

Hit Me—Black Jack. Player's request for 
an additional card. s 

oat Up—Bridge. Refuse to win a trick 


Hole Card—Stud Poker. The first. cards 4 
received by a player, which is dealt rea 
face down. 

Honors—High cards, especially if they 
have scoring value. Bridge. _ The - five 
highest trumps, or, if therei is) DO trump, 


the four aces. pee -* | 

Honor-tricks—Bridge. High ‘eards. in 
hand evaluation, ~~ 

Immortal Hand—Same as CINCH 

HAND. ; 

Improve—Draw cards that increase the: 
value of the hand. Re 

Index—The small number and suit sym- 
bol printed near the corner of a pe 
used to read the card when it is held | 4 
in a fan with others. ie: 

Informatory Double—Bridge. A sys- — 
temic double made primarily to give ‘ 
information to partner. } 

Initial Bid—Same as OPENING. BID. 

Inside Straight—Poker. Four cards. 
needing a card of interior rank to make 
a straight, as 9, 8, 6, 5. 

Insufficient Bid—One that is not fe- 
gally high enough to overcall the last 
previous - bid. Tye 

In the Hole—Minus score, so-called from 
the practice (as in Euchre) of marking 


Sabeeehin departure from alaw 
of correct procedure. 

Jack—1. All Fours family. The score for 
winning the jack of trumps in play 
2 Hearts. A pool not won bora 


ee 


Little Tiger— Poker 
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hand fs clear, and therefore held intact 
for the next deal. 

Jack-pot— Poker. A deal in which every- 
one antes; usually, in such a deal a 
pair of jacks or better is required to open. 

Jambone— Railroad Euchre. A bid to 
play alone and with the entire hand 
taced on the table. 

Jamboree—Railroad Euchre. A hand 
holding the five highest. trumps, which 
is shown and scored without play. 

Jasz— Kalabrias. The jack of trumps. 

Jeux de Regle—French, the tabulation 
of the mathematical probabilities of 
winning or losing with all types of 
hands, especially at Ecarte. 

Joker—An extra card furnished with 
the standard pack, and used in some 
games as the highest trump or as a wild 
ecard. See also BUG. 

Jamp Bid—Bridge. A bid of more tricks 
than are legally necessary to overcall. 

Kibitzer—A non-playing spectator. 

Kicker—Draw Poker. An extra card kept 
with a pair for a two-card draw. 
Kilter— Poker. A hand nine-high with 
no pair, straight or flush. 

Kitty—A percentage taken out of the 
stakes to defray expenses or pay admis- 
sion fees; a pool to which betes are paid 
and from which royalties are collected; 
incorrectly used to mean WIDOW. 

Kmnave—tThe jack of a suit. 

Knock—1. Rummy family. Signify ter- 
Mination of play by laying down one’s 
hand. 2. Poker. Signify disinclination to 
cut the pack, or to bet, by rapping on 
the table. 

Laps—tThe carrying forward of excess 
points from one game to the next. 

Lay Away—1. Pinochle. Same as BURY 

(2). 2. Cribbage. Give cards to the crib. 
y-down—Same as CINCH HAND. 

Lay Off—Gin Rummy. Get rid of cards 
On an opponent’s meld. 
Layout—Solitaire. The array of cards 
first dealt out, comprising the tableau 
and possibly a stock and foundations. 
Lead—Play first to a trick; the card so 
played. 

Least-—Schafskopf. The game played if all 

_ players pass, the object being to take 
as few counting cards as possible. 
Left Bower—Euchre. The other jack of 
same color as the jack of the trump suit. 

L. H. O.—Bridge. Left-hand opponent. 

Light—In debt to the pot.'! 

Limit— Poker. The maximum amount by 
which a player may increase a previous 

~ bet 


Little Cassino—The two of spades. 
Little Dog— Poker. A special hand, con- 
sisting of seyen-high and deuce-low but 
no pair. 

Little Slara—Same as SMALL SLAM. 
A special hand, 
consisting of eight-higu and three-low 
but no pair. 

Live Card—One siill in the hands or 
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étock or otherwise available; one that 
is not DEAD. 

Lone Player—One who elects to play 
without help of his partner’s hand; 
solo player. 

Long Card—One left in a hand after all 
opponents are exhausted of the suit. 

Long Suit—Whist family. A holding of 
more than four cards in a suit; the long- 
est holding in any suit in a hand. 

Look—Same as CALI. (2). 

Losing Card—One that cannot be ex- 
pected to win a trick. 

Low—All Fours family. The two of 
trumps, or the lowest trump dealt; the 
score for holding or winning such card. 

Lurch—tThe winning of a game when the 
opponent has not yet passed the half- 
way mark. 

Make—The contract; the trump suit; 
name the trump suit or game. 
Make Good—Poker. Add enough chips 
to meet the previous bet. 
Maker—Player who names the trump 


_ suit or game. 


Make Up—Gather and shuffle the pack 
for the next deal. 

Manille, or Manilla—The lowest card 
of the trump suit, when it ranks as the 
second-best trump. 

March—Euchre. The winning of all five 
tricks by one player or one side; the 
score for winning all the tricks. 

Marriage—Bezique, family. A meld of the 
king and queen of a suit. 

Master Card—The highest card of a 
suit remaining live or unplayed. 

Matador—Any of an unbroken sequence 
of trumps from the highest down; any 
high trump. 

Matched Set—Rummy family. Same as 
SET (1). 

Match - point Scoring — Bridge. A 
method of scoring in duplicate play. 

Meet a Bet—Poker. CALL (2); add 
enough chips so as to make a total con- 
tribution equal to the maximum made 
by any previous player. ¢ 

Meld—A combination, set, or group of 
cards of value in scoring or in getting 
rid of one’s cards; show or announce 
such a combination. 4 

Menel— Kalabrias. The nine of trumps. 

Middlehand—Skat family. The active 
player who is second in order of bidding. 

Milking—A method of shuffling, by 
drawing cards simultaneously from top 
and bottom of the pack and piling them 
on the table. 

Misdeal—Any departure from the laws 
of correct procedure in dealing. 

Misere or Misery—Same as NULLO. 

Mixed Pair—In tournament play, a 
partnership of a man and a woman. 

Monkey Flush— Poker. Three cards’ of 
one suit; if in sequence they are a monkey 
strarght flush. 

Mouth Bet—A bet offered without 
actually putting chips in the pot. 
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Muggins—Cribbage. The right of a player 
to take points overlooked by his op- 
ponent. 

Multipliers—Skat. Factors by which the 
base value of the trump suit is multiplied 
to determine the value of a game. 

Natural—i. Poker. Without any wild 

‘card. 2. A combination which wins with- 
out further play and without contest 
except from another natural. 

Natural Points—Those which must be 
scored on every deal, as big cassino, 
little cassino, high, low. 

Negative Deublefecne as INFORMA- 
TORY DOUBLE. 

Next—Euchre. The other suit of the same 
color as the rejected turn-up card. 

No-trump—A declaration that offers to 
play the hand without a trump suit. 

Nullo—A declaration in which the ob- 
ject of play is to avoid winning tricks 
or points. 

Odd Trick—Bridge. Any won by de- 
clarer in excess of six. 

One-ender—Poker. A, K, Q, J or A, 2, 
3, 4. 

Open—1i. Make the first declaration or 
the first bid. 2. Poker. Make the first 
bet, especially in 2 jack-pot. 3. A declara- 
tion that offers to play with the entire 
hand faced on the table. 4. Stud Poker. 
Face-up on the table. 5. Make the first 
lead of a suit. 

Open-ender— Poker. Same as DOUBLE- 
ENDED STRAIGHT. 

Openers—Poker. A holding that entitles 
a player to open the pot. 

Opening Bid—The first bid of the auc- 
tion. 

Order Up—Euchre. A declaration by an 
opponent of dealer, accepting the turn- 
up card for trump. 

Original Bid—Same as OPENING BID. 

Quvert—Same as OPEN (3). 

Overcali—Make a bid legally sufficient 
to supersede the last previous bid. 

Overhand Shuffle—A shuffle executed 
by holding the pack in one hand and 
dropping packets from the top into the 
other hand. 

Overtrick—Bridge. Any won by de- 
clarer in excess of his contract. 

Pack—Deck; the aggregation of all cards 
Ae 3 a game. See also STANDARD 


Packet—A portion of the pack, especially 
in shuffling and cutting. 

Paint— Hearvis. Discard a heart on a 
trick won by another player. 

Pair—i. Two cards of the same rank. 
75a. Eee of two players. 

Pairs Royal—Cribbage. Three of a kind. 

Pam—tThe jack of clubs. 

Part-score—Bridge. A trick-score total 
of less than game. 

Pass—i. A declaration signifying that 
a player does not wish to make a bid, 
or that he withdraws from the current 
deal. 2. Hearis family. Cards exchanged 
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among the original hands after the deal. 

Pass Out a Deal—Abandon the pase 
after all players pass. 

Pat Hand—Draw Poker. One hich j 
makes no discard and no draw; a player 
who draws no cards. 

Pattern—Whist family. A group of four 
integers, as 4-4-3-2, expressing the way 
in which a given suit is divided among — 
the four hands or a given hand is divided 
into suits. 

Pedro—Cinch. The five of trumps, or the 
other five of the same color. 

Peg—Cribbage. A marker used for scoring 
on a cribbage board; win points, es- 
pecially during the play. 

Penalty Card—Contract Bridge. An exe 
posed card that must be played at first Ba 
legal opportunity. a 
Penalty Double—Same as ea 
DOUBLE. 

Penny Ante—Poker. A game in chick: 
the ante or limit is one cent. - 

Picture Card—Same as FACE CARD, 

Pigeon—Poker. A_ card drawn that 
greatly improves the hand. 

Pinochle—Pinochle. A meld of the 
queen of spades and jack of diamonds. 

Pip—Any of the large suit symbols 
® Y,  & printed on the — 
face of a card (excluding index marks), 

Pate The winning of 30 points 
in hand arid play before opponent scores 
a point; the bonus of 30 points therefor. 

Pitch—Auction Pitch. The opening lead, — ve 
which fixes the trump suit. 

Pivot—A schedule for four players Sey 
by each plays with every other as his 
partner; the player who remains in the 
same seat while the others progress. 

Places Open — Pinochle. Outstanding — 
cards that will improve a hand. 

Plain Suit—Any that is not trumps. 

Player—Skat. The highest bidder, who 
then plays alone against the two others 
in partnership... 

Playing to the Score—Modifying nor- 
mal strategy of bidding or play when ~ 
one side is close to game. 

Play Off—Cribbage. Play a card of rank — 
far enough from that of previous cards 
so that opponent cannot make a run. 

Play On—Cribbage. Play a card that 
may enable opponent to make a run. — 

Point—1. A unit of scoring. 2. Piquet. 
A scoring combination, the holding in a 
suit that totals the greatest number of — 
pips; the score therefor. =3 

Pone—The player at dealer’s right; in 
two-hand play, the non-dealer. 

Pool—Same as POT. 


Positive Double—Same as ims 


DOUBLE, 
Post-mortem—Discussion of the merits 
of the bidding and play of a deal. 
Pot—tThe aggregate of chips or money 
at stake in a deal, consisting usually of = 
contributions from each active Bees Sa 
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Predict —Skat Same as ANNOUNCE 


(3). 

Preémptive Bid—Bridge. A high open- 
ing bid, made to shut out adverse com- 
petition. 

Premiums—i. Same as ROYALTIES. 
2. Bridge. All scores other than for odd 
tricks. . 

Progression—Movement of players or 
of boards from table to table in pro- 
gressive or Duplicate Bridge. 

Psychic Bid—Bridge. One made without 
the cards to support it, for the purpose 
of misleading the opponents. 

Punter—One who plays against the 


an 

Puppy-foot—The ace of clubs; any club. 

Quart—Piquet. A sequence of four cards 
in the same suit. 

Quatorze—Piquet. Four of a kind (tens 
or higher), counting 14. 

Quick Tricks— Same as HONOR- 
TRICKS. 

Quint—Pigquet. A sequence of five cards 
in the same suit. 

Quitted Trick—One that has been 
turned face down. 

Raise—1. Poker. Put more chips in the 
pot than are necessary to meet the pre- 
vious bet. 2. Bridge. Bid an increased 
number of tricks in a declaration previ- 
ously bid by partner. 

Rake-off—The percentage of the stakes 
taken by the house or club, usually by 
means of a kitty. 

Ramsch—Skat. A nullo game which is 
played if all players pass. 

Ran¢gdoodles—Variant of ROODLES. 

Rank—The ordinal position of a card 

-in its suit. 

Rearhand—Same as ENDHAND. 

Rebid—Bridge. A bid made by a player 
who has previously bid. 

Released Card—Solitaive. One made 
available by the removal of covering 
cards. * 

Renege—Same as REVOKE. 


- Renounce—Play a card not of the suit 


led. 

Repique—Piquet. The winning of 30 
points in hand, without play, before 
the opponent scores a point; the bonus 
of 60 points therefor. 

Replay Duplicate—A form of Duplicate 
Bridge between two pairs. 

Response—Bridge. A bid made in reply 
to a bid by partner. 

Revoke—Fail to follow suit when able; 
fail to play a card as required by a law 
of correct procedure or by a proper 
penalty. 

wos e—A manner of shuffling (see page 
z je * 

1 t Bower—Euchre. The jack of the 
trump suit. 

Robbing—Exchanging a card in the 
hand for the card turned up for trump. 


Rob the Pack—Cinch. Select any. de- 


sired cards from the stock (the privilege 
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of the dealer). arene 

Roodles—Poker. Any special pot with 
increased ante or stakes. 

Rotation—Progression of the turn to 
deal, to receive cards, to bid, or to play; 
in the United States, the rotation is 
usually clockwise, the turn passing from 
each player to the player nearest his left. 

Round—Any division of the dealing, 
bidding or play, in which each hand 
participates once, e.g., the series of 
deals from one player’s turn to his next 
turn; the series of bids from one player’s 
turn to the next; a trick. 

Round Game—One in which there are 
no partnerships. 

Round House—Pinochle. A meld com- 
prising a king and a queen of each suit. 

Round - the-corner—Circular sequence 
of rank, the highest card being deemed 
adjacent to the lowest, as, Q, K, A, 2, 3, 
a round-the-corner straight in Poker. 

Royal Flush — Poker. An ace-high 
straight flush. 

Royal Marriage—Bezique family. A meld 
of the king and queen of trumps. 

Royal Sequence—Pinochle. Same as 
FLUSH. 

Royalties—Payments collected by a 
player who holds any of certain high 
hands, in addition to whatever he wins 
in regular play. 

Rubber—tThe winning of the first two 
out of three games by one side. 

Rubber Bridge—Bridge. A form of play 
in which rubbers are scored (as opposed 
to duplicate play). i 

Rubicon— Piguet. Failure of the loser of 
a game to reach 100 points. 

Ruff—Play a trump on a plain-suit Jead. 

Rummy—Rummy family. Get rid of the 
last card in the hand; lay down a hand 
completely formed in sets; also, call 
attention to a play overlooked by an 
opponent. 

Run—A sequence of three or more cards 
of the same suit, asin Cribbage, Rummy. 

Runt—Poker. A hand ranking lower 
than one pair. 

Run the Cards—All Fours. Deal addi- 
tional cards and make a new turn-up, 
when a beg is accepted. 

Sacrifice Bid—Bridge. One made with- 
out the expectation that the contract 
will be fulfilled, for the purpose of saving 
greater loss, 

Sandbagging—Withholding action on a 
good hand in order to trap an opponent 
into greater loss. : 

Schmeiss — Kalabrias. A declaration 
which is a proposal to accept the turn-up 
card for trump or abandon the deal. 

Schmier—Same as SMEAR, , 

Schneider—1. Skat family. Failure of 
one side to win 31 or more points in a 
poy. 2. Gin Rummy. Same as SHUT- 


UT. 
Schwarz—Skai family. The winning of 
all the tricks by one player or one side. 


yr 
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j 
Score—1. The counting value of specific 
cards or tricks. 2. The accumulated 
total of points won by a player or a 
side. 3. Scoresheet. 

Second Hand—Second in turn to call 
or play. 

Second Turn—Skat. Turn-up of the 
second skat card for trump. 
See—Poker. Meet a bet; CALL (2). 

Sequence—Two or more cards of ad- 
jacent rank, as 8, 9, 10. 

Serve—Deal, especially in giving addi- 
tional cards at Draw Poker. 

Set—1. A combination of melding or 
scoring value, as in Rummy. 2. Defeat 
the contract, as in Bridge. 

Set Back—A deduction from a player's 
accumulated score; a variant name for 
certain games, as Cut-Throat Euchre. 

Sewed In—Bridge. Unable to exit. 

Sextette— Piguet. A sequence of six cards 
in the same suit. 

Shed—Discard in playing. 

Short Game—Any in which not all the 
ecards of the pack are put jnto play 
during a deal. 

Short Suit—Whist family. A holding of 
less than four cards in a suit. 

. Meld; expose. 2. Cribbage. 

Count the hand. 

Showdown—Poker. The facing of all 
ec, Sree to determine the winner 


Shuitle Mix the cards 
preparatory to dealing. 
Shutout—Gin Rummy. The winning of 
- pant when opponent has not scored 

oint, 
Shutout Bid—Same as PREEMPTIVE 
BID. 


Shy—Short, as said of a pot to which 
additional antes are due, or of a player 
who owes chips to the pot. 

Side Card—1. Any of a plain suit. 2. 
Poker, The highest card in the hand 
outside ‘of a pair or two pairs, referred 
to in deciding higher hand between two 
that hold one or two pairs of the same 
rank, 

Side Money—Same as SIDE POT. 

Side Pot—Table Stakes Poker. One sep- 
arate from the main pot, made by con- 
tinued betting after one player has put 
all his chips in the main pot. 

Side Strength—High cards in plain 
suits. 

Side Suit—Same as PLAIN SUIT. 
Sight—The right to compete for the 
main pot in the showdown. 
Signal—Whist family. Any convention 
of play whereby one partner properly 


in the Sate 


informs the other of his holdings or-— 


desires, 

Simple Game—sSkati family. The lowest 
declaration that may be bid. 

Simple Honors—Auction Bridge. The 
holding of three honors by one side; 
the score therefor, 
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Singleton—Whist family. An original 
holding of one card in a suit. 

Sink—Pigquet. Omit announcement of a 
scoring combination (for possible ad- 

vantage in play). 

Skat—Skat family. The widow. 

Skeet—Poker. A special hand, consisting 
of 2, 5, 9 and two other cards lower 
than 9, but no pair. 

Skip Bid—Same as JUMP BID. 

Skip Straight—Poker. A special hand, 
consisting of a sequence of odd or even 
cards; as J 9,57, sop Ss 

Skunked—Beaten without having scored 
a point. 

Slam—tThe winning of all the tricks by 
one side. 

Sluff or Slough—Same as DISCARD 


(2). 
Small Slam—Whist family. The winning 
of twelve tricks by one side. 
Smear—Discard a counting card~on a 
trick won by partner. Also schmier. 
Smoke Out— Hearts family. Force out 
the queen of spades by repeated leads 
of the suit. 


Smudge—Auction Pitch. A bid to win eae, 


all four points. 
Shenk ee family. A plain-suit single- 


Soe LA bid to play without using the — 
widow. 

Space—Solitaire. A vacancy in the tab- 
leau created by the removal of all cards 
of one pile. 

Specie, or Spadilla—The queen of 
clubs 

Splitting Openers—Poker. In a jack- 
pot, discarding part of the combination 
that qualified the hand to open (in an 
effort to better the chances of improve- 
ment). 

aay rae ean: of rank 10, 9, 8, 7, 6, 

Spread—i. Open; show. 2. A contract 
that can be fulfilled without playing. 

Squeeze—1. Look at one’s hand by — 
slightly separating them at one corner 
to see the indexes. 2. Bridge. Compel 
other hands to discard; an end-play de- 
pendent upon compelling adverse dis- 
cards. 

Stack—Pile of chips; quota of chips 
assigned to each player. 

Stand—1. All Fours. A declaration by ~ 
eldest hand that he is satisfied with the — 
turn-up card for trump. 2. Black Jack. 
Decline to draw additional cards. 


Standard Deck—The pack of 52 cards | 


(plus a joker, used by agreement). 


Stand Pat—Decline to draw additional - _ 


cards; play with one’s original hand. 
Starter—Cribbage. The card cut by non- 
dealer and turned up by dealer, prior 
to the play. 
Stay—Poker. Remain in the pot without 
raising; meet a bet; call; see. 
Stiff Card—Same as LONG CARD. 
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Still Pack—The one not dealt or to be 
dealt, when two packs are used alter- 
nately. 

Stock—An undealt portion of the pack, 
ee may be used later in the same 

eal. 

Stop—sSiops family. Interruption of play 
caused by absence of the next card in 
sequence; the card so missing. 2. Russian 
Bank. A call upon opponent to cease 
play because of an irregularity in order 
of play. 

Stopper—A holding by which a hand 
can eventually win a trick in a suit led 
by an adversary. 

Straddle—Poker. Raise the previous 
player's BLIND (1) or the previous 
player's straddle, by doubling it. 
Straight—Poker. A hand of five cards 
in sequence, but not all in the same suit. 
Straight Flush—Poker. A hand of five 
cards in sequence in the same suit. 
Stringer—SEQUENCE. 
Support—RAISE (2); cards that are of 
assistance to partner. 

Sweep—Cassino. The taking in of all 
cards on the table; the score of_1 point 
therefor. 

Sweepstake— Hearts. A method of set- 
tlement; the pot is won only by a player 
who is clear. 

Sweeten—Poker. Ante again to a jack- 
pot not opened on the previous deal. 
System—Brvidge. An agreement between 
partners on the requirements for various 
bids and tactical procedure in various 

situations. 

Tableau—Solitaire. That part of the lay- 
out, excluding foundations, on which 
builds are made. In some games, the 
entire layout. 

Table Stakes—Poker. A method of plac- 
ing a limit on betting. 

Take-all— Hearts. The winning of all 
the counting cards by one player. 

Take In—Gather cards from the table, 
as in Cassino. 

Take the Lead—Siud Poker. Make the 
first bet in a round. 

Take Up—Euchre. Accept the turn-up 
card for trump (by dealer). 

Tally—Scoresheet, especially as used in 
progressive play. 

Talon—Solitaire. Waste pile; cards laid 
aside as unplayable on being turned up 
from the stock or hand. 

Tap—Poker. Bet the whole amount of 
chips in front of a player. 

Tenace—Whist family. A holding of two 
cards in a suit, lacking one or more 
cards of intervening rank, as 10, A. 
Perfect tenace lacks one intervening 
card; imperfect tenace lacks two or 
more. Major tenace is A, Q; minor 
tenace is K, J. 

Tenth Card—Any of pip value 10, as a 
face card at Cribbage. 

gad Hand—Third in turn to call or 
play. 
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Three of a Kind—Three cards of the 
same rank, as three aces. 

Threes—Same as THREE OF A KIND. 

Throw-in—An end-play dependent on 
compelling an opponent to win a trick 
and then lead to his disadvantage. 
Throw Off—Discard; smear. 
Tierce—Piquet. A sequence of three cards 
of the same suit. 

ee BIG TIGER, LITTLE TI- 


-timer, as, Eight-timer—Drvaw Poker. 
A hand that will be improved by the 
draw of any of the specified number of 
outstanding cards. : 

Tops—Highest cards of a suit. 

Total-point Scoring—Bridge. A method 
of scoring in duplicate play. 

Tournee — Skat. A declaration which 
offers to turn up a card from the skat 
to fix the trump suit. ' 

Trail—Cassino. Play a card to the table 
without building or taking in. 

Trey—Any three-spot. 

Trick—A round of cards during the play, 
one card being contributed by each 
active hand; the packet of such cards 
when gathered. 

Trick Score—Bridge. Points made by 
declarer for odd tricks; the part of the 
scoresheet where such points are en- 
tered. . 

Triplets—Three of a kind. 

Trump Card—Any of the trump suit, 
or one arbitrarily designated as a trump 
by the rules of the game. 

Trump Suit—One selected under the 
tules of the game to have the special 
privilege that every card in this suit 
tanks higher than any non-trump card 
in trick-winning. 

Turn—A player’s opportunity, in due 
rotation, to deal, declare, play, etc. 

Turn It Down—Euchre. Reject the turn- 
up card as trump. : 

Turn-up—A card turned face up, after 
the deal, to fix or propose the trump. 

Two-suiter—Bridge. A hand containing 
five or more cards in each of two suits. 

Unblock—Bridge. Avoid or resolve a 
blocked suit, by cashing or discarding 
high cards. 

Undercut—Gin Rummy. Show a hand 
that counts the same or less than op- 
ponent’s, after he has knocked. 

Under the Guns—Poker. Said of the 
first player in turn to bet. ‘ 

Undertrick—Bridge. Any by which de- 
clarer falls short of making his contract. 

Unlimited Poker—Agreement that there 
will be no limit on the size of a bet and 
the number of raises. 

Unmatched Card— Rummy family. Any 
that is not part of a set; deadwood. 

Up—Poker. A term used as in ‘‘aces up” 
to designate the higher pair in a two- 
pair hand. 

Upcard—i. Stud Poker. One properly 
dealt face up. 2. Gin Rummy. The first 
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card turned up from the stock after the 
deal; the uppermost card of the dis- 

card pile. | ; 

_ Void—Same as BLANK SUIT. 

Vulnerable—Coniract Bridge. Said of a 
side that has won a game toward rubber. 
Waste Pile—Talon; a pile of discards; 
cards laid aside as unwanted or as un- 
playable. 

Whangdoodles—Variant of ROODLES. 
Widow—FExtra cards dealt at the same 
time as the hands, and which usually 
become the property of the highest bid- 
der. Also called the blind, the skat. 
Wild Card—One that may be specified 
by the holder to be of any rank and suit, 
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With, as With Three—Skat. Holding 
the specified number of top trumps in 
unbroken sequence from the jack of 
clubs down. s 

Without—Bridge. A call meaning ‘No 
trumps.” 

Without, as Without Two—Skat. Lack- 
ing the specified number of top trumps, 
all higher than the best held in the hand. 

xX —A symbol representing any card lower 
than the lowest specified card of the 
same suit, as J J x (YQ J and any heart | 
lower than the jack). 

Yarborough—Whist family. A hand con- 
taining no card higher than a nine. 

Younger Hand—In two-hand play, the 
one who does not make the opening lead. 
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